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Art. I.—The United Kingdom: a Political History. By 
Go.pwin Smitn, D.C.L. 2vols. 8vo. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1899. 


[z may be confidently asserted that no one but a professor 

of history could have written this book. There is a 
flavour of the lecture-room in every page, in nearly every 
sentence of it; and, as we read, we can commonly picture 
to ourselves the tone of the lecturer, the attitude of his 
hearers. Notwithstanding its title, it is not a history in the 
ordinary sense of the word, nor does it really make any pre- 
tension to being one; it is a commentary—and a very 
admirable commentary—on the text-books with which the 
lecturer’s hearers were—as now the professor’s readers are— 
ex hypothesi, familiar. We do not go to it for facts, but for 
opinions; it makes no parade of original research; it is 
admittedly based on the labours of others; but of these it 
is a digest and interpreter. It frequently happens in the 
works of his contemporaries that the structure is concealed, 
the design altogether hidden behind the scaffolding; here 
the scaffolding is removed, and the plan made manifest, not 
in its full proportions or its wealth of detail, but in such 
guise as to show clearly what the building is, or, at any 
rate, what the author conceives it to be. In the interpreta- 
tion of facts there is often room for difference of opinion. 
The light of incidents strikes the planes of imagination at 
different angles, and is differently reflected; or it strikes 
faulty spots, which give no reflection at all, and greatly 
alter the character of the image. It is thus that, in a 
work largely made up of opinions and interpretations, there 
must of necessity be a good deal which, to a careful reader, 
will seem doubtful, or even erroneous; but, whether we 
agree with what we read or not, the one thing that con- 
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tinually impresses us is the virility of the whole; we have 
here the opinions of a man—one who has been trained from 
youth upwards to read, and ponder well over what he reads, 
to form an opinion, and to give it vent, without undue 
favour, without undue reticence. 

It would be a tedious, and indeed impossible, task even 
to attempt a full examination of the wealth of matter here 
offered to us; but some of the judgements, explanations, 
and character sketches are deserving of special notice; and, 
on the other hand, there are instances in which opinions of 
some importance are based on an inaccurate presentment of 
facts, and are worthy of being examined in detail. We do 
not stop to criticise the reference to the Heptarchy, though 
we had thought that no one now believed in such a thing; 
but when we find Alfred described as ‘ the model man of the 
‘English race,’ we feel bound to enter a protest. Something 
of the sort is not unfamiliar to us; but we expected better 
from Mr. Goldwin Smith than a repetition of it. For, in 
truth, Alfred was not English at all; he was Saxon; and in 
his day, as, indeed, for long years after it, the difference 
between Angle and Saxon was very real, and in the struggle 
against the Danes was very important. The country of the 
Angles was overrun, conquered, and assimilated by the later 
Danes without much difficulty. It was only when these 
invaded the territory of the Saxons that the strenuous 
opposition began ; and when the country was partitioned by 
the treaty of Wedmore, the dividing line followed very 
closely that between Mercia and Wessex. Of course, we all 
know how strongly Professor Freeman used to insist on the 
fact that the people of Wessex at this time called them- 
selves English; but the name which they borrowed did not 
make them less Saxon, differing by race and language from 
the Angles, whom the Saxons often spoke of as Danes. 
Freeman’s authoritative pronouncements have done much to 
obscure this point, which is, however, one of considerable 
interest, and indeed importance, as explaining much in our 
early history. 

Mr. Smith rightly says of the country in 1066, The north 
‘ was but imperfectly welded to the south. Provincial feel- 
‘ ing was strong; patriotism was not ’—patriotism, that is, 
for England as a whole. But when he continues, ‘ The 
‘ great earldoms had overtopped the Crown, and divided the 
‘ nation,’ he is, we think, confusing the antecedent with the 
consequent. Again, he says, ‘ Edwin and Morcar were weak, 
‘ selfish, false to the national cause,’ ignoring the fact that 
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neither Edwin nor Morcar had any conception of a national 
cause such as he understands it. In their eyes, the power 
that was broken at Hastings was that of Wessex ; to them, 
the cause of Wessex was not a national cause; nor did the 
conceive that it particularly concerned them whether William, 
or Harold or Edgar claimed to be overlord of the northern 
part of England. It is quite possible that, of the three, 
they judged William the one who, by reason of his interests 
in Normandy, would be least likely to interfere with them. 
It needed the welding hammer of the Norman to convince 
them to the contrary—to teach them that Mercia and 
Northumbria and Wessex were but parts of one England. 
The non-recognition of this has led to many errors, as it has 
now led Mr. Smith to write :— 


‘Philosophie historians call the Norman Conquest a blessing in 
disguise. Disguised the blessing certainly was to those whose blood 
dyed the hill of Senlac, or whose lands were taken from them and 
given toastranger. Disguised it was to the perishing thousands of 
the ravaged north. Disguised it was to the whole of the people, 
enslaved to foreign masters, and for the time down-trodden and 
despised. But was it in any sense a blessing? Why was England 
in need of the Norman? Could not Harold, her own elected and 
heroic king, have ruled her as well as the stranger? Could he not 
have united her, if it was union that she lacked, as well as William?’ 


To this question the answer must be in the negative. The 
Angle would not willingly be subject to the Saxon. Harold 
was a capable, possibly a great, man; but we have no reason 
to suppose him greater or more capable than Cnut, or Edgar 
cum Dunstan, or Edward the Elder, or Alfred—or that he 
could have effected what had proved beyond the power of 
these. We are taught that ‘sweet are the uses of adver- 
‘sity;’ but they have other good qualities than sweet- 
ness, and the several tribes that made up the people of 
England were to learn some of them by hard and cruel 
experience. Mr. Smith sums up his view of the Norman 
conquest by describing it as forming the connexion with 
France which led to the Hundred Years’ War, and as 
severing from England the Saxon lowlands of Scotland, and 
thus putting off the union of Britain. We do not dwell on 
the repeated confusion of calling the Scottish lowlanders 
Saxon, though they were and still are very pure Angle, nor 
of ignoring the centuries of hatred and war between 
Bernicia and Deira; but it is to this same confusion 
between Saxons and Angles and the countless subdivi- 
sions of Angles that we must attribute such sentences as 
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these. ‘England ’—a mere geographical expression as used, 
with no political significance— 

‘England had a polity, however rude or dilapidated. Normandy 
had no polity; it had only a feudal anarchy held down by an arbitrary 
duke. . . . England had Jaws, while Normandy had none. . . . Not 
by lack of worth was England lost; what was fatal was the lack of a 
leader in the hour of need ;’ 


although partly, as he admits, ‘by lack of national unity 
‘and military discipline.’ It would be more correct to say 
‘chiefly’ than ‘partly;’ and it was exactly this lack of 
unity which the Normans supplied—they welded the 
different people into one; but the process was both long 
and painful :— 

‘Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ 


As to the question of the relative worth of the people, it 
would be difficult to decide. Each had some good quality 
which the others had not, and contributed it, in course of 
time, to the general stock; but any student of Darwin will 
understand that, in history as in nature, it is the fittest— 
not necessarily the best—which survives, and that a race, or 
two or three races, of disconnected, disunited geniuses, each 
striving against all others, must give place to a united 
people, acting under one head, even if their intellectual or 
physical forces are singly superior. 

The accession of Stephen gives rise to some reflexions on 
the English law of succession to the crown which are of 
great interest, more especially as the real significance of 
that law is very commonly misunderstood. What Mr. 
Smith says of this particular instance, and of Henry’s 
inducing the barons to take an oath of fidelity to the 
Empress Maud, is :— 

‘No woman had yet reigned; no woman could perform the duties 
of a Norman king. Legitimacy and the idea of a proprietary right to 
the crown had been gaining on the principle of election; but they 
had not yet got so far as this. The Lion might have known that 
oaths sworn in his dread presence to a female succession would be 
unsworn when he was gone. Accordingly, when a surfeit of lampreys 
had rather ingloriously sent the great king to a tomb . . . the barons 
broke faith with the dead. Setting Matilda aside, they gave the 
crown to Stephen.’ 


But in many different passages he emphasises the fact 
that from the earliest ages the crown of the English people 
—English, in this instance, including Saxon—has been 
really elective, though within limits which did away with 
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much, if not all, of the danger of intrigue and family feud. 
Thus he says of the early Saxons :— 

‘The king was elected by the witan, but always out of the heroic 
house of Cerdic, and generally by the rule of male primogeniture, though 
the witan, as the exigencies of rough times required, could sometimes 
exclude, and sometimes depose, as the Parliament, its successor, 


deposed Edward II., Richard II., and virtually, though not in form, 
the second James,’ 


Or, again, of John :— 


‘Had the present rule of succession to the crown been then in 
force, young Arthur would have been Richard's successor on the 
throne. But the rule was not yet settled, and the man was still 
preferred to the boy. John, when he had gone through the form of 
election and been crowned by the Archbishop, was rightful king of 
England.’ 


Curiously, he appears to lose sight of this principle in 
speaking of the accession of Henry VII., when he says :— 


‘On the field of Bosworth, Henry Tudor put on the circlet taken 
from the head of the slain Richard. This was his real coronation. 
His title was victory, though in deference to the principle of inheritance, 
by this time deeply rooted, he entwined with it that of succession 
from a legitimated bastard of Lancaster and that of marriage with the 
heiress of York.’ 


But much of this is contrary to fact, and all of it to the 
theory of the Constitution. It was, indeed, said that Henry 
intended to claim the throne by right of conquest, but 
desisted on its being pointed out to him that to do so 
would set all the Yorkists against him. It is quite certain 
that the enemy whom he defeated at Bosworth was Richard, 
not the Yorkists; and that without a friendly agreement 
with the Yorkists he could not have attained the throne. 
It is possible, and indeed probable, that he believed the 
limiting clause introduced by Henry IV. into the Act 
legitimatising the Beauforts to be valid; so that, while he 
spoke of coming to the crown ‘ by just right of inheritance,’ 
he was careful not to particularise it; but the Parliament, 
called in his interest, put any claim of the sort on one side, 
and asserted simply ‘ that the inheritance of the crowns of 
‘England and France be, rest, remain, and abide in the 
* person of our now sovereign lord, King Harry the Seventh, 
‘ and in the heirs of his body.’ He thus reigned by a title 
as purely parliamentary as that of Henry IV., or John, or 
Stephen—not to carry the instances still further back. 

It may easily be said, What does Henry VIL.’s title 
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matter now? So far as Henry himself is concerned, 
nothing; but to his descendants it is a matter of some 
interest, and to the right understanding of English history 
it is a matter of some importance. In 1536 Parliament 
modified the Act of 1485 by giving Henry VIII. power to 
regulate the succession by will, and it may well be that the 
reaction in favour of hereditary right, and the parliamentary 
approval of that reaction which brought James I. to the 
throne in despite of Henry VIII.’s will, had much to do 
with impressing on the Stuart sovereigns their theory of 
Divine Right. But of such a theory Parliament knew 
nothing. In strict accordance with old precedent, it 
elected William III. and Mary in 1689, and in 1700 passed 
the Act of Settlement, forming the title of the House of 
Hanover. We so frequently hear it said that the Queen’s 
sovereignty is of the nature of a usurpation, and that our 
true legitimate sovereign is a nearer representative of the 
Stuart family, that we may be excused for pointing out that 
no prince of the House of Stuart can have a stronger title 
to the throne than that which was given to Henry VII.— 
that is, an Act of Parliament. The title of the House of 
Hanover has thus exactly the same force as that of the 
House of Tudor or the House of Stuart before 1689 or 
1700; and to talk of the better and absolute right to the 
crown of England of any descendant of Charles I. is not 
only political nonsense—as everybody not qualified for 
apartments in a lunatic asylum knows it is—but is also 
historical nonsense, as to which some reasonably sane 
people have professed doubts. 

The popular idea of Archbishop Thomas—very commonly 
called Becket—is that he was the champion of liberty 
against an arbitrary king, and died in glorious martyrdom 
for the cause to which he had devoted his life. This is not 
the student’s view, and twenty years ago Mr. Rawson 
Gardiner pointed out that the liberties which the Arch- 
bishop defended were those of his order; that he was 
little more than the champion of his profession. This is 
the view which, in more positive language, Mr. Smith now 
enunciates. After speaking of Becket’s early career as 
secretary and chancellor, he says :— 


‘Character does not suddenly change in middle age, but aims 
sometimes do. .. . We are told that he changed his life, practised 
asceticism, wore a hair shirt, &c. . . . That he set himself to reform 
the Church his biographers assure us; but to two great abuses, 
pluralism and sinecurism, he was bound to be kind, since he had 
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not only himself been one of the greatest of pluralists and sinecurists 
before his appointment to the archbishopric, but after his appoint- 
ment had continued with his archbishopric to hold the rich arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury.’ 


And again :— 


‘Of Christ in Becket’s character there is little trace, except the 
courage of martyrdom. Nor was he the champion of any cause but 
clerical privilege. In that cause he fought stoutly and died bravely. 
In passing judgement on his case we have to determine how far 
privilege, in itself unreasonable and noxious, might in that stage of 
civilisation be useful as a bar against the despotism of kings. That 
sympathy is due to the Papacy or the Church as a moral power 
contending against a power not moral seems a fallacy. Superstition 


is no more moral than force. To effect its ends it has to become 
force.’ 


And after enumerating some dozen of political crimes, 
countenanced by the Pope, from the Norman conquest of 
England to the expulsion of the Huguenots, he asks :— 


‘What were these but acts of force commanded by superstition ? 
Were they any the more spiritual or the less criminal because super- 
stition, instead of doing them herself, had to enlist in her service, at 
the same time depraving, an earthly power?’ 


And on the subject of popular liberties and the welfare of 
the lower classes he has :— 


‘Fancy has pitched on the article | in the Constitutions of Clarendon] 
forbidding the ordination of serfs without the consent of the lords, 
and Becket, for resisting that enactment, has been held up as the 
tribune of an oppressed people and a subject race. There is nothing 
of this in the biographies or in the voluminous correspondence of 
Becket and his friends. . . . That ordination did open a door to the 
serf is true; let the Church have full credit for it. But the Con- 
stitution was not intended to close that door; it was intended simply 
to guard the property of the lay lord. The Church preached eman- 
cipation as a good deed; yet she held serfs herself, though probably 
in mild bondage, to the last. It seems also that she restrained her 
own serfs from ordination.’ 


Mr. Smith’s bias against what may be called the political 
side of the Church of Rome is so strongly marked, that 
it is not surprising to find him taking the execution, by 
IHlenry IV., of Archbishop Scrope as quite the correct 
reward for getting up a rebellion in the North and issuing 
manifestoes which were ‘worth about as much as the pro- 
‘ nunciamiento of a rebel aspirant to the presidency of a 
* South American Republic.’ 


‘The age of Becket,’ he says,‘ was past. The execution was a 
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strong measure for that day; to call it judicial murder seems too 
ecclesiastical. Scrope was taken in armed, unprovoked, and criminal 
rebellion. . . . The coat of mail in which the Archbishop had been 
arrested was sent to the Pope, with the question, “ Is this thy son’s 
coat?” Nor was the moral force of that argument touched by the 
Pope’s smart answer, “ An evil beast hath devoured him.” Was the 
country to be devastated and dismembered with impunity by political 
intriguers styling themselves apostles of the religion of Christ?’ 


We may thus feel very certain that Mr. Smith has no 
prejudices in favour of the Papacy, and that, when he comes 
to speak of the Reformation under Henry VIII., he is not 
influenced by any partisan sympathy in saying :— 

‘More did no seditious act; he spoke no disloyal word; but he 
declined to swear against his conscience to the Act of Succession, 
framed to legitimise the marriage with Anne . . . or to the Act of 
Supremacy making an earthly despot head of the Church. It was 
the special infamy of these statutes that they violated the sanctuary 
of conscience, and required not only submission, but an oath of assent. 
. . » More was attainted and murdered. With him for the same 
cause died Bishop Fisher, the best of the Catholic prelates. . . . The 
sophisms by which these murders have been defended may be passed 
over with scorn.’ 


His comment on the death of the monks of the Charter- 
house is not less frank :— 


‘Refusing, as not only every Catholic, but every Protestant worthy 
of the name, would now refuse, to take the tyrant’s tests, they were 
iniquitously and cruelly butchered—partners with More and Fisher 
in martyrdom, not to the Catholic faith alone, but to spiritual liberty 
and truth,’ 


A man who can speak thus of the crucial instances of the 
king’s tyranny may claim to be listened to when he speaks 
of the dissolution of the monasteries—a measure which he 
describes as suggested by Cromwell in order to provide the 
means of supplying the demands of his master’s extrava- 
gance. He is fully aware that the commissioners were 
mere tools, sent to find reasons for a sweeping confiscation 
and finding them accordingly ; that their report sometimes 
preceded inquiry ; that charges of misconduct and treason 
were fashioned to order; and that the whole proceeding 
was as iniquitous and abominable as anything in our 
history. Nevertheless, he approves of the result. The 
monasteries, monastic life, monasticism in England were an 
anachronism :— 


‘ Asceticism, a false aspiration, though useful in its day as a protest 
against barbarian sensuality, had by this time decisively failed. It had 
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degenerated into torpor, or something worse than torpor, with a prayer- 
mill. Rules had been relaxed. In the lesser monasteries especially 
corruption had frequently set in. Monastic life having become a life 
of drones, the lazy were sure to take to it, and laziness was pretty 
sure to breed vice. Monasteries in parts of the country where there 
were no inns were still useful as hospices. They fed the poor at 
their gates, fostering mendicancy, however, by their almsgiving. As 
havens of learning and places of education they had been largely 
superseded by universities, grammar schools, and libraries. Printing 
had put an end to the use of their writing-rooms for copying books. 
Instead of being in a narrow way pioneers of intellectual progress, 
they had become a bar to it. Of all that was reactionary and 
obscurantist in the Church they were the strongholds, and some of 
them subsisted by the grossest impostures of superstition. To parochial 
religion they were noxious as appropriators of parish tithes. Easy 
landlords they probably were, but not, as in the early Cistercian days, 
agricultural improvers. . . . They had, in short, generally become an 
incubus on the community.’ 


No fairer or clearer summary of this much-controverted 
question has perhaps ever been penned; and its writer is 
necessarily led to the conclusion that the time had come for 
the end of monasticism in England. But he thinks that 


‘dissolution might have been gradual. It might have respected 
local circumstance and feeling. In the wild and ill-peopled North 
monasteries were still useful as hospices, as almshouses, as dispensaries, 
as record offices, as schools, perhaps in a rough way as centres of 
civilisation. Their faith was still that of the people; their prayers 
and masses for the dead were still prized. Their destruction and the 
religious innovations of the government brought on a dangerous 
insurrection in the North, called the Pilgrimage of Grace.’ 


Mr. Smith has, however, omitted one consideration which 
must have seemed all-important in Cromwell’s eyes, and 
rendered immediate action necessary. The monasteries 
were extra-diocesan, and under the immediate authority of 
the Pope ; they were thus strongholds of the papal power, 
garrisons of the enemy to the king’s supremacy. To maintain 
this, some radical change in the government of the monas- 
teries was imperative, and the more so according as the 
individual houses were purer, better administered, doing 
better work. It was simpler, as well as more profitable, to 
overthrow them altogether and divide the spoil. The 
infamy of the means adopted to bring about the dissolution 
is Cromwell’s; the infamy of the spoliation is Henry’s. 
The money ought to have been devoted, if not entirely to 
purposes of religion and education, at least to the service 
of the State. As it was, a small part was spent in found- 
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ing new bishoprics or providing for the defence of the 
nation :— 

‘Far the greater part became the prey of the king and his minions, 
The vast estates of noble houses remain monuments of the confiscation, 
and they bound those houses to the cause of Protestantism and a 
Protestant government so long as the conflict lasted. This is the 
origin, and hence were derived the politics, of the houses of Russell, 
Cavendish, Seymour, Grey, Dudley, Sidney, Cecil, Herbert, Fitz- 
william, Rich, which replaced the feudal baronage of the Middle 
Ages, linked to Protestantism and Constitutionalism by their possession 
of the Church lands. The effect was felt as late as the Stuart rising 
in 1745. ... The tithes, which had been appropriated by the 
monasteries, were not restored to the parishes, but embezzled by the 
spoilers, and, as the property of lay impropriators, remain a scandal 
to this hour.’ 


The ecclesiastical change brought about by Henry VIII. 
was in no sense religious: it was political or administrative 
only, and, notwithstanding the many abominations which 
ushered it in, it resulted in the rooting out of papal juris- 
diction from this realm. For two hundred years—since the 
passing of the first Statute of Premunire in 1353—kings 
and their ministers had had this before them as an ideal 
which they had never been able to carry out; it had only 
become possible when, consequent on the War of the Roses, 
a strong king found himself unopposed by a turbulent and 
powerful baronage, and thus independent of the Pope’s 
alliance. The religious change, or reformation, followed in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and though the violence prompted 
or permitted by Somerset or Northumberland led to a 
reaction in the succeeding reign, the terrible scenes which, 
however contrary to the sentiment of the English people, 
were enacted by Mary’s order, ensured victory to a Pro- 
testant revival, and led to a settlement which was not 
seriously disturbed for more than half a century. Not that 
it was altogether pleasing to Elizabeth. She would probably 
have preferred a return to Catholicism and the recognition 
of the Pope’s authority in religious questions :— 


‘In her chapel, to the scandal of hearty Protestants, stood the crucifix 
with the lighted tapers before it. She disliked married clergy, and 
treated their wives with the insolence which always lay beneath her 
gracious airs, She announced her accession to the Pope . . . probably 
in full accordance with her own leanings. . . . But the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn had been born under the ban of the Papacy. Bastard 
as she was in the eyes of Rome, her only title to the crown was anti- 
papal, while there was a claimant at once papal and legitimate in the 
person of Mary, Queen of Scots, Elizabeth’s part was decisively 
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cast for her when the Vatican not only repelled her overtures, but in 
course of time deposed her and absolved her subjects from their 
allegiance. Whether she would or not, the Queen of England became 
the head of the Protestant cause in Europe.’ 


Some of Mr. Smith’s short character-sketches are admi- 
rable—snapshots of singular clearness—such, for instance, 
as that of John, who had ‘ force, fitful energy, even flashes 
‘ of statesmanship and generalship,’ but ‘seems to have 
‘ been thoroughly wicked.’ ‘The ecclesiastical chroniclers 
‘do not seem to have gone much beyond the mark in 
‘saying that when he died he made hell fouler by his 
‘coming. ... His throne of cruelty, lust, perfidy, and 
‘rapine was upheld by mercenary troops, the scourge of a 
‘nation.’ Of John’s son he says: ‘He would have been a 
‘ good priest; he was a bad king. That he was a king 
‘instead of being a priest was not his fault.” Somewhat 
similar is his judgement on George III.: ‘It was no fault 
‘ of his that the part cast for him by destiny was not that 
‘ of a ploughman, for which he had strength and virtue ; or 
‘that of a soldier, for which he had courage; but that of 
‘a ruler of his kind.’ James I. ‘is the butt of history as a 
‘learned fool fancying himself the Solomon of kingcraft. 
‘,.. He was kind-hearted, good-tempered, and, as a 
‘ private man, would have most likely shambled through 
‘life an amiable though laughable pedant. But he was 
‘thoroughly weak, and destiny brought him to show his 
‘ weakness on a throne, where it led him into public acts of 
‘folly, sometimes into public crimes.’ But of all our 
kings, the only one whom Mr. Smith admires—the only 
one who seems to have been placed by destiny in his proper 
sphere—is Edward I. 


‘His reign,’ he says, ‘is an epoch in the history not of England 
only, but of the world. He reigns now, through the institutions to 
which he gave life, over almost all European nations, in America, in 
Australia, in Japan. He will continue to reign, even if his special 
institutions should pass away, as the statesman who achieved a union 
of authority with national opinion. . . . He was the real founder of 
parliamentary government; and had he lived, or not been thwarted 
by the malice of fortune, he would, in all probability, have been the 
founder of British union. . . . Richelieu in his day crushed feudal 
anarchy, and installed order in its room. But he did not call forth 
life, and the end was decay. Edward I. called forth life. His work 
did not decay.’ 


It would be impossible here to follow Mr. Smith through 
the details of his 37-pages-long eulogy of the ‘ Greatest of 
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‘ the Plantagenets,’ even if considerations of space permitted 
the attempt. There is much with which every careful 
reader will cordially agree; much also from which many 
will dissent; but the general verdict must be essentially the 
same as Mr. Smith’s. Edward’s faults and errors were 
largely the product of his age; his goodness and greatness 
were his own ; his work lives for his country. The author’s 
judgement on Edward III. is, we think, less just. ‘He was 
‘a brilliant soldier and a magnificent man, but hardly a 
‘ general and still less a statesman.’ <A great war does not 
offer the best opportunities for constitutional progress or 
reform, and yet two statutes of Edward’s reign—the first 
Statutes of Provisors and of Premunire— indicate at least an 
intention, though it was left to his successors to reap the 
full benefit of them. In his later years his mind was under 
a cloud, but while in his prime his statesmanship was 
sufficient for his own needs and those of his country, and 
his generalship sufficed to win four great battles under his 
personal command, and three others by his deputies; to 
conduct a great siege to a successful issue, to direct a war 
of conquest, and to lay his enemy prostrate at his feet. 
What more is wanted? If we are to picture what he might 
have done if opposed by a Napoleon, let us at least allow 
him the five centuries of experience, and the roads, the 
guns, and the muskets which served Napoleon. But, in 
truth, it is impossible to compare the warriors of different 
ages. 

The description of battles scarcely comes within the 
scope of Mr. Smith’s work, so that very properly he passes 
them and the operations of war by with but scant mention. 
In the history of a great empire which has grown and been 
consolidated by war, such an omission is serious, and yet, 
on the whole, it is fortunate; for what little he has said 
shows that of this side of history his comprehension is 
imperfect. The subject is distasteful to him, and from time to 
time he repeats some variant on the familiar platitudes of 
those who preach peace when there is no peace—platitudes 
which often take the form of ‘ casting,’ in the words of 
Captain Mahan,®* ‘ the pearls of peace before the swine of self- 
‘interest.’ Thus we have: ‘By war no one can really 
‘ make trade flourish, since trade depends on wealth, which 
‘is destroyed by war.’ This sort of thing has been repeated 
so often that people—some even of Mr. Smith’s intellectual 





* Lessons of the War with Spain, p. 45. 
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calibre—have come to believe in it. Mr. Smith seems to 
have done so. He elaborates the idea in different passages, 
as a summary of our greatest successes. Thus of the Peace 
of Paris, following the Seven Years’ War, he says :-— 


‘England kept Canada with consequences presently to be revealed, 
Minorca, some sugar islands, and some settlements in Africa which 
drew her more deeply into slavery and the slave trade, as well as her 
winnings in India. This was what she got for the expenditure of 
blood, the war taxation, eighty millions of additional debt, bringing 
the total up to a hundred and fifty millions, and, what proved to be 
a heavy item on the wrong side of the account, a renewal of deadly 
enmity with France. Pitt, his City worshippers said, had made 
commerce flourish by war. To create a factitious prosperity by 
the destruction of a rival marine and by war expenditure was pos- 
sible. To create permanent prosperity by the destruction of wealth 
was not. 


The necessary inference from all which is quite contrary to 
established fact. Several of the direct gains secured by the 
treaty can, indeed, no longer be counted. Minorca is a 
Spanish possession; the trade of the sugar islands is at a 
low ebb; the slave trade, having served to build up Liver- 
pool, is a thing of the past, though Liverpool remains. 
But our hold on India has not been relaxed; and in the 
year 1900 we are not going to undervalue the acquisition of 
Canada, whatever Mr. Smith was ready to do in 1899. 
But even at the time the indirect gains of successful 
war were beyond comparison greater than those directly 
awarded. We had secured the practical monopoly of the 
world’s commerce, and by the wars of the French Revolution 
and the Empire we sealed our possession. Mr. Smith 
speaks of the prosperity so won as ‘ factitious;’ in history 
the possession for a century and a half may almost be called 
‘permanent.’ Of course the statistics of the National Debt 
can be adduced as certain proof of the ruinous cost 
of war. The proof ceases to be a proof when the 
figures of the National Debt are collated with those of 
revenue, merchant tonnage, and the value of exports and 
imports. It will then be understood how it was that after 
each increase of debt it was found easier to pay the 
interest. 

Mr. Smith’s comments on the war waged by Henry V. 
are dictated by the same spirit, speaking, it would seem, 
without considering the special conditions. He supposes 
the war to have sprung de xovo out of Henry’s claim to the 
throne of France. But the war was no new war; it was 
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begun by the French king eighty years before, in the hope 
of winning back Aquitaine to the French crown, and had 
gone on pretty continuously ever since. There had been 
truces, but they were little more than nominal. The 
French had taken advantage of the political state of 
England—an imbecile king, a dying heir, and an infant 
successor—to secure great successes; it was equally natural 
for Henry to take advantage of the sanguinary quarrel 
which was rending France. And what he claimed, in the 
first instance, was not the crown, but the terms of the 
Treaty of Bretigny, with Normandy added—partly, we may 
suppose, as compensation for the delay, partly because of 
the weakness of France. Of all this Mr. Smith has 
nothing; he says :— 

‘The conduct of France had been unfriendly; she had fomented 
and aided Scotch hostility and Welsh rebellion; but unfriendly also 
was the occupation of Calais by England, to say nothing of her 
barring, by the retention of a remnant of Aquitaine, with Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, the unification of France. The union of the two 
crowns upon the same head was impracticable, and if it had been 
practicable would have been fatal.’ 


It is quite legitimate to put forward these conclusions, 
though they are stated with an excess of assurance. 
Potential history is an impossible study, and in this case all 
that we can certainly say is that the chronicles of the two 
countries would be very different from what they actually 
are if the union had been completed and had endured. It 
is equally legitimate to argue, as Mr. Smith has argued, 
that the holding of Aquitaine by the English was contrary 
to the interests of England, that the effort to maintain our 
grasp of it would, if rightly directed, have been sufficient 
to reduce Scotland to allegiance. But to suggest that 
England was under a moral obligation to give up territory 
which she had legally and peacefully inherited and had 
held for two centuries or more, solely because the French 
coveted it, is neither history, nor philosophy, nor common 
sense. The French, at any rate, give no support to any 
such theory. In the end of the seventeenth century, by 
force, and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, by 
fraud, France possessed herself of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Germany always desired to recover these provinces, either 
by diplomacy or by war, but by European concert was pre- 
vented. At last, after waiting from 130 to 200 years, her 
opportunity came, and she compelled the robber to disgorge. 
France, far from accepting Mr. Smith’s theory, felt and 
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still feels aggrieved, and was and is ready to go to very 
great lengths to regain the lost provinces. That if ever 
she sees, or fancies she sees, her opportunity, she will make 
the attempt, may be considered certain; and meanwhile 
the loss and the hope of recovery colour and modify all her 
diplomacy and her foreign policy. 

The only differences between the cases of Alsace-Lorraine 
and Aquitaine are that England had held this latter much 
longer, and that original acquisition of it was neither by 
conquest nor chicanery, but by marriage and inheritance. 
As the result of the war which, with varying fortunes, 
lasted for upwards of a hundred years, England finally lost 
this rich province in the unhappy reign of Henry VI.; but 
the memory of it remained. Every English king, every 
English government, held that it still belonged to England, 
and that it was their duty to recover it. This does not 
appear so prominently in history, for the English did not 
ery aloud for ‘la revanche,’ and the chroniclers did not 
ulways know of the wish for it. But the desire and in- 
tention appear in every negotiation—from those that were 
carried on in the reign of Henry IV. with Burgundy or 
Armagnac to those with France or Spain or Germany, 
which occupied such a large share of Wolsey’s life. And 
though before the accession of Elizabeth people were begin- 
ning to console themselves with the belief that the grapes 
were sour, and that England was better without the grape- 
bearing province, the loss of Calais kept the memory green 
till near the end of the sixteenth century. But Elizabeth’s 
reign was filled with present realities and future hopes 
rather than with fond memories of the past. Driven out of 
Trance, the English were spreading over the ocean or 
secking compensation in the New World; and thus it is 
that 
‘a great part of Elizabeth’s reign is a glorious gap in_ political 
history. Politics are almost lost in the struggle for national existence, 
and the history is military or diplomatic. ‘The page is filled by the 
efforts of statesmen to support the Protestant and English interest, in 
Scotland against that of the Guises, in France to protect the same 
interests against the same dark power; by the deeds and sufferings 
of the English auxiliaries in the Netherlands and in France; by the 
war with Spain upon the sea and the defeat of the Armada. Patriotism 
takes the form of loyalty to the head of the nation. . . . Shakespeare 
is full of patriotic fire; but in the mirror which he holds up to his 
age no political forms are seen. He is himself monarchical, dislikes 
the mob, laughs a little at the sectaries, girds at the Pope, though he 
makes no allusion to the struggle with Papal Spain or to the Armada; 
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but there is not a trace in him of party feeling or of interest in 
constitutional questions. To him King John is the King of England 
defending the realm against the French invader; of the Great Charter 
he says not a word.’ 


For Mr. Smith the reign is practically a blank—not, in- 
deed, that he does not devote a legitimate number of pages 
to it, but that the subject is not congenial to him, and his 
treatment of it is perfunctory, confused, inaccurate, and 
needlessly abusive of the queen and ‘her vile favourite, 
‘ Leicester.’ But 


‘as the reign wears on and the danger from abroad passes away, 
home politics revive. The House of Commons shows a more 
independent spirit, vindicates its freedom of speech, attacks abuses, 
moots high questions of state, challenges prerogative, opens, in fact, 
the irrepressible conflict between government by prerogative and 
government by Parliament, of which the supremacy of Parliament is 
destined to be the result.’ 


This revival is the more interesting as calling attention 
to the fact that there was a House of Commons to revive. 
When the kings of France made themselves absolute, they 
so changed the constitution of their Parliament that it was 
powerless to resist their will, and they abolished the States- 
General altogether. During the greater part of the six- 
teenth century the Tudor sovereigns were at least as absolute 
as any of the French kings, but they were so under the 
forms of the constitution. They were careful to obtain a 
constitutional sanction for their most unconstitutional acts. 
It was easier for them to have a Parliament to bear the 
burden of responsibility whether for beheading queens, 
dissolving monasteries, or burning heretics. Therefore they 
contented themselves with providing a Parliament willing 
to do exactly what it was ordered. The majority of the 
peers were creatures of the Crown; the majority of the 
commons were its nominees :— 

‘In a certain sense the weakness of Parliament may be said to have 
been its salvation. Had it been strong enough to wrestle with the 
Tudors, they, with the influences and needs of the time in their 
favour, would probably have destroyed it. As it was subservient, 
they were content to let it live, to pay it a nominal deference, some- 
times to let it relieve them of responsibility, and to wield supreme 
power under its forms.’ 


Henry VII., indeed, seldom troubled himself with one. 
He had other means of raising money, and felt that the 
exigencies of the time were best met by an absolute 
monarchy. His immediate successors, however, found their 
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hands strengthened by the pretence of parliamentary sup- 
port and even parliamentary limitation. Parliament thus 
continued to exist, and when the time came the limitation 
ceased to be a pretence; the House of Commons asserted, 
fought for, regained, and extended its constitutional 
authority. The struggle occupied the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, beginning almost with the accession 
of James I. and continuing with varying success, amid 
stormy debates, clashing arms, and tragic interludes, to the 
deposition of James IT. 

In Mr. Smith’s comments on the history of this interest- 
ing and important period there is much on which we would 
willingly pause; for though here, as in the later chapters of 
the work, his facts seem to have been occasionally selected 
by sentiment or prejudice rather than by authority, the 
merit of such a book by such an author is that it raises 
questions and leads or compels the reader to examine points 
of detail, as to which he may sometimes be resting in an 
attitude of what Paley used to call ‘otiose assent.’ In all 
serious studies, whatever breaks up this otiose assent is 
useful, and in history the suggestions which lead to a con- 
sideration of the real meaning of events, or of the true 
character of the actors, have a value which may be far 
beyond their intrinsic worth. Some of Mr. Smith’s sketches 
of the most noteworthy men of the century are, however, 


admirable in their way. In the present year, that of Crom- 
well will bear repetition :— 


‘He had set out as a fanatic, though his fanaticism was sincere and 
grand; nor could he ever entirely put off the intellectual or the moral 
obliquity by which the character is beset. Up dangerous paths he 
had climbed, or rather had been drawn, to the height of power, and 
no doubt he had more than once slipped on the way... . He had 
undergone the evil influences, not only of faction, but of civil strife. 
His vision as a statesman could not extend beyond the horizon of 
his age, an age of state churches, of commercial monopoly, of religious 
and territorial war. But without being a demi-god, he may have 
been a very great man. Nor is it strange that to a very great man 
a great nation, in the throes of a revolution which stirred the depths 
of its soul, should have given birth. . . . A longer period of Cromwell, 
or of persistence in his policy, might have averted not only the 
reaction in England, with all the evil which it wrought, but the 
ascendency of Louis XIV., and have changed the course of European 
history. . . . For the time Cromwell's work was undone, and on his 
fame settled a cloud of obloquy, which now and then lifted when 
disaster and disgrace under other governments forced England to 
think of his glory. . . . The cloud is now dispersed, and Cromwell’s 
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work and name are accepted by his countrymen, to some of whom, 
perhaps, he has become an object of excessive admiration. As the 
world goes on and intelligence spreads, the importance of individual 
leaders grows less. . . . Yet, at a crisis, there may still be a call for 
a leader, and it is something to know that England has produced a 
leader indeed. Posthumous influence through their works is given 
to many, personal influence beyond their lives to few, but among 
those few is Oliver Cromwell.’ 


As a fellow to this might be placed in juxtaposition Mr. 
Smith’s picture of William of Orange—‘a man of his 
‘ century, a thoroughbred diplomatist and politician, the 
‘worthy heir of William the Silent ’—whose portrait, he 
thinks, ‘has somewhat lost by oratorical painting;’ or, in 
striking contrast, that of James II., who ‘was malignant 
‘and cruel in a high degree,’ whose ‘ heart was as hard as 
‘ flint,’ who ‘aimed at absolute power,’ with ‘Louis XIV. 
‘and French monarchy always in his mind,’ though, ‘ for- 
‘tunately for the nation, he was an obstinate fool.’ They 
are, however, too long to quote at length, and do not readily 
lend themselves to extracts. 

As we come into the eighteenth century the character of 
the work is in some respects changed; it more nearly ap- 
proximates to an ordinary history, though the commentary 
is there also. As a summary of domestic politics it leaves 
little to be desired, but the constitutional questions were 
comparatively few, and those—the Union of 1707, for 
instance, or that of 1800—do not strike any sympathetic 
note in the author’s bosom. He almost permits the in- 
ference that each union might have been better if confirmed 
on the lines sketched by Cromwell. But the main interest of 
the century lies neither in domestic politics nor in constitu- 
tional problems, but in our foreign relations and in the rude 
steps by which our commerce was extended and confirmed, 
our maritime supremacy established, our colonial empire 
developed. But such things are distasteful to the author 
and repugnant to his sentiment. He does not omit all 
mention of them, but what he does say is frequently in- 
accurate and always bald and perfunctory. War—every- 
where and for every cause except, perhaps, against the Irish 
or Scottish Celt—is an abomination in his eyes; peace—at 
any price, by full concession to any demand—appears to be 
his ideal of statesmanship. Walpole is a nobler and greater 
man than Chatham. 


‘Hero-worshippers will not worship Walpole. But if he did not 
give the nation glory, he helped to give it the material elements of 
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happiness. After all, military glory is not the only sentiment. There 
is a sentiment attached to prosperous industry and the home. If the 
people are prosperous, they will be happy; if they are happy, as a 
rule they will be good; and there are those whose sentiment is satisfied 
by goodness.’ 


This sounds Arcadian; but in national affairs goodness is 
a relative term, and even in private life the influence which 
prompts a man to deliver up his purse to the persuasive 
pistol of the robber is not called goodness, but fear. It is 
not goodness in a public minister to yield to the unjust 
demand of an enemy, because by a false economy, and by 
neglecting the armaments of his country, he has made it 
difficult or dangerous to protest against violence and 
robbery ; and it was not goodness that induced Walpole to 
acquiesce in the Spaniards seizing Naples in 1755, and con- 
verting the western basin of the Mediterranean into a 
Bourbon lake, the evil effects of which we were to feel nine 
years later, when France forceda waron us. But presumably 
there ought to have been no war—certainly not with Spain, 
who was justly irritated by our retention of Gibraltar, of 
which, however, there was no question at this time; and, in 
the name of goodness, not with France, when it would have 
been so easy to send the Elector of Hanover back to his 
German principality, welcome James III. as our sovereign, 
change our form of religion, adopt wooden shoes, and 
receive a French resident at our Court. But what is this 
paltry talk of goodness and generosity but a craven fear 
which Mr. Swinburne has well described as 
‘fain to prate 

Of honour in dishonour, pride brought low, 

And humbleness whence holiness must grow, 

And greatness born of shame to be so great’? 


To very many readers the most interesting pages in the 
whole work will be those which treat of the revolt of our 
North American colonies, and the conditions under which 
they won their independence. Mr. Smith’s English ante- 
cedents, and long residence in America, have naturally led 
him to consider this chapter of our history with fuller 
knowledge than falls to the lot of most Englishmen, and 
without the prejudice which hampers so many of the 
historians of the States. To Englishmen in general the 
rebellion and the war arose simply out of the Stamp Act 
and the Boston Port Bill. Among Americans, who ought to 
have known better, it was long considered a necessity of 
patriotism to speak of them as the uprising of a people 
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determined to be free against a wicked conspiracy, on the 
part of the king and his ministers, to enslave them, and to 
refer their good success to the military ardour and persistent 
bravery of their men, guided by the military skill of 
Washington. A better tone and truer statement are to be 
found in some of their recent writings, but they have not 
yet found their way into the books which are read by the 
bulk of the people, or are taught in the schools. Contrary 
to the lessons of these last, Mr. Smith shows that from the 
foundation of the several colonies, ‘ by religious or political 
* exiles, who carried with them the spirit of resistance to 
‘ oppression,’ there had always been a strong degree of 
repulsion to the authority of the English Government :— 

‘In the north was the descendant of the exiled Puritan; in the 
south was the descendant of the exiled Cavalier; in Maryland the 
Roman Catholic had sought a haven of refuge from the penal laws; 
in Pennsylvania the Quaker had found freedom from a state church. 
To these had recently been added Irish Presbyterians, fugitives at 
once from the tyranny of the Irish episcopate and from British 
restrictions on Irish industry.’ 


He then gives a short outline of the different forms of 
government in the different colonies, and continues :— 

‘Though there was a certain amount of chronic friction between 
their local assemblies and the governors, they had politically little 
cause for complaint, nor did they seriously complain. . . . Com- 
mercially it was far otherwise. The colonies generally were treated 
by the mother-country, according to the notion universally prevalent 
in those protectionist days, as existing for her commercial benefit.’ 


He goes on to enumerate the several restrictions on trade as 
the practical working of the Navigation Act, and the 
jealousy of English manufacturers. This jealousy was no 
new thing; it was already well established before the end 
of the seventeenth century; and when some merchants of 
London suggested that the competition in manufactured 
goods might be prevented by developing the trade in 
colonial products, and proposed to found a company to 
import from New England the supplies of timber, masts, 
spars, tar, &c., needed for the navy, the influence of the 
Baltic merchants was sufficient to prevent the proposals 
being approved or the company’s getting a charter; while, 
at the same time, the influence of the manufacturers was 
sufficient to procure a prohibition of all manufacturing 
industry in the colonies. Some privileges, supposed to be 
countervailing, were conceded :— 


‘but these privileges did by no means countervail, and the colonial 
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system of England, though liberal compared with the Spanish system, 
and practically mitigated by contraband trade, was still so galling that 
in spite of the ties of race, history, and a common flag, there would 
probably have been a rupture long before, had the colonies not been 
bound to the mother-country by a strong tie of another kind.’ 


This tie was the need of protection against the French. 

‘The English colonists outnumbered the French thirty to one, and 

were certainly not inferior to them in natural valour. But they were 
farmers and traders, while the French-Canadian was as much of a 
bushranger as either, and was backed by the army of France as well 
as aided by the tomahawk of the Indian savage, to him a too congenial 
ally.’ 
The French were one compact body, governed by one 
despotic will. The English were split up into many 
different bodies, with many mutual jealousies; none was 
willing to take arms for the defence of another where the 
interest was not common. The danger from the French 
was more threatening to the New England colonies, and the 
southern provinces washed their hands of it; and similarly 
when Virginia was suffering from the invasion of the Indians, 
in 1763-4, New England refused to assist.* It was not—as is 
commonly said, and as Mr. Smith has repeated—to meet 
the cost of the war with France that Grenville imposed the 
Stamp Duties, but to ward off the ill consequences of this 
disunion by providing an armed force for the common 
defence. As is well known, the colonists refused to see 
the necessity or to pay the tax; all they would understand 
was that the French danger was removed :— 

‘After the conquest of Canada there was an outburst of loyal 
affection, and Pitt was as much idolisedt in British America as in 
Great Britain. But, as shrewd observers at the time foresaw, when 
the fear of France departed attachment to England cooled. From 
that time there was among the Republicans in Massachusetts a party 

which aspired to independence, and was ready to embrace the first 
occasion of breaking the chain. Its apostle was Samuel Adams, who, 
finding himself unfitted for trade, had turned his mind to political 
agitation.’ 
This first occasion came with the passing of the Stamp 
Act :— 


‘Massachusetts was ripe for revolt. Samuel Adams and his circle 
had leavened her with his doctrines; lawyers were her political 





* Cf. Lecky’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. iv. pp. 57-8. 
+ The memory of this is preserved in the name of Pittsburg, a town 
which occupies the site of Fort Duquesne, 
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pastors ; her taverns were full of political debate and agitation. She 
rose at once in angry protest, forcibly resisted the execution of the 
Act, levelled the stamp office, wrecked the house of the stamp dis- 
tributor . . . and gutted the mansion of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who barely escaped with his life. Her lips continued to speak the 
language of loyalty, but her hand had raised the standard of rebellion.’ 


Whether, in the state of public feeling thus excited, any 
ministry could have prevented the rebellion may be doubted ; 
but all possibility was at an end when the reins of govern- 
ment were entrusted to Lord North :— 


‘ North, round whose head an historic aureole of infamy has gathered, 
was neither bad nor wanting in capacity. He had great aptitude for 
business, great industry, great tact and readiness, as well as imper- 
turbable good humour in debate. . . . Nor, though the king’s nominee 
and a minister of prerogative, was he by any means himself disposed 
to violent or tyrannical courses. His easy good nature was his fault. 
His crime was compliance with the arbitrary and obstinate temper of 
the king. . . . His infamy shows that amiable weakness is criminal in 
a statesman,’ 


And so the rebellion began and the civil war. War, con- 
ducted in the cabinet by such men as Sandwich and 
Germain, and in the field by a Gage or a Howe, was not likely 
to have any happy result. Still the inherent superiority of 
disciplined over undisciplined forces was gradually showing 
itself. Enthusiasm, like a river in flood, may threaten to 
carry everything before it, but it dashes in vain against an 
army buttressed by discipline, and in cold, in wet, in hunger, 
and defeat, will surely die out. In presence of these diffi- 
culties raw levies will melt away. It is the rule of human 
nature, and once more proved itself in 1777. 

‘When from patriotic oratory or the tarring and feathering of 
Tories it came to real war, and that war opened with reverses, 
colonial fire began to covl. Men compared the cost of the conflict 
with its cause. Discontent, disunion, defalcation, and cabal set in. 
The militiaman would fight for his own homestead, but not for the 
common cause. [Bodies of militia, when their time was up, marched 
away from the camp on the eve of battle. . . . Despair begot treason, 
and Benedict Arnold conceived the design of playing Monck. The 
salvation of the colonial cause was its leader... . Yet at last even 
Washington almost despaired.’ 


And just in the nick of time came the surrender of Bur- 
goyne and the French intervention :— 


‘ For some time it had been apparent that France meant mischief, 
and that her disclaimers were lies. She now impudently threw off 
the mask, and sent a fleet and army to the assistance of the Americans. 
» . . All the enemies of England gathered, vulture-like, round her 
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apparently fainting frame. Spain joined the league, not from sympathy 
with the Americans, but from the passionate desire of recovering her 
Kock. Holland was drawn in while she contended against the right 
of searching neutral vessels for enemy’s goods. Russia and the other 
Baltic powers formed a menacing league of armed neutrality with the 
same intent. 


This last is, indeed, an exaggeration. The Armed 
Neutrality—or, as Catherine called it, the Armed Nullity— 
was never, in reality, menacing, for the Russian navy, 
largely officered by Englishmen and Scotchmen, was power- 
less. But the coalition was sufficiently formidable, and 
more especially when England was weakened by ten years 
of maladministration. And so the fatal blow fell. Corn- 
wallis was compelled to surrender, North resigned, the 
king yielded, and the American colonies were free. 

‘The loss,’ according to Mr. Smith, ‘was a gain in 
‘ disguise, so far as military strength, commercial profit, 
‘or real greatness was concerned.’ It is difficult to see 
where these advantages came in; how England’s military 
strength, for instance, was increased in the war with 
France ten years later, by having the ports of the United 
States closed to her ships as bases of operations, open to 
the enemy as harbours of refuge. But he is possibly right 
in saying that ‘the parting was sure to come;’ he is 
certainly right in saying, ‘What was deplorable was the 
‘manner of the parting, which entailed a deadly schism of 
‘the race and left a long train of bitterness and mutual 
‘animosities behind.’ When, however, he goes on to say 
that much of this animosity ‘is due to the retention of 
* Canada,’ with the very obvious suggestion that we were 
morally bound to give up Canada because the States would 
have liked it, we venture to think that, with all his ability, 
all his experience, he does not realise that the affairs of 
man are controlled by man’s nature. 

The story of Canada follows in due course, and is an 
interesting though short account of the solution, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, of the problem of how to 
settle the government of a country peopled by two distinct 
nationalities. Mr. Smith’s work is here more historical 
than elsewhere, and rightly so; for English historians have 
not yet learnt that the history of our colonies is the history 
of England herself, that what affects the one affects the 
other. If the events of the past months have brought this 
more truly home to our comprehensions, the united exertions 
of England’s sons will have given not only a present support, 
but a strength for all time to the integrity of the Empire. 
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Art. II.—Histoire de la Marine Francaise de 1815 a@ 1870. 
Par E. CueEvauier, Capitaine de Vaisseau. Paris: 
1900. 


iG any one should be disposed to believe that Captain 

Chevalier’s latest contribution to the history of the 
French navy is a pamphlet rather than a purely historical 
work, the supposition may be traced to the date of publica- 
tion. Within a brief period of time there has been a 
remarkable display of belligerent inclination throughout 
the civilised world. The long course of heavy expenditure 
on armaments has at length produced what, without 
exaggeration, may be called an explosion of pugnacity 
restricted to no one hemisphere and regardless of both 
latitude and longitude. As though there had arisen a 
deliberately malicious desire to controvert the theories of 
the complacent school of political philosophers, eagerness 
for combat has been as conspicuous in the industrial nations 
as in others. If observation, with extensive view, surveys 
mankind from Japan to Chicago, this is clearly perceived. 
The whole world, in spirit at least, is out on the war-path, 
and has been since the Spanish-American war began. It is 
no disparagement to the public-spirited and patriotic atti- 
tude of her Majesty’s subjects, both in the United Kingdom 
and in the Colonies during the present South African war, 
to say that the rush of volunteers to the front has, in some 
cases at least, been prompted by a longing to fight some- 
body. It would be worth while for a philosopher to inquire, 
and presumably not impossible to ascertain, how long after 
the conclusion of a great war a disinclination to engage in 
a fresh one continues. If we may hazard a suggestion, we 
would propose thirty years, or a little more, as a probable 
average on which to base investigations tending to establish 
a more precise figure. The period will be longer in the 
case of some nations than in that of others. The dominat- 
ing factor will probably turn out to be the influence on 
public sentiment of the generation which has had no experi- 
ence of war, and which fails to understand what it really 
involves. 

We have been led into these reflexions not only by the 
date at which the book before us has been published, but 
also by its final chapter, a postscript containing a disqui- 
sition on future belligerent methods which closely concern 
the British Empire and on which we shall remark further 
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on. Captain Chevalier’s name has been honourably known 
in naval literature for a good many years. He stands at 
the very head of French naval historians. Though inferior 
in philosophic insight and breadth of view to Captain 
Mahan and less gifted with the faculty of enforcing 
particular principles of maritime warfare, he is nevertheless 
a powerful writer and perhaps the one who best deserves a 
place—if with a long interval between—next after his 
eminent American contemporary. In 1877 Captain Chevalier 
published his striking ‘ Histoire de la Marine Frangaise 
‘ pendant la Guerre de l’Indépendance Américaine.’ He 
followed this up in 1886 with two volumes, one containing 
the history of the French navy ‘ Sous la Premiére République,’ 
and the other its history ‘Sous le Consulat et l’Empire.’ 
The work, especially the earliest volume, is of great value. 
It is based on the study of original documents preserved in 
the archives of the Ministry of Marine, which the author 
has examined with industry and used with discretion. The 
style has all the lucidity which we expect to find in French 
works of the kind, and the narrative has a sustained interest 
with which naval historians rarely succeed in investing 
their writings. Captain Chevalier is eminently impartial. 
He can do justice to an enemy as well as to a friend ; and, if 
not entirely free from national bias—and what author 
worthy of respect is?—his account of maritime events in 
the period with which he deals is fair and trustworthy. 

The present book is a continuation of the other, and we 
have thus a connected account of the navy of France for 
nearly a hundred years by an author whose qualifications 
entitle him to be listened to with respect. It is to be 
regretted that Captain Chevalier did not carry his narrative 
down to a rather later year than 1870. We should have 
been glad to have from his pen a real history of the brilliant 
services and devoted gallantry of the French officers and 
sailors in the defence of Paris where they won the admira- 
tion of friend and foe alike.* We hope that it is only post- 
poned; but we must confess to some disappointment at 
finding that in this latest volume he has not given us a 
disquisition, such as few besides himself could make equally 
attractive, on the effect of the general adoption of the 
new matériel—the armour-clad, the heavy rifled gun, the 
torpedo—on naval policy and tactics. No one will suppose 





* Some years ago he published a study called La Marine Francaise 
et la Marine Allemande pendant la Guerre de 1870-71. 
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that the naval history of the years from 1815 to 1870 can 
be made as interesting as that of the five-and-thirty pre- 
ceding them. The age of Rodney and Suffren, of Howe, 
of Hood and Nelson was filled with deeds, great in them- 
selves and important in their effects, which have had no 
parallel since. Nevertheless, the story of the French navy 
since the fall of the Great Napoleon is one which was well 
worth telling and well worth the attention of Englishmen. 
It may be said decidedly that it is highly creditable to 
French seamen. What they have done within the period 
under review, when learned from Captain Chevalier’s pages, 
will be likely to surprise those who have omitted to study 
naval affairs since the close of the last great war on the 
ocean. <A record comprising accounts of Navarino, the 
expedition to Algiers, the forcing of the Tagus, the reduc- 
tion of San Juan d’Ulloa, the campaigns in the River 
Plate, and against Russia in 1854 and 1855, the acquisition 
of Cochin-China, and the operations in Chinese waters and 
on the coast of Mexico—not to mention others—is one of 
which any navy might be proud. Though only briefly 
described, the proceedings of the naval brigade serving 
before Sebastopol should excite our interest, especially as it 
will probably be news to most of us that the French had a 
naval brigade in the Crimea at all. 

There is one striking thing in this work. Of the fourteen 
‘books’ or chapters of the historical part no fewer than 
eleven deal with operations carried on by the French in 
combination or in formal alliance with the English, and to 
these operations seven chapters are wholly devoted. One 
may be permitted to wonder if Frenchmen ever consider the 
facts on which this presentment of their naval history 
primarily and certainly rests. A people far less acute, if 
they were to consider them fully, would quickly perceive 
what difference the friendship or hostility of England makes 
to the prosperity and influence of France. Captain Cheva- 
lier’s last historical chapter contains an account of the 
Mexican expedition of 1862-67, with which is associated 
the recollection of the dismal tragedy of Queretaro. Though 
the French navy can look back without dissatisfaction to its 
own particular share in that expedition, it can hardly be 
blind to the humiliating position into which France was led 
when she ceased to act in Mexico in concert with the 
English, and had adopted a policy which no longer received 
their material support or commanded their confidence. 

A word has to be said of Captain Chevalier’s method, 
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He does not give precisely detailed information. Even in 
the earlier works he rarely put before his readers tabulated 
lists of naval forces; and those who wished to have exact 
accounts of the size, armament, and crews of ships had to 
look for them elsewhere than in his pages. In the present 
work he is even less communicative as to details. His plan 
is to give a succinct and clear narrative of events; and in 
this it must be allowed that he succeeds. A consequence of 
this is that, though his book gives pleasure to the reader, it 
is rather insufficient for the student of naval warfare. One 
could have spared several of the pages devoted to an account 
of inconsiderable operations on the Mexican coast had the 
space thus economised been utilised for a fuller description 
of the landing of the army in Algeria in 1830. While a 
detailed account—from the French side and by a seaman— 
of the French landing operation in the Crimea could hardly 
fail to be of value, and would certainly have been welcome 
to those who desire to have evidence in support of their 
opinion that both the operations just mentioned were credi- 
table to those who performed them. Captain Chevalier is 
rather sparing of dates. It is perplexing to have to go 
back, occasionally, through several paragraphs to recall in 
what month operations are being conducted, and through 
several pages to make sure of the year.* 

The quick succession of political changes in France in the 
years 1814 and 1815—the fall of the Empire, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon family, the re-establishment for the 
celebrated Hundred Days of Napoleon’s government, the 
flight of the Bourbons, the second fall of the Empire, and 
the second Bourbon restoration—naturally disorganised the 
administration of the French navy. The state of things was 
made worse by the necessity of doing something for the 
returned exiles who had been supporters of the old monarchy. 
If their navy ever had a golden age, Frenchmen would be 
unanimous in placing it in the days of the ancien régime. 
No English seaman will deny that its most brilliant period 
is to be looked for in the reign of Louis XVI.—in the war 
of American Independence. It is unlikely to be a mere 
accident, but the greatest naval names of France, for 
example Tourville and Suffren, are those of royal officers. 





* The present book, like the earlier, might have been more care- 
fully revised for the press. In the early volume there is an error in 
the title-page. In the present volume a name is not always spelled 
in the same way, 
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The royalist noblesse has—at any rate till very recently— 
shown less reluctance to serve in the navy, the glories of 
which are closely associated with the fleur de lys, than in 
the army which counts as its greatest achievements those 
performed under the tricolour. 
The restored government felt itself compelled to admit 
into the service former emigrant officers who, as Captain 
Chevalier says, had ceased to have anything to do with the 
sea for more than twenty years and who were generally 
unfit for the duties of the ranks in which they were placed. 
The adoption of this procedure was an abandonment of the 
principle that had made the old Bourbon navy so efficient. 
‘In 1782,’ says the American historian Theodore Roosevelt,* 
‘ the French marine was at its highest point; it was com- 
‘manded by officers of ability and experience, promoted 
* largely for merit, and with crews thoroughly trained, espe- 
‘ cially in gunnery, by a long course of service on the sea.’ 
The French navy proved to be formidable in direct propor- 
tion to its ‘ blue water ’ experience, a thing to be specially 
commended to British naval officers of the present day when 
training in harbour or on shore takes up so large a part of 
the time of those whom we wish to make intoseamen. The 
French government had not long to wait before learning the 
result of giving commands to naval officers who had spent 
most of their lives on shore. The catastrophe of the 
* Medusa,’ which occupies so prominent a place in the litera- 
ture and art of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
was directly traceable to it. The command of a squadron, 
in which the frigate ‘ Medusa ’ was the principal vessel and 
which was despatched in 1816 to take over the restored 
territory of Senegal, was given to an officer who had left 
the navy as a lieutenant at the beginning of the Revolution 
and had had no connexion with it for five-and-twenty years. 
This officer was not less ignorant than desirous of concealing 
his want of knowledge. He would take no advice from the 
real seamen with whom he was associated. It is not sur- 
prising that the frigate was wrecked on the north-west 
coast of Africa. Part of the crew took to the boats; a large 
number, including a company of soldiers, were put on a raft, 
and most of the latter perished miserably. One good result 
followed on this disaster. The government put on the 





* Late leader of the ‘ Rough-riders’ in the Cuban campaign of 1898 
and present Governor of the State of New York, in his valuable 
* Naval War of 1812’ (6th ed., 1897), p, 505, 
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retired list the greater part of the emigrant officers, ‘ whose 
‘restoration to the navy in 1815,’ says Captain Chevalier, 
‘ had become a national peril.’ 

The Restoration government wished to regain the in- 
fluence which France had enjoyed in the Mediterranean 
before the Revolution. It accordingly sent ships of war to 
the Levant, and, in 1819, ordered a small squadron to join 
some English ships in a sort of naval demonstration at 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. At this time France had the 
good fortune of being served by a Minister of Marine who 
understood his work. The state of the public finances 
rendered it extremely difficult to find money enough to 
keep up a strong fleet. Baron Portal, the minister, was 
convinced that the possession of a respectable navy was a 
necessity for France; anything less would be a useless 
expense. ‘ You must,’ he said, ‘either abandon the insti- 
‘tution to save expenditure, or increase expenditure to 
‘ preserve the institution.” He gained his point, and the 
French navy was in a position to make a respectable show 
when called upon to support the Duc d’Angouléme in his 
operations against Cadiz in 1823. The part played by the 
French squadron at the battle of Navarino, where it fought 
side by side with British and Russian ships, was creditable 
to both the seamanship and the valour of its crews. In 
England we are familiar with the details of this action, as 
far as our own fleet is concerned ; and we may find an ex- 
cellent account of the French share in it in Captain 
Chevalier’s pages. 

The next operation on a large scale in which the French 
navy was engaged, and which—though primarily a military 
undertaking—was nevertheless of naval importance, was 
the expedition to Algiers in 1830. Attempts to put pressure 
on the Dey by naval means alone had been going on for 
three years; but the result was disappointing. Employ- 
ment in these, however, had been an admirable preparation 
of the French naval officers and seamen for what was to 
come. It was decided to invade the territory of the Dey 
and reduce him to submission by means of an army. The 
expedition was on a large scale. The fleet was composed 
of one hundred men-of-war of various sizes and five hundred 
and seventy-two merchant vessels. The army to be trans- 
ported was to consist of 37,000 men and 4,000 horses; and 
a large stock of provisions, stores, and war-material had to 
be carried across the sea at the same time. Many of the 
ships of war were used as transports for the troops. Con- 
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ducting this prodigious armament of 674 vessels from Toulon 
to Sidi-Ferruch Bay, where the landing was to take place, 
was an operation requiring no small talent in the admiral 
and a fairly high average of seamanship in his subordinates. 
It is interesting to find, when we remember the date, that 
seven steam-vessels took part in the expedition. 

Admiral Duperré, who was in command on the sea, 
carried out his part of the undertaking in a very efficient 
manner. Off the Balearic Isles the fleet encountered a 
heavy gale. The merchant-vessels—many of which, as may 
have been deduced from a consideration of their number, 
were small—had to run into port. The men-of-war kept 
under way under the lee of the islands. The fleet started 
again, and on the evening of the third day anchored in 
Sidi-Ferruch Bay. The disembarkation began at 3 o’clock 
on the following morning (June 14, 1830). The Algerines 
had made some preparations to dispute the landing. They 
had erected batteries on the neighbouring heights. The 
disembarkation of an army is an operation in which, just 
now, we take special interest, and this will justify a rather 
full account of the one under notice. In accordance with 
his method Captain Chevalier does not give us details, so 
they must be looked for elsewhere. M. Troude* tells us 
that the First Division was composed of 

Infantry . . . : - 9,600 men 

Artillery (18 field guns) . . TS we 
" (mountain battery) . 100 ,, 

Engineer troops . ° - 80 , 


It was on shore by 4.30 a.m., two steamers having given 
valuable assistance in towing the boats filled with troops. 
The enemy’s opposition was soon overcome, and he was 
driven from his positions, the French loss being about fifty 
killed and wounded. The Second Division, rather less than 
10,000 strong, was on shore by 6 a.M.; and by noon the 
Third Division, of equal force. ‘Thus in nine hours, counting 
from 3 A.M., in the face of a feeble opposition, the French 
had landed an army of a little over 30,000 men, with four 
field batteries, one mountain battery, 200 horses, a quantity 
of ammunition, and ten days’ rations. Several thousand 
men, over 4,000 horses, the siege-train, and a multiplicity 
of stores were still afloat, and the work of putting all} on 





* Batailles Navales en France (Paris, 1868), vol. iv. p. 262. 
+ The Annuaire Historique for 1830 (p. 74) gives details of the 
composition of the expeditionary army. It was significant of the 
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shore was not finally completed for nearly a fortnight, the 
work having been impeded by bad weather on June 16, 23, 
and 27. Several vessels had parted their cables and had 
gone ashore. 

The ships of war were employed in making a diversion in 
aid of the army by cannonading the defences of Algiers ; but 
this proceeding had no useful result and was given up, but not 
however until an unfortunate accident had occurred in the 
fleet. A gun burst on board one of the ships, killing ten men 
and wounding an officer and fourteen men. On July 4, twenty 
days after the disembarkation, the French army entered the 
city of Algiers, and the admiral took possession of seven 
small vessels forming the Dey’s navy. A squadron was sent 
to seize Bona and to bring the Bey of Tripoli to terms, 
both of which it carried out successfully. The navy had 
done its work well; but, as Captain Chevalier is careful to 
point out, during the expedition to Algiers it had not been 
called upon to fight, and, moreover, was not in a condition 
todo so. It is important to bearthis in mind. A moderate 
amount of opposition on the water would have seriously 
royalist government methods that an enormous number of persons 
were included as members of the staff. ‘Une foule de jeunes gens 
des plus nobles familles et d’étrangers, un prince de Schwartzenberg, 
un aide de camp du grand-duc Michel, le colonel Philosophoff, un 
capitaine de la marine anglaise, M. Mansell, avaient sollicité et obtenu 
Yhonneur de faire cette campagne.’ The numbers were :— 




















| Non-com. 
— Officers | officers and Horses 

soldiers 
General staff, &e. 9. 569 | 8 577 
Staff of divisions . ’ | 54 _ 159 
» artillery . ‘ ei 27 14 49 
» engineers. : | 7 7 85 
Gendarmerie ° ' 24 120 386 
Infantry . ' . 1,010 29,772 526 
Cavalry . . ° of 33 501 503 
Artillery . .  . | 73 2,254 1,309 
Engineers . . . , 58 1,272 133 
Departmental workmen ° 15 813 10 
Military train . ° ‘ 26 825 1,330 
Post office, &c. . ° ° —_ 45 45 
Total ° 1,876 | 35,651 4,512 

—— $$ 
Grand total i 37,507 
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hampered, and probably would have entirely prevented, the 
disembarkation of the army. The little Algerine navy of 
vessels carrying from eight to twenty guns was too insignifi- 
cant to attempt to oppose it. The French, in fact, held the 
undisputed and, in the circumstances, indisputable com- 
mand of the sea, and were therefore able to put their army 
on shore without any risk of molestation. 

Before the close of the month which saw the French 
occupation of Algiers there had been another revolution in 
France, the Bourbon family had been again expelled, and 
the Monarchy of July had been established. The new 
government soon had an opportunity of employing the navy 
in an operation which was more distinctly naval in character 
than that just effected in North Africa. France had cause 
of complaint against Portugal. As this did not receive 
proper attention, it was decided tosend a squadron to enforce 
reparation. Early in 1831 this squadron, after fruitless 
efforts to obtain satisfaction of the French demands, seized 
several Portuguese merchant-ships off the Tagus and also a 
corvette and a man-of-war brig at the Azores. The Portu- 
guese authorities still held out, and Admiral Roussin was sent 
with a fleet of six line-of-battle ships, four frigates, three 
corvettes, and a brig, to insist upon submission. In case 
this were refused, he was ordered to force an entrance into 
the Tagus, proceed to Lisbon, and impose conditions on the 
Portuguese by arms. The admiral sent in his demands, 
and, these being rejected, he proceeded on July 11, 1831, to 
carry out his instructions. 

The wind was fresh from north to north-west. The pilots 
thought it was not favourable enough to ensure a passage of 
the channels through the bar at the mouth of the Tagus. 
Admiral Roussin nevertheless determined to go on. Fort 
St. Julian and Bugio Tower, about 2,000 yards apart and 
able to cross their fire, were the first obstacles to be 
encountered. After passing them ships going’ up the river 
would come under the guns of Belem Castle and several 
batteries established along the shore as far up as Lisbon. 
The admiral’s plan was to anchor at Paco d’Arcos if his 
ships were damaged by the fire of St. Julian and Bugio; 
otherwise to push on to Lisbon itself. To take a fleet of 
sailing-ships with a ‘scant’ wind pasta succession of hostile 
forts and batteries required no uncommon resoluteness of 
spirit in the admiral and unfaltering reliance on the sea- 
manship of his captains. Navies then did not know so 
much about passing in front of forts as was afterwards 
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learned in the American civil war. What little was known, 
for example as regards Duckworth’s passage of the Dar- 
danelles in 1807, tended to foster a belief that, though the 
passage could be effected, the damage done to the ships 
would be considerable. 

The six French ships of the line formed one column and 
were directed to engage Fort St. Julian. The four frigates 
and the three corvettes formed a second column on the star- 
board side of the first and were to cannonade Bugio Tower. 
The two Portuguese works opened fire as soon as the lead- 
ing ships came within range. The fleet reserved its fire till 
it got near. After five or six broadsides St. Julian and 
Bugio, which suffered considerably, were practically silenced ; 
and the admiral continued his route towards the city, ex- 
changing shots on the way with the shore batteries, the 
opposition offered by which was not very serious. Belem 
Castle was engaged about 4 p.m. at a range of half a cable 
or a hundred yards. A few broadsides from one of the 
frigates induced the vessels of the Portuguese squadron to 
strike their colours. ‘ At five o’clock,’ says Captain Cheva- 
lier, ‘the whole fleet was moored six hundred yards off the 
‘ quays of the city. The victory of the French fleet was 
‘ complete.’ The Portuguese government ceded all that was 
demanded. The operation just concluded was one of the 
last on any considerable scale carried out by the old sailing 
fleets, and it merited the approbation conveyed by our 
author in the following words :— 

‘To appreciate correctly the success obtained by the French fleet we 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that the entrance to the Tagus was, 
at that date, considered impassable. The resistance of the Portuguese 
government to the demands of France had no other support than this 
opinion. It is, above all, for this reason that the result obtained did 
the greatest honour to Admiral Roussin and to the captains of his 
fleet. As a seaman the admiral showed a decision and a coup d’ail 
which cannot be too much praised.’ (P. 78.) 


The next achievement of the French navy also was to be 
performed in an engagement with coast fortifications. 
There had existed for some time, between France and 
Mexico, difficulties which, as Captain Chevalier states, ‘la 
‘diplomatie ne parvenait pas a résoudre.? The Mexican 
coast was blockaded, but without effect; and stronger 
measures had to be tried. Admiral Baudin, a veteran of the 
great war, in which he had gained high distinction and had 
lost an arm, was sent to Vera Cruz, where he arrived on 
October 26, 1838. His force was composed of four frigates, 
VOL. CXCII. NO. CCCXCIII. D 
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two corvettes, three brigs, two bomb-vessels, and two 
steamers.* Receiving an unsatisfactory reply to his repre- 
sentations, he prepared to attack the fortress of San Juan de 
Ulloa, the chief defence of the city of Vera Cruz on the side 
of the sea. It lies about half a mile to seaward of that 
city, being built on a shoal covered by only a foot or two of 
water. This was of itself a defence against close attack by 
ships or assault by landing-parties. It was a bastioned work 
of four faces, and at the time in question was armed with 
186 guns of different calibres and seven mortars. ‘The 
‘ French squadron,’ says Captain Mahan,} ‘though few in 
‘ numbers, deliberately undertook to batter by horizontal fire 
‘—as well as to bombard, in the more correct sense of the 
‘ word, with the vertical fire of mortars—the long-renowned 
‘castle of San Juan de Ulloa, the chief defence of Vera 
‘Cruz. It was still the day of sailing-ships, both of war and 
* of commerce.’ 

The attack was made on November 27. The frigates 
anchored with springs on their cables about half a mile from 
the works. The bomb-vessels were towed by the steamers to 
a position a mile distant. The Prince de Joinville, who 
died only a few weeks ago, was in command of a cor- 
vette, and signalised himself by the bold and skilful manner 
in which he joined in the attack with his ship under way. 
The engagement began at 2.30 p.m., and was continued till 
8 o’clock, when darkness ended it. Half an hour later the 
Mexican commander asked for an armistice, and on the 
following day the fortress was delivered up to the French, 
who garrisoned it; and a convention was made by the terms 
of which only a thousand Mexican troops were to remain in 
Vera Cruz. The fire from the ships had been well sus- 
tained. They discharged 320 mortar shells, 177 shells from 
guns, and 7,771 shot. The French loss was small: 4 killed 
and 29 wounded. Ofa garrison of 1,100 men, the Mexicans 
in San Juan de Ulloa lost one-half. 

The Mexican Government refused to recognise the con- 
vention made with Admiral Baudin, sent troops to reinforce 
those left in Vera Cruz, and declared war against France. 
The admiral’s care now was to disarm the sea-face of the 
city fortifications. Todo this he landed twelve hundred men 





* The first steamers to cross the Atlantic under the French flag: 
Mahan’s ‘ Admiral Farragut’ (London, 1893), p. 80. 

+ In his Life of Admiral Farragut (p. 75). The admiral, then 
commanding the U.S.s, ‘ Erie,’ was an eye-witness of the French attack. 
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from his squadron in three columns, he himself going with the 
centre column. The reinforced Mexicans resisted at several 
points. One party of French stormed a house and captured a 
Mexican general, the Prince de Joinville in person receiving 
his sword. The celebrated President Santa Anna, who was 
in the building, managed to make his escape. It was hope- 
less to try to subdue or hold the city in the face of the 
force of Mexicans now occupying it. Admiral Baudin, there- 
fore, having spiked, broken the carriages of, or thrown over 
the parapet, eighty-two guns, which were mounted where 
they could annoy his ships or the fortress in his possession, 
decided to return on board. The retreat was carried out in 
good order in the face of the advancing Mexicans. The 
French in this spirited affair had eight officers and men killed 
and fifty-six wounded. Captain Chevalier’s comment is, ‘ The 
‘ action of the navy is effective within the range of its guns; 
‘but for it, a landing in force is a delicate operation.’ 
Negotiations were now begun between the governments of 
France and Mexico. Ontheir conclusion San Juan de Ulloa 
was restored to the latter. 

Like other recent French writers on naval affairs, Captain 
Chevalier expresses a high opinion of Admiral Lalande, who 
commanded in the Levant in 1840, while we were assisting 
the Sultan in his campaign in Syria against Mehemet Ali 
of Egypt. Admiral Lalande’s fleet, we are told, ‘was the 
‘only one since 1793 which was in a state to meet an 
‘ enemy without disadvantage to itself.’ The admiral exer- 
cised his ships until he had got his fleet into excellent 
order, which no one more readily admitted than our own 
officers. He was by no means the only French admiral of 
whom this could be said. It is not uncharitable to suspect 
that his celebrity among his own countrymen rests largely 
on his request, discovered afterwards, to be allowed to make 
a treacherous attack on the British fleet when he could 
take it unawares. We may suppose that he could not have 
been ignorant of the instructions to do the same thing 
given in 1778 to the Comte d’Estaing by the French 
government, which Captain Chevalier himself, writing in 
1877,* unreservedly condemns. That Admiral Lalande was 
troubled with few scruples will appear from what a French 
historian (Capefigue) says of him when the Capitan Pasha 
carried the Turkish fleet over to the Egyptians: ‘ Tout cela 





* Histoire de la Marine Frangaise pendant la Guerre de )’Indépen- 
dance Américaine, p. 79. 
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‘se faisait sous les yeux de l’amiral francais, M. Lalande, 
‘déja un peu en opposition avec l’ambassadeur le baron 
‘ Roussin [the admiral of the Tagus expedition], qui loyale- 
‘ment voulait soutenir les intéréts de la Porte Ottomane, 
‘ et surtout ce principe: que la trahison d’une troupe sous 
‘le drapeau est un fatal exemple pour tous les gouverne- 
‘ments.’ Admiral Lalande, Capefigue also informs us, pro- 
posed to fall upon our fleet without any declaration of war. 
Luckily for the peace of the world, he did not add to the 
morals of a buccaneer a buccaneer’s courage. He hesitated 
to act without the shelter of superior authority. M. Thiers, 
who was in power at the time, would probably have sanc- 
tioned the admiral’s proposal, but Louis Philippe would not 
entertain it. It is well to remember this episode. We 
may suspect, reasonably enough, that it was far from being 
a solitary instance of treacherous intention foiled by timidity 
when the moment for action drew near. Mommsen, speaking 
of the Gauls, says that all their history shows that they 
‘ boldly challenge danger while future, but lose their courage 
‘ before its presence.’ Breaches of international honour are 
best averted by making would-be perpetrators dread the 
consequences. 

We may pass over the operations on the coast of Marocco 
in 1844, one of which—the attack on Mogador by a squadron 
under the Prince de Joinville as rear-admiral—cost the French 
fourteen killed and sixty-four wounded, and gave a name toa 
ship of war. The next event in French naval history which 
claims notice is the action at Obligado on the river Parana. 
In this brilliant achievement the French and English navies 
acted together. Rosas, the dictator of the Argentine 
Republic, had closed the navigation of the river. Hostilities 
between him on one side and England and France on the 
other had been practically in progress for some time. At 
Obligado, on the right bank of the Parana, the Argentines 
had constructed a barrier stretching from bank to bank, 
and consisting of twenty-four large hulks held in position 
by three chain cables. This was protected at its eastern 
end by four batteries, two of them being sixty feet above 
the river and two a fleur d’eau, mounting twenty-four guns 
and supported by eight field pieces. The other end was 
defended by two gunboats and a small vessel of six guns. 
Ten fire-ships were kept in readiness on the right bank. 

Six English vessels, a corvette, two steamers, and three 
brigs, under Commodore Hotham, and five French, one of 
which was a steamer, under Captain Tréhouart, started to 
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force the passage on November 20,* 1845. The breeze was 
light, and the advance necessarily slow, as the sailing 
vessels formed the attacking columns; the steamers being 
kept in reserve. One by one the vessels came up, having 
suffered severely as they advanced. The ‘San Martin,’ on 
board of which Captain Tréhouart commanded, was reduced 
to a wreck, and the captain shifted his broad pennant to 
another vessel. The enemy’s fire-ships proved ineffective, 
his armed vessel was set on fire and blown up, and his gun- 
boats withdrew. English and French boats’ crews were 
employed to sever the chain, which was done under a heavy 
fire, and a passage was made through the barrier. The 
batteries were now cannonaded by the steamers, and land- 
ing parties of both navies were put on shore. These drove 
off the hostile troops, destroyed the batteries, and threw 
their armament into the river, the navigation of which was 
now free. This was only one in a series of operations in the 
Plate and other rivers. It was a most spirited affair, in 
which our officers and men behaved with distinguished 
courage. Yet it is hardly known in this country. In 
France, on the contrary, its merit was rightly appreciated. 
A man-of-war was called ‘Obligado’ after the action; and 
Captain Tréhouart has had another named after him. 

The later more important proceedings, of which Captain 
Chevalier gives us an account, are those in which again the 
English and French navies acted together. These are the 
Black Sea, Baltic, and other campaigns of the Russian war 
of 1854-56, and the campaigns in China in the years 1857, 
1858, 1859, and 1860. The history of these is too well 
known to need repetition here. Captain Chevalier tells it 
with his usual clearness, but in a necessarily abbreviated 
form. He does not omit to mention the British share in 
the operations, but he naturally deals principally with the 
proceedings of his own navy. Hostilities in the Crimea 
began with the landing of the allied army of 61,200 men— 
English, French, and Turks. The two former nations 
landed about 27,600 men each.t The French landed no 
cavalry; the English 1,200. ‘The infantry and part of the 
artillery were put on shore ina day. The whole work took, 
as Kinglake states, ‘five September days’ before it was 





* Captain Chevalier (p. 125) says merely ‘le 20,’ and October is 
the last month named by him. The action, however, took place in 
November. 

T Bazancourt, L’Expédition de Crimée (Paris, 1856), i. p. 193, 
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complete. The transport of this considerable army to the 
shores of the Crimea was effected without even apprehen- 
sion of interference. It was another and striking example 
of the advantages due to having command of the sea :— 

‘The fleets of the Allied Powers were at hand, and their ships had 
dominion over all the Euxine to the Straits of Kertch. They had 
the command of the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, the Mediterranean, 
of the whole ocean, and of all the lesser seas, bays, gulfs, and straits 
from the gut of Gibraltar to within sight of St. Petersburg.’ (King- 
lake, ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ ii. p. 97). 


We now take leave of Captain Chevalier as an historian 
and are called upon to consider him as a naval strategist, if 
not as an anti-English pamphleteer—a part which his pre- 
vious literary performances in no way suggested that he was 
likely to assume. His fifteenth and last ‘book’ or chap- 
ter is devoted to a discussion of the best way of making war 
on England. This portion of his work ought to interest us 
most. He begins by saying that during the period which 
elapsed between 1815 and the end of 1869 the French navy 
took part in many expeditions, but in no war that could be 
properly called maritime. Before 1815, on the contrary, 
French naval history is made up almost entirely of the 
narrative of conflicts with England. It is therefore neces- 
sary to inquire if France employed the best means of com- 
bating a Power which, since the reign of Louis XIV., 
disposed of forces superior to hers. The point to be 
determined is the method that a weak navy should adopt if 
it has to contend with a stronger one. 

It is to be noted—though we are unable to estimate the 
full significance of this fact—that Captain Chevalier assumes 
throughout that his country will have to carry on alone the 
naval struggle which he contemplates. He makes no provi- 
sion for an alliance with any other continental power. 
However much he may disapprove the naval strategy adopted 
by his countrymen in former wars, it is unlikely that he 
would go so far as to condemn their habit—invariable 
throughout the greater part of the time he specifies—of 
trying to get the help of a naval ally. We claim to be 
justified in concluding that the plan he advocates is one 
that would really be suitable for two navies acting in concert 
against the English. A glance at the additions to the 
Russian navy, proposed or actually being made, will give 
rise to a belief that they are specially adapted for the kind 
of warfare against England which Captain Chevalier is not 
alone among his compatriots in thinking the most likely 
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to succeed. With next to no commerce of her own to pro- 
| tect, Russia is building quite a fleet of fast cruisers, which 
| —having no protecting work to do—can only be used offen- 
sively, if used at all, against the commerce of an opponent. 
Their general design would, to say the least, permit co- 
operation with ships of a similar class belonging to France. 
We may keep this in view as we go through Captain Cheva- 
lier’s proposals. 

It has, he says, always been the object of the British 
government to destroy the enemy’s navy. We fear that he 
. pays far too high a compliment to nearly every British 
¢ government that has existed. If ever in this maritime 
S 


. a ™ — 


country there has been a place where ignorance of sound 
strategy, or indeed contempt for it, reigned supreme, it has 
been in the cabinet-council room. Certain British admirals, 
a and most notably Nelson, acted on the principle that our 
‘ navy’s true objective was the enemy’s fleet. We hope that 
4 this principle may never be forgotten. If, says Captain 

Chevalier, the result in question is brought about, England 
y is freed from all apprehension of attacks on her home terri- 
“ tory and her outlying possessions, and can utilise the whole 


; of her naval force in the protection of her maritime com- 
os merce, in conquering her enemy’s colonies, and, if cireum- 
stances are favourable, making attacks on the latter’s coasts 
. at home. We must point out that this is stated with 
perfect gravity. It does not seem to have occurred to the 


f writer that, when its enemy’s navy has been destroyed, the 
' British would have absolutely nothing to do if it did not 
occupy itself as above specified. One does not see clearly, 


ed if there is no enemy afloat to prey on it, why British com- 
“ merce should need a whole navy to protect it. 

“4 After supporting the above view with an historical dis- 
vf quisition covering the period from 1694 to 1761, Captain 


d Chevalier comes to the war of American Independence. 
’ As he rightly says, we could not in that conflict confine 


nd ourselves to the offensive ; we had to stand on the defensive 
f also. He suggests, though he does not distinctly give, the 
~~ reason. We had the three greatest navies in the world 
opposed to us. We had barely enough strength to make 

- head against them, and we never had a government less 
= capable of conducting a great maritime war. Nevertheless, 
our enemies did not come out of the struggle very tri- 

mi umphantly. The best that they could do was to fight 
ot generally without being seriously defeated and to seize some 


small British colonies. The only decisive victories on the 
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sea were won by us. Nevertheless, our commerce did un- 
doubtedly suffer, partly because we were not strong enough 
to protect it from so many enemies as were united against 
us, and partly because such forces as we had were badly 
distributed by an incompetent administration :— 


‘On the other side of the Channel commercial interests come before 
everything else, and war is only felt when those interests are affected. 
This being so, if the damage done is considerable, the English people 
imperiously demands a pacific solution, and the crown and the ministers 
bend before its will. If, on the other hand, commerce continues to 
flourish, public opinion attaches little importance to the war, and the 
government is free to continue it. Shipowners, merchants, manu- 
facturers—in reality, if not in appearance—are the masters of England. 
On their opinion alone war or peace depends. Consequently, in every 
war with England the object ought to be to strike at her commerce. 
(P. 414.) 


This is not the first time that this has been said by a 
Frenchman. Indeed, the doctrine is at least two hundred 
years old. We admit at once that if our commerce were 
ruined we should have to stop fighting. The proposition is 
self-evident, and applies, with proper limitations, to every 
belligerent, has always applied, and will continue to apply 
till wars shall cease. It is equivalent to maintaining that, 
if you could only get hold of all your enemy’s resources, he 
would not be able to fight any longer. The history of war 
shows that where there is anything like equality in two 
parties in conflict, this is impracticable. In such circum- 
stances, if there is exhaustion it is felt on both sides. The 
history of naval warfare shows more than this. A plan of 
campaign against England based on destruction of her 
commerce has always failed. Captain Mahan has devoted a 
considerable part of his great works on sea-power to demon- 
strations of the futility of campaigns of the kind. 

‘Such a mode of war,’ he says, ‘is inconclusive, worrying but not 
deadly. . . . Where the revenues and industry of a country can be 
concentrated in a few treasure-ships, like the flota of Spanish galleons, 
the sinew of war may perhaps be cut by astroke ; but when its wealth is 
scattered in thousands of going and coming ships, when the roots of the 
system spread far and wide and strike deep, it can stand many a cruel 
shock and lose many a goodly bough without the life being touched.’ 


He has examined in detail the effects of commerce-destroying 
on our resources, and has established by statistics not likely 
to be refuted that they were small. He found that, where 
proper arrangements were made for the defence of our 
trade, ‘ the losses by capture amounted to but 1 per cent. on 
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‘ the property insured, being less than those by the dangers 
‘ of the sea.’ 

When a thing is said often enough some people are 
pretty sure to believe that it is true. We have no desire to 
disabuse our French neighbours of a belief in which their 
volunteer strategists find so much comfort, but we do think 
it well to make it clear to our own people that timidity in 
relation to our maritime trade in war has no proper justifi- 
cation. Captain Chevalier appeals to two cases of our being 
compelled to make peace by the inroads made on our mari- 
time commerce. Speaking of the war which followed on 
William III.’s accession, he says that our mercantile marine 
suffered great losses, and that—though the king was disin- 
clined to peace—the complaints of the merchants and ship- 
owners were so strongly urged that he had to agree to the 
treaty of Ryswick in 1697. The conclusion is based on a 
misreading of history. Macaulay, who gave full credit to 
Jean Bart and Duguay-Trouin for their activity as com- 
merce-destroyers, lets us know the true reason of the dis- 
tress which unquestionably did prevail in England. It was 
the state of the currency, the evils due to which were aggra- 
vated by bad seasons. When the currency is found to be 
insufficient we get indirect evidence of a tendency in trade 
to increase, not to diminish. The period was one when 
business operations on a large scale were becoming common. 
Great sums for the purposes of the war on the Continent 
were drawn from a currency already too limited to meet the 
new requirements, and there naturally followed stringency 
and distress. Macaulay’s view is that ‘ the material wealth 
‘of England, indeed, had not been very seriously impaired 
‘by the drain which the war had caused; but she was 
‘ suffering severely from the defective state of that instru- 
‘ment by which her material wealth was distributed.’ He 
remarks : ‘Compared with France, indeed, England might 
‘ well be considered prosperous.’ 

The second case appealed to by Captain Chevalier is that 
of the war of American Independence, in which, he says, 
our commerce was seriously injured; and he specifies 
among the causes obliging us to make peace in 1783, the 
losses suffered by our merchants and shipowners. In the war 
in question our maritime trade did suffer greatly. That has 
never been denied. Nevertheless it is the fact that in no 
maritime war that we have waged with her did France so 
little make commerce-destroying a leading characteristic of 
her strategy. ‘Only by military command of the sea,’ says 
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Mahan, ‘by prolonged control of the strategic centres of 
* commerce, can such an attack be fatal.’ Our naval force 
was not large enough to assure to us this command; and 
such as that force was, the government of the day distri- 
buted it badly. All this is but one among many proofs 
that the command of the sea and, consequently, a strong 
navy are essential to our national existence. 

We were never stronger on the sea than we were during 
the war which began in 1803 and ended with the fall of 
Napoleon I. Never was our commerce more formidably 
attacked than during the last years of that great contest. 
The French had practically abandoned attempts to bring 
about engagements on a large scale, and carried on a 
vigorous guerre de course. In the years 1813 and 1814 their 
commerce-destroyers were powerfully reinforced by those of 
the Americans, with whom we had got into a war. The 
mere loss of the American market—the United States ports 
being, of course, closed to us during the hostilities—must 
have had an injurious effect on our shipping. Adding this 
to the results of our enemies’ activity, we should expect to 
find that the shipping figures had shrunk seriously. They 
did not shrink, but, as a matter of fact, increased. On the 
other hand, the results were disastrous to our opponents. 
In 1811 there were 24,106 British ships measuring 2,474,774 
tons. In 1814—the returns for 1812 and 1813 were acci- 
dentally destroyed when the Custom House was burned— 
the figures rose to 24,418 for the ships and 2,616,965 for the 
tonnage. There was, indeed, an invariable annual increase 
from 1805 to 1815. We had a great trade: we had also a 
navy strong enough to defend it against its many enemies. 

Captain Chevalier is, after all, but a disciple of the Prince 
de Joinville. Jn the celebrated pamphlet, ‘Notes sur 
‘ PEtat des Forces Navales de la France,’ published in 1844, 
his Royal Highness asserted that to make war against 
England with certainty it was only necessary for the French 
to attack ‘ two things equally vulnerable—the confidence of 
‘the English people in their insular position, and their 
‘ maritime commerce.’ Let us see how our present author 
proposes to effect this. He first lays down as a principle 
that the country which goes to war with England should 
not have a continental war on its hands at the same time. 
This may indicate an oblique glance at alliances; but he 
does not specify any. The next thing is that every expe- 
ditionary force ought to be got together with the greatest 
secrecy, and the starting and course of the ships so arranged 
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of that they may arrive at the point where they are to act 
ce without serious risk of being intercepted on the way. This 
id makes us think of the instructions—already referred to— 
‘I~ given to d’Estaing and of the proposal of Admiral Lalande. 
fis We may not assume that the plan suggested will not be put 
is : into execution. 
Our commerce ought, of course, to be attacked; but— 

ig except with that object—the weaker navy should engage 
of only in offensive operations which can be carried out quickly 
ly and finished before an English force can reach the spot. 
it. This is merely the method of warfare by surprise. We may 
1g look to a naval historian to tell us when such a method ever 
a succeeded in a conflict waged on a great scale, as one 
“Ir between two first-class powers must of necessity be. It is, 
of we learn, especially necessary that the French ‘ Ports of 
he ‘ Refuge ’—a curious phrase indicating a strategy anything 
‘ts but bold—and colonies should be put in a state to offer 
st effective resistance to assailants by both sea and land. 
1S This, perhaps, explains the recent strengthening of the 
to garrison of Madagascar, and suggests the supposition 
By that Captain Chevalier’s views are shared by persons in a 
he position to give effect to them. 

is. If this be so, his views on ship-of-war design merit special 
i4 attention. ‘If, he says, ‘ we wish the French fleet to make 
a= ‘a good show on the field of battle, it is clearly necessary 
ame ‘that the armour-clads forming it should be equal to the 
he ‘strongest armour-clad in any foreign navy.’ What this 
Se can mean, except dissatisfaction with the design of most 
) a existing French battleships, is not easy to discover. That 
e it does mean it seems probable, We were told in Brassey’s 
ce ‘ Naval Annual’ for last year that foreign contractors were 
ur copying more closely the English type of battleship, and it 
iM, will be interesting to see if future French ships of the class 
st are to approach in displacement-tonnage the newer battle- 
ch ships of our own navy. Captain Chevalier argues in favour 
of of cruisers of great size. He may not wish to copy exactly 
or our ‘ Powerful,’ but there is no doubt that he wishes French 
or cruisers to be equal in force to the ‘largest ships of the 
dle ‘ same type belonging to the enemy.’ As regards submarine 
ld boats he suspends judgement. 
1e. Summarised, his opinions are that the French fleet should 
he not seek for occasions to fight pitched battles, that squadrons 
Ie= should be kept in readiness to go to places where we should 
ast least expect their arrival, and that our commerce should be 
ed actively and vigorously harassed. The idea seems to be to 
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keep us in a constant state of apprehension—not of real in- 
vasion, but of moderately serious attacks on our territory 
both at home and beyond sea. It is hoped by this to keep 
our navy so fully employed in preparing to ward off the 
attacks just mentioned, that it will be unable to give 
sufficient attention to the defence of our ocean commerce, 
which, therefore, will suffer so greatly that we shall be com- 
pelled to give in. . The general principle advocated, we can 
see, is to make war without fighting. We are satisfied that 
it will not be difficult to disconcert strategy of this kind. 
With forces sufficient to give us the command of the sea, and 
intelligent direction at the seat of government—a condition 
which it is necessary to emphasise—we may look in the 
face, and without shrinking, the possibilities of the future. 
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Art. III.—1. History of the Knights Templars. By C. G. 
Appison. London: 1842, 


2. Monuments Historiques relatifs i la Condamnation des 
Chevaliers du Temple. Par F. J. M. Raynovarp. Paris: 
1813. 


3. Histoire de la Condamnation des Templiers. Par PIERRE 
Du Puy. Bruxelles: 1751. 


4, Histoire des Croisades. Par J. F. Micuaup. Fourth 
edition. Paris: 1825. 


[ae records of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 

turies are essentially the records of incidents and 
biographies. Their history is signalised by episodes which 
dramatised forthe moment the levels of human life; their facts, 
as surveyed from a latter-day standpoint, appear as though 
truth masqueraded in the garb of fiction and events under 
the semblance of an incredible romance. Moreover even 
the annals that chronicle the progress of thought are 
stamped with the impress of a personal note. We read in 
the pages of the past not the story of nations, but the lives 
of kings; again and again the isolated exploit of one 
dauntless adventurer usurps the whole stage of vast war- 
dramas; the personal fortunes of the discoverer eclipse the 
interest of the developements of science. The masses of 
mankind claimed as little attention from contemporary 
spectators as the shifting crowd in a theatrical time-scene. 
‘Il y a dans ’homme deux hommes, l’homme de son siécle, 
‘homme de tous les siécles,’* and the history of bygone 
ages is essentially the history of the individual in antithesis 
to the history of the species. Historians, moral and 
philosophic, have since arisen and with infinite pains and 
laborious deductions have turned their magnifying glass 
upon the common herd: peasant and artisan, agriculturist 
and merchant. They have detected phases of the thought 
and life of the multitude, and attained to some knowledge of 
the conditions, material, intellectual, and moral, of the undis- 
tinguished many. Their researches track the march, retro- 
grade or progressive, of general civilisation. But to the 
unphilosophic reader the pictures their toil conjures from the 
mist are apt to produce that insurmountable impression of 
remoteness all telescopic vision conveys to the unscientific 








* Chateaubriand, ‘ Etudes Historiques.’ 
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beholder. They lack the spirit of individualism to which the 
medieval world owes its vividness, and the broad bird’s-eye 
retrospects of accurate criticism tend rather to obscure than 
illuminate the narrow but vital images the elder records of 
men and actions evoke. 

Indeed, historically, as in other fields, the memory of the 
unlearned shows but a small sense of proportion and 
persistently ignores the relative importance of things at 
large. The pageants of history abide with us, while the vast 
audiences who witnessed them are held of no account; and, 
further, in the acquisition of knowledge memory continually 
conspires with the trivial concrete as opposed to the 
momentous abstract of life. Its calendar is one of graphic 
details, it is by chance episodes it registers the upgrowths 
of social revolutions. Moreover its real appropriations, the 
permanent print it retains, are more often than not mere 
matters of individual sympathy and emotion. For emotion 
and sympathy sway remembrance with a potency few resist, 
and the issues of earth’s widest battles are not seldom 
engraved upon its tablets only by the fate of one known face 
amid the thousands slain. 

Few records betray a stronger tendency to such indivi- 
dualisation than those of the most conspicuous of the 
great military orders, the Order of the Temple. None 
transcend in dramatic interest the story of the ‘ Militia 
‘Christi’ who for two hundred years dominated the imagina- 
tion of Christendom as the ideal soldiery of God, to close their 
career in ignominy, torture, and death as apostates from the 
religion whose cause they had for two centuries vindicated 
with their blood. Perhaps at this distance of time, and 
across the chasm dividing the sympathies of earlier and 
later generations, few institutions are more irreconcileable 
with modern sentiment than those of the warrior monks 
originated in the twelfth century. Churches, convents, 
secular and religious guilds and associations still exist among 
us, representing more or less adequately the church, the 
monastic life, the confraternities, spiritual or mercantile, of 
the middle ages. But the conception of a sacerdotal 
knighthood is one the renegade aspirations of a new world 
have instinctively transferred to the regions of Monsalvat, 
Sarras, and Corbenic, to the legends inscribed when the 
ecstatic fantasies of the soul wakened and the sane reason 
of humanity slept. 

With medizvalism it was otherwise. It persistently 
identified the creed of the ideal with the creed of the 
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possible. On this basis of identity it founded its societies of 
men and women whose lives were to demonstrate the 
practicabilities of the impossible. And, by coincidence, or 
by operation of some natural working of the human mind, 
belief in the attainability of superhuman perfection would 
seem never to have been more profound or more invul- 
nerable than at the very epoch when the savage failures to 
scale those moral heights were most grossly apparent ; when 
every exploit to lift man above the tide of his vices and 
brutalities proved the fruitless endeavour of a forlorn hope. 
Perpetually frustrated, faith, in those days, may be said to 
have regarded defeat merely as an individual accident. With 
unflinching elasticity it devised new remedies to salve new 
woundings, new elixirs for the spiritual regeneration of a 
world of recreant souls. The enterprise of the monastic 
orders became, as their greatest modern apologist writes, ‘ to 
‘re-temper the debased metal of humankind in a furnace of 
‘such virtue that the prodigies of evangelic perfection 
‘might become the daily story of the Church.’* Measured 
by another standard the annals of conventual life rather 
serve to epitomise the hopes and overthrows of man’s most 
tenacious aspirations than the successful embodiment of such 
a scheme of redemption. Sanctuaries at once of the most 
sublime ideals, and asylums of the most signal degradations 
of man, the monasteries summarised the special phase of 
religious devotion characteristic of the time, and while the 
conception of attainable holiness had reached the mountain 
summit illuminated with eternal snow and sunrise fire, the 
actual lives of men were steeped, if not in the deepest, at 
least in the most overt, physical criminality. 

No order presented an ideal more resolutely incompatible 
with actuality than the Order of the Knights Templars. In 
their history the ideal and the actual, purpose and prac- 
tice, confront each other in sharpest antagonism; each con- 
tending urgently for the prize—the souls of men, unstable, 
fashioned of earth, yet of earth in which gems crystallised. 
The ideal, few would be at pains to deny it, suffered defeat. 
Nevertheless ‘ blessed are they that have failed’—a new 
benediction accrues to such overthrows—and those to whom 
the honour of such defeat has never been accorded may echo 
the blessing. For, if Truth’s divine certificate is an infinity 
transcending the grasp of finite intelligences, so it may well 
be said the Divine Ideal would forfeit its warranty of divinity 
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* Montalembert, ‘ Les Moines de l'Occident,’ 
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were it attainable by that undivine humanity which is man’s 
mortal heritage. 

The history of the Templars has been often and variously 
told; the controversy to which it has given rise seems likely 
to remain a drawn battle between their champions, apolo- 
gists and foes. But howsoever the events be recorded, and 
despite the wide discrepancies of statements and the con- 
flicting testimony of witnesses, the story conveys a curiously 
distinct and single-noted impression. Howsoever contra- 
dictory and incongruous the narratives of differing his- 
torians prove with regard to the annals of the rise and 
extinction of the Order, we are conscious of an under- 
lying unity of feature, of a singular and uniform continuity 
of character, of—if one may so express it—a spiritual race- 
distinction, dividing the members of the confraternity, alike 
in good and ill doing, from their fellows. 

‘ Every event has its time.’ Every phase of men’s minds, 
and souls, and instincts has its epoch when it finds its in- 
carnation in men’s actions, or in that minor but potent 
form of action—men’s words, spoken or written. The 
Order of the Templars must, to be understood aright, be 
regarded as one such embodiment of what may variously be 
defined as a phase of thought, of sentiment, or of instinct. 
It was the phase which, as expressed in the religions of the 
world, had localised the presence of the Godhead, and, by 
an inevitable sequence of ideas, had given birth to the 
sacramental principle—to the doctrine of the sanctity of 
material things. By the consecration of that Divine pre- 
sence, and the virtues emanating from it, the common clay 
of earth became holy ground; the water of springs and 
rivers, the masonry of stones and rocks, all the manifold 
shapes of substantial and visible matter by Divine contact 
became possessed of qualities alien to their original condi- 
tion. Henceforth to defraud them of reverence was to 
defraud the Godhead of worship. Other nations and later 
ages have done much to deconsecrate matter. They have 
eliminated spirit from substance, and for the sceptic, 
whether his scepticism be materialistic or spiritualistic, 
whether he deny soul to substance, or substance to soul, 
creation remains impoverished. Matter, incapable of spiritual 
infection, has been relegated to the impenetrable prison 
of its own nature. The fires of heaven are declared impotent 
to fuse the iron bars of its captivity, even in the crucible 
of Divine vitality. 

But to the Westerns of the Dark Ages the holiness of God 
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was a fiery furnace, the forms of earth might burn in it, uncon- 
sumed indeed, but impregnated to their very core with its 
inalienable heat; and from the recognition of this fusion 
sprang a whole idolatry of shrines and relics—fractions of 
the material world severed from the unvenerated residue. 
Secularised, the instinct of such associative sacredness abides 
among us. It is an instinct faded into an emotional senti- 
ment. Abandoning the Divine, it clings tothe human; in faint 
counterpart to those spiritual dedications of matter to God, 
the heart hallows its own relics of personal affection, and 
substitutes the consecrations of earth for the contagions of 
heaven. But such sentiments at their strongest are merely 
the wavering individualised shadows of that immense 
storm-tide impulse which of old drove the souls of men not 
to the train de luxe pilgrimages of the nineteenth century, 
but to the endurance of physical hardships, worldly cala- 
mity—the actual soldiership of our figurative Christianity. 
Metaphor, allegory, with us ‘cette croisade spirituelle que 
‘les chrétiens soutiennent jusqu’d la mort,’ was for them 
a deed and a fact; ‘die Wallfahrt zum heiligen Grabe’ was 
with them no symbol of life—as Novalis defines it—but a 
literal actuality, and the lives of millions of men sought 
unflinchingly that single goal. 

The translation of the conception, the embodiment of the 
instinct which prompted them to action, takes its place 
among the vast tragedies of humanity. It was a neces- 
sary tragedy; the incarnation of an idea predicates its 
passion, the Eternal only puts on mortality to die. 

And with the pilgrim host its dying was in truth a death 
agony. It is difficult to grasp the immensity of suffering 
incurred by those motley hordes, outcasts and sinners, 
princes, peasants, vagabonds, scholars, poets, sages, with 
whom the idea of that imputed sanctity of place and matter, 
in its most emphatic phase, practically expired. Con- 
centrated round the tomb of Christ the idea bore the 
semblance of a personal passion. Before the crusader 
the sepulchre ‘arose as the form of a youth, pale and 
‘ stately, upon a massive stone in the midst of a savage 
‘ multitude ; cruelly maltreated, gazing upwards with mourn- 
‘ ful countenance.’ Imaged after such a fashion, the doctrine 
became a trumpet call to arms. Inthe pollution of the holy 
place Christ was again defiled—in a desecrated Calvary 
Christ was recrucified. ‘Cursed be he,’ cried St. Bernard, 
as he summoned men to vindicate the outraged honour of 
VOL. OXOII. NO. CCOXCIII. E 
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their God—‘ cursed be he who does not stain his sword 
‘ with blood.’ 

The response was electric. Already towards the end of 
the previous century, some 200,000 pilgrims had set out for 
Jerusalem. ‘ But few reached their destination.’* In the 
twelfth century ‘more than 100,000 pilgrims were slain, a 
‘far greater number were lost by disease or shipwreck.’ t 
No more pathetic record exists than that of the ‘ Children’s 
* Crusade’ [1212]: 


‘Cinquante mille enfants . . . s’attroupérent et parcoururent 
les villes et les campagnes. . . . Lorsqu’on leur demandait ow ils 
allaient et ce qu’ils voulaient faire, ils répondaient: “ Nous allons 4 
Jérusalem pour délivrer le sépulcre du Sauveur.” . . . Plusieurs de ces 
jeunes croisés s’égarérent dans les foréts, périrent de chaleur, de faim, 
de soif et de fatigue... plusieurs recueillirent les palmes du 


martyre,’ t 


Five shiploads were sold as slaves, M. Jourdain gives the 
further detail,§ by two merchants of Marseilles. 

In such brief sentences historians again and again 
epitomise the tragic episodes of those centuries when love, 
worship, and war, ‘ le paradis, la gloire et l’amour de sa mie,’ 
bore undisputed lordship over the souls, the hearts, and the 
bodies of men; of those days when the pilgrim tide streamed 
eastward, fighters to redeem the Holy City, penitents to 
efface their sins and find an antidote to those remorses the 
conscience of later generations bears with the fortitude of 
indifference. Soldiers went to conquer and saints to pray, 
‘ porce que cil pardon fut issi gran, si s’en esmeurent mult 
‘li cuers des gens et mult s’en croisierent porce que li 
‘ pardon ete si gran.’ And, moreover, they went gladly. As 
Thibault, the troubadour king, sang, as the spokesman of 
Christ, death was no foe to flee but a friend to weleoome— 
an open door into that other Jerusalem which, being above, 
was free. 

‘Vos en irez la ow li angele sont, 
La me verrez, et ma mére Marie. 
Et vos, par qui je n’oi onques aie, 
Descendez tuit en enfer le parfont.’ 


It is nevertheless recorded, even by contemporary chroniclers, 
that for the most part the men, women, and children found 





* Russell’s ‘ Modern Europe.’ 

+ Gibbon, vol. xi. ch. lix. p. 144. 

~ Michaud, ‘ Hist. des Croisades. 

§ See Michaud, ‘ Eclaircissemens,’ No. iv., vol. iii. 
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the road of paradise a downward track. ‘More Christians 
‘became Mussulman than Mussulmans Christian.’ So 
Michaud sums up the accounts of international apostasies 
... ‘when all -the vices of Europe and Asia met... .’ 
And significant enough is the statement of the chronicler 
of the twelfth century. ‘Scarcely one good woman is to be 
‘found,’ wrote the soldier bishop,* ‘in all Jerusalem ;’ 
where beautiful Pasque de Riveri, the avowed mistress of 
Heraclius the Patriarch t—‘ qui beau clere estoit et por sa 
‘ beauté lama la mére du Roi et le fist arcevesque ’—dis- 
played in the sanctuary the gifts of her lover purchased 
with the alms of the faithful. ‘A lamentable case,’ exclaims 
old Fuller, ‘that the devil’s black guard should be God’s 
‘ soldiers !’ 

No land has, perhaps, witnessed a stranger aspect, moral 
and material, than that presented by the little stretch of 
sea-washed, desert-bounded, Syrian shore, with its fruit- 
gardens, its olive-yards and vineyards, when Jerusalem was 
alike the goal of the warrior and the devotee of two of the 
greatest religions of the world, when the children of Islam 
and the ‘Sons of Baptism’ alternately conquered and 
worshipped, with rival veneration, in the vast buildings which 
bore successively the titles of the ‘ Temple of the Lord’ and 
the ‘ Mosque of Omar.’ 

Amid this clash of contending faiths the tragedy of the 
Knights Templars—the tragedy that was to close in Paris— 
took its rise in Jerusalem. In the year 1118 the ‘New 
‘Chivalry’ was inaugurated. Nine knights, followers of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, banded themselves together for the 
defence of pilgrims. Their names—with one omission— 
are supplied in the Acts of the Council of Troyes :{— 
Hugues de Paganis, Geoffroi de St. Omer, Fr. Roral, 
Fr. Gaufridus Bisol, Fr. Paganus de Monte-Desiderii, Fr. 
Archimbald de Santo Aniano, Fr. André, and Fr. Gundemar, 
make up the roll-call of the new order. For nine years 
the brotherhood remained in obscurity. No single recruit 
joined himself to their ranks, their penury was such that 
Hugues and Geoffroi, the founders of the society, shared 
one war-horse, as the legend of the first seal of the order 
records.§ The fair dream of a great confraternity of succour 


* William of Tyre. 

{ By whom the ‘round’ of the Temple Church in London was 
consecrated, 1185. 

~ See Du Puy. 

§ The riders of the first seal may Le represented by the wings of 
modern times, The second seal was the Agnus Dei. 
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seemed destined to fade unrealised in a world which so far 
had scarcely so much as recognised its existence. But the 
difficulties of attainment lie, more often than we think, in 
the weakness of the desire. To want long enough, and to 
want strenuously enough, the aims we strive for, are the 
initial difficulties of success in days when a doubt is twin to 
each purpose, and a question is born with every enterprise. 
But in those elder days the hearts of simpler men knew less 
of the ebb-tide of their desires, and Hugues de Paganis, 
undaunted by failure, set sail for Europe, and with five of 
his companions sought in the all-powerful abbot Bernard the 
Cistercian an auxiliary for the cause to which their Order 
was dedicated. 

Bernard was swift to appreciate the immense possibilities 
presented in the novel ideal of a monastic soldiery. The 
Blood-Royal of God within the convent walls may still have 
claimed old human affinity with the soldier-blood of twelfth- 
century France, and the call to arms may long have echoed 
in ears whose office was to listen only to the bells of the 
sanctuary. Be this, however, as it may, Bernard became 
forthwith a zealous advocate of the Templars. Upon the basis 
of the Rule submitted to him for reconstruction or revision, 
he appears to have developed the final statutes of the 
Order, and at the Council of Troyes, with the sanction of 
Honorius IIJ., it was solemnly confirmed, with added 
ecclesiastical privileges. From that moment recruits poured 
in, chosen from the noblest blood of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England, and while the chief house of the 
Order remained at Jerusalem and its Grand-Masters were 
domiciled in the precincts of the Temple of Solomon—of 
which the Virgin’s Church, with its round tower (erected 
by Justinian), became the pattern of many later edifices— 
the Templars acquired lordship over not less than 9,000 
manors in the various kingdoms of Europe, and drew 
from these estates an income of some six millions. 

Yet, if the splendour of the Order eclipsed the glories 
of the kings and potentates of Western Europe, the Rule 
in its austerity embodied what Michelet has called ‘la 
‘derniére réverie du moyen age.’ Obedience, silence, 
mortification, the abnegation of all earthly joy, the anni- 
hilation of self, were sacrifices already demanded from the 
members of countless monastic communities. The Templar 
must tread a yet untried path. ‘La régle, c’était l’exil 
‘et la guerre sainte, jusqu’a la mort. Les Templiers 
‘ devaient toujours accepter le combat, fiit-ce d’un contre 
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‘trois, ne jamais demander quartier, ne point donner de 
‘rancon.... Le soldat a la gloire, le moine le repos; 
‘le Templier abjurait un et autre. Il réunissait ce que 
‘les deux vies ont de plus dur.’ Secular knights might 
strive upon the dusty battlefield with lance and sword, but 
the knights of religion hada double task: they truly, as 
their seal symbolised, bore a double burden. The creed of 
their day recognised a dual world of antagonists, the 
natural was the twin of the supernatural. To the host of 
the infidel, to be overcome with strength of arm, there was 
a spiritual counterpart of unsubstantial agencies, of im- 
material influences, spirits of evil who strove with keener 
weapons than Islam’s scimitars against the Christian 
armies. With these, in the dark silence of the Virgin’s 
Church, reared upon its gigantic blocks of granite to the 
honour of the Christians’ God, the Templar must wage a 
warfare fiercer than any that raged upon the plains 
below. In that place of combat he must lay aside the 
futile accoutrements of knightly prowess. In that strife 
the hands that gain the mastery are empty and weapon- 
less. There the race is not to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong. Other men must combat with their bodily 
powers, the Templar must give battle with his soul. In 
that dim, indefinite contest no banners wave and no battle- 
ery is heard. The flesh must faint under the scourge, the 
limbs must fail with fasting, the eyes that would confront 
death unflinchingly must learn their fearlessness in the 
slumberless vigil of eastern nights. ‘The morrow’s call to 
arms must be born of the muteness of dumb lips. So ran 
the Rule. And howsoever we view the matter, whether we 
hold it for true or false that there do actually exist adverse 
forces of which the defeat can only be secured by the 
voluntary privations of the ascetic life, it is at least true 
that no other community of Christendom exemplified the 
application of that doctrine of a dual strife with more 
rigorous completeness, or evinced a more undaunted 
courage, a more invincible valour, alike as martyrs, com- 
batants, and fanatics. That the Templars, as combatants, 
achieved the ideal of intrepid soldiery even Gibbon allows. 
‘The knights ever maintained their fearless and fanatical 
‘ character; if they neglected to live, they were prepared to 
‘ die in the service of Christ.’ That they attempted no less 
gallantly, if less effectually, to conform to their standard of 
monastic asceticism few readers of history can doubt. As 
soldiers their story is a story of nearly two centuries of 
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chequered warfare, followed by final and irremediable defeat. 
As monks, it is the common record of the gradual declension 
of aspiration, of the gradual demoralisation of practice con- 
sequent on the enforcement, as a formal discipline, of those 
austerities which, with the first pioneers of spiritual adven- 
ture, were a personal instinct, and both as soldiers and as 
monks their story is simple and complete. 

It threads itself through every page of crusading narrative 
from the epoch of the second crusade onwards. For 170 years 
under the rule of some seven-and-twenty Grand-Masters * 
the swords of the Order were never sheathed, while upon 
the Syrian plains and hills fortress after fortress arose, the 
convent keeps of the new chivalry. North of Galilee 850 
workmen with 400 slaves toiled in the building of the famous 
seven towers of Saphet with their massive walls and their 
mystic number of which the significance is still a matter of 
conjecture, and when in the Virgin’s Church at Jerusalem 
the Christian bells were once more silenced and the in- 
numerable lamps of the Moslem faith re-illuminated the 
‘Mosque al Acsa,’ the Templar’s stronghold at Acre, with 
its ten-sided church, its double row of arches, its strange 
carvings of man and beast, was well qualified to supply the 
place of the parent house, and Acre became at once the 
chief seat of the Order and the last outpost of defeated 
Christendom. 

Graal legends, in which some critics have detected an 
emblematic history of the Temple Order, tell of the exploits 
of the ‘ Signourie,’ of the good knight Joseph of Arimathie, 
and of the high adventure of the Roche of Blood, where 
King Evelach witnessed the superhuman prowess of that 
*‘semely Knyht’— 

‘ Abowte whose necke hung a white scheld 
Which that was seyn over all that Feeld, 
In which scheld was a Crois so Red 
In sign of Him that suffred did.’ t 


But his valour in no wise surpasses the courage of those 
other white-clad combatants, the Frieri del Tempio, in the 
feats of arms related by old chroniclers, prodigies of 
heroism, Michaud admits, with more candour than satis- 





* The number is variously recorded. Du Puy gives twenty-seven 
names, Addison twenty-four, and Fuller (‘ Holy War’) gives two names 
found in neither list—Fr. Oliver between 1220 and 1230, and Peter 
Belvise, 1280-90. 

¢ Lonelich’s ‘ Sanct Graal,’ E.E. Text Society. 
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faction, ‘we have now great difficulty in believing.’ Such 
records as that recounting the death of Jaqueline de Maillé 
rival in truth the battle scenes of the romance. Mounted 
on a white horse, surrounded by heaps of the slain, 
Jaqueline remains a lonely figure upon the field of carnage 
and slaughter, refusing surrender to the encircling foe. And 
the white horse, wounded sorely, sinks outworn beneath its 
rider, and covered with dust, stained with blood, pierced 
with multitudinous arrows, the Temple knight, lance in hand, 
charges once more the surging ranks of Moslems, and with 
every thrust sends an infidel to hell, Charging thus Jaqueline 
died. The Christians deemed he had descended from 
heaven, so mightily he fought. The Saracens saw in him 
Saint George, the saint of the sword, and they washed the 
blood from his body, and treasured the rags of his clothes and 
the splintered fragments of his war-harness, and venerated 
with awe his relics. So Jaqueline fell on the first day of 
May, ‘ when flowers and roses are gathered in the fields.’ But 
for roses the Christians gathered nought save the bodies of 
their dead. These they buried in the Church of the Virgin 
with the chaunted lamentation of the prophet, ‘ Daughters of 
‘ Galilee, put on your garments of mourning, and you, O 
‘ daughters of Sion, weep.? The Grand-Master, Gerard de 
Riderford, and two knights of the Order alone escaped from 
the field of carnage [1187].* Nor in the great battle of 
Tiberias, fought in the sultry July weather of the same 
summer, when the heat, the drought, and the dust of the 
eastern plain heightened beyond bearing the sufferings of 
the European soldiers, does the scene centre less upon the 
Templars. Eastern writers have vied with Western in por- 
traying the fortunes of that day. They tell of the strong 
wind which rose at dawn, covering the Christian host with 
blinding dust, of the firing of the dry grass by Saladin, of 
the gleam of swords through the smoke and flame, as the 
sons of Paradise and the children of fire fought out their 
quarrel beneath the blaze of the noonday sun; of the Holy 
Wood borne in the field, of the dauntless rallying of Templars 
and Hospitallers round the sacred standard. ‘The Franks 
‘flew round the cross as moths round light,’ wrote Saladin 
himself when that cross lay captured and its despairing 
champions cast themselves on the weapons of the victors, 
courting a death which held no terror for hearts whose best 





* Michaud, 7th Book, and Addison, 
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treasure had been wrenched from their hands. ‘I saw the 
‘hills, valleys, and plains covered with dead,’ Saladin’s 
secretary testifies. ‘Seeing the slain I deemed there were 
* no captives ; seeing the captives that there were no dead.’ 

The defeat was followed by a scene which condenses the 
sharp contrasts of moral sentiment characteristic of the 
period. Three captives were brought to Saladin’s tent: 
Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem by right of his wife (his 
sometime mistress, Sybilla), fair indeed of face, but whose 
record of a coward stands almost alone among the records 
of those days of courage; Renaud de Chatillon, likewise 
commemorated for his singular beauty, a turbulent, lawless 
adventurer, loved and hated, the very type of the rapacious 
soldier of fortune, was the second prisoner; the Grand- 
Master of the Temple the third.* To Guy, in honour of his 
kingship, and to the Grand-Master, Saladin offers the snow- 
cooled cup, the pledge of security; to Renaud, apostasy 
or death. ‘That traitor, said the victor, ‘drinks not in 
‘my sight.’ And at a signal the unarmed prisoner, with 
all the sins of his fierce past upon him, died a martyr to 
the creed of which the deeds of his life had been one long 
denial. 

Nor did that multitude of nameless captives, ‘whom the 
‘ cords of the tents sufficed not to bind,’ die less gallantly. 
The days when men held faiths for whose sake they counted 
it well to die were no less the days when men held faiths for 
whose love they counted it just to slay. ‘How fair an 
* ornament is the blood of the infidel!’ cries the Eastern, and 
the cry was echoed from the adverse hosts of the West, and 
each in turn massacred his enemies in the name of his God. 
On the hill above Tiberias, as the sun set, the knights of 
the Temple and Saint John, weaponless and bound, were cut 
down by the noblest of Saladin’s train. Emulous of their 
martyrdom, from the troops of the undistinguished many rose 
the challenge to a like honour, ‘ For we, too, are Templars.’ 
For three nights, so tradition told, a radiance hung over that 
hillside of the slain ; a heavenly illumination from the gates of 
paradise set wide open for the in-marching of that slaughtered 
host whose blood still discoloured the down-trodden grass. 
So ever in chronicle after chronicle, the Temple soldiery of ‘le 





* The name of the Grand-Master of that year is given by Du Puy 
as Thiery ; by Addison as Gerard de Riderford, of whom Du Puy 
states that ‘il ne gouverna que durant quelques mois... il fut tué 
le 4 oct, 1188.’ 
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beau Sire Dieu,’ the knights whose lives were lived between 
a battle and a dream, outrivalled the gallantries of secular 
hardihood. They were ever the first, as, except the dead, 
they were the last, upon the field. ‘ Non nobis, non nobis, 
‘ Domine, sed nomini Tuo da gloriam,’ was their battle-song, 
preluding the combat in which, according to their rule, 
‘none might turn him back.’ The roll-call of their slain, 
recurring continually in summaries of victory or defeat, tells 
its own story. At the entry of Ascalon ‘all’ the Templars 
were slain. At Jacob’s ford all were slain or taken, and at 
the firing of the Temple fortress the knights flung themselves 
into the flames or to death on the rocks rather than sur- 
render. Odo de St. Amand, Grand-Master of the Temple 
(1170), the well-beloved son of Alexander III., ‘ who feared 
neither God nor man,’ taken captive near Sidon, offers jeer- 
ingly, as ransom for his life, ‘nought save his girdle 
‘or his knife,’ and dies a prisoner,* servant of a God who 
we may well believe held a free pardon for that brave sin- 
ner. At Acre, the Grand-Master, Fr. Gaultier, perished 
with all his knights. At Tiberias, 300 Templars perished. 
Again, on that disastrous day, when a Christian knight 
challenged destiny, heralding the battle with the rash cry 
‘ Let God be neutral and the victory is ours,’ the Templars 
and their leader were destroyed. At Mansourah, to come 
down to the thirteenth century, when the young Count 
of Artois, mocking Fr. Guillaume de Sonnac’s warning, 
charged the foe, the Templars almost to a man fell, partners 
and victims of a lad’s undisciplined folly, Fr. Guillaume le 
Guerrier escaping, blinded with his wounds, to die a few 
days later in a second battle. At the capture of Saphet 
600 Templars were tortured and ‘sent into the company 
‘of God, pour la Sainte Foi.’ At Gaza, four only escaped 
alive. 

Disparities of dates, displacements of names, localities, 
and incidents, numbers given we may divine almost at 
random, contradictions of facts, abound in these statements. 
But whether it were here or there, north or south, at Acre, 
Damietta, or Galilee, whether it were this man or another, 
a Fr. Gerard or a Fr. Thiery, a Fr. Gaultier or Fr. Robert, 
whether ten died or three scores of tens, beneath the con- 
fusions of legends time has transmuted into history, or of 
history which time has transfigured into legend, there lies 





* Vertot in his ‘ Hist. des Chevaliers Hospitaliers’ contradicts this 
statement, 
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one consistent picture. It is of an impassioned, almost 
an unstained, fearlessness, of an invincible courage surviving 
the exhausted enthusiasms of monastic devotion, the spent 
ecstasies of asceticism, surviving the demoralising corruptions 
of early victories and later defeats, the enervating ambitions 
of political ascendency, the degradations of satisfied avarice, 
and the slow certitudes of a final despair; surviving too, to 
touch upon another phase of the story, those strange 
developements of secret and mystical faiths which a crude 
Catholicism denounced as apostasy, and a cruder Christianity 
misinterpreted as idolatry. 

Hated they were, in truth, of many, as the documents 
published by Du Puy in his justification* of their sup- 
pression prove. Fierce rivalries, the defiance of all authority, 
grew with the growth of their Order. As early as the 
grandmastership of Odo de St. Amand the action of 
Odo with regard to the murder by a Templar of an envoy 
sent by the sect of the Assassins was the signal for an out- 
break of strife, and, according to Vertot, ‘commenga a 
‘ affoiblir V’estime que l’on avoit alors pour tout ordre.’ 
Shortly after Alexander was forced to issue a bull for the 
restoration of peace between Fr. Roger des Moulins, of 
the Hospital of St. John, and the Templars, Odo doubtless 
showing himself as little fearful of Roger as he was said 
to be of God, and as he proved to be of man. Under 
the rule of Gilbert Roral (1196-1198) similar exhortations 
bear witness to the continuance of the quarrel when 
Odo lay in a prisoner’s grave, and five grand-masters— 
Arnold de Torroge, Fr. Thiery (slain in battle), Gerard de 
Riderfort (likewise slain), Fr. Gaultier, and Robert de Sablé 
—had reigned successively in his stead. A following bull 
indicates that the master and all his knights lay under 
sentence of excommunication. In 1199, when Pontius 
Rigaldus ruled, the Templars not only refused succour to 
the Christian King of Arménie, but violently invaded his 
territory ; and when Philippe du Plessis sat in Pontius’s seat 
he and his knights are upbraided for their contempt of the 
representative of Christ. Hermance de Perigord (1239-1245) 
incurred the opprobrium of Christendom for having per- 
mitted Moslems to celebrate their rites in buildings belong- 
ing to the Order. During the crusade of St. Louis, Renaud 





* ‘Le dessein des Messieurs du Puy étoient de justifier la mémoire 
de Philippe ’ (see Introduction to edition of 1751). 
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de Vichier, Grand-Master, refused treasure for the ransom of 
the Comte de Poitiers, and the coffers of the Order were 
violated by De Joinville to the amount of 30,000 livres on 
behalf of the king. In 1255 Aimery de la Roch being grand- 
master, Alexander IV. refers to the ‘abhorrence’ in which 
some men begin to hold the Temple, and finds it necessary 
to prohibit ‘a tout laicq de les molester;’ while the fair 
fame of Thomas Berard, Aimery’s successor, suffered evil 
things in later days at the lips of tortured witnesses, and has 
come down as that of ‘le mauvais grand-maitre,’ albeit his 
name, his fame, his date, and his sins are inextricably con- 
fused with those of a certain ‘Grand-Maitre Roncelin,’ and 
likewise with those of Grand-Maitre Thomas de Montaigu 
of a far earlier period. For neither in this nor in any other 
matter does the testimony evoked by Philip the Fair from 
racked victims or bribed traitors agree. 

And amidst the cloud of hostile suspicions, of common 
slanders, slanders of estranged friendships, vindictive rival- 
ries, and open antagonism, the untarnished record of their 
soldiership ends with the fall of Acre. No place could 
have served more fitly for the theatre on whose stage the 
i last act of Christian dominion in Palestine should be played. 
} The banners of almost every nation and creed had waved 
in turn from its battlements—the green and the saffron 
! flags of Mahomet had alternated with the oriflamme of 
! France, with the Teutonic eagle, with the royal standard 
of England; its war-battered ramparts recorded the heroic 
traditions and savage memories of the horrors of the long 
siege, when for two years it had withstood the assembled 
armies of Europe. At the end of the thirteenth century 
| Acre had become the refuge of the retreating Christian popu- 
lation of the Holy Land. It was a city in which the sins of 
all nations had found themselves a home. The remnants 
) and the refuse of armies, the fugitive garrisons of taken 
cities had congregated there. A lawless, rapacious, licen- 
tious mob starved, fought, robbed, drank, and sickened 
in the thronged streets of the town, whose luxuries, with 
its marble fountains, almond and orange groves, its gardens, 
its aqueducts and canopied walks, had been the byword 
of the East; a populace forming a sordid and brutal 
| human background to the stately churches and austere 
fortresses built in older days. Polluted by its denizens, 
the city cried aloud for the purification of fire and sword 
and sea, a city where life defiled appealed for the restored 
‘virginity of death.’ 
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And in the spring days of 1291 death came. Two 
hundred thousand troops from the east and the south 
gathered around the doomed walls under the command of 
the Sultan Aschraf Khalil. Of the motley hordes of 
Christians within the gates, all who could fled to the ships 
which rode at anchor in the great harbour. But under the 
leadership of Guillaume de Beaujeu, Grand-Master of the 
Temple, some 1,200 soldiers, the knights of the two military 
Orders, and their armed companies, remained to defend this 
their last stronghold. The annals of the siege have been 
left, with their legends of heroic incidents, of undermined 
towers, of broken fortifications, of breaches where man by 
man stood and fell, checking for a while, as one to a 
hundred, the onsurging myriads of the besiegers; of Henry, 
King of Jerusalem, who fled by night, of the handful of 
Hospitallers who sought a swift dying, charging into the 
very camp of the enemy. Then figure after figure vanishes 
from the scene. Guillaume de Beaujeu, the hero of the 
Cursed Tower, toils no more night by night with his own 
hands to replace the stones dislodged during the day’s 
assault. Slain with a poisoned arrow, he at length takes 
his well-earned rest. And the seven survivors of the gallant 
band of Hospitallers have embarked, not, as we may well 
believe, for any fear of death, for the serene shores of the 
island of Cyprus. 

Acre indeed is lost, for the key to it is in the hands of the 
foe. But some few hundred Templars still garrison its inner 
citadel, the Bourg of the Temple, for in battle ‘none may 
‘turn him back ;’ and the fellowship are minded to observe 
the Rule to the letter. The sequel was strange enough. 
On the threshold of the last refuge of the Christians 
the Sultan paused; the Templars, with all refugees there 
harboured, shall depart in safety. The conditions are 
accepted, and a guard of Moslems are admitted within the 
Bourg. But the infidel soldiery lay hands on the women, 
and the Templars’ swords avenge the violence. Vowed to 
accept no service at a woman’s hands, they may yet accept 
death for a woman’s sake. For some few days they still 
hold the Tower, then, once more assaulted by the enemy’s 
host, the undermined walls fall, burying in one grave the 
knights, their assailants, and those few nameless women 
whose honour has been bought with so dear a price. 

The siege of Acre closes the record of the Templars as the 
knights militant of Palestine. Jerusalem was irrevocably lost, 
the Holy Land was delivered over to the infidel. The Order 
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—numbering, it is said,some 15,000 knights *—remained 
scattered throughout Europe, ‘ soldats délaissés, sentinelles 
‘perdues.’ With the trail of past splendours, the glories of 
battles lost or won, with the vast treasures accumulated from 
the spoils of the East and the bequests of Western piety, with 
immense revenues and wide domains, it readjusted its ex- 
istence to new conditions, while the close consolidation of 
its internal organisation, with the widely spread influence 
of its affiliated secular associates, made it a power to be 
feared and conciliated in every land. Its centre and trea- 
sure house was Paris. The precincts of the ‘Temple’ occu- 
pied one-third of the city, with privileges and immunities 
which presented a barrier to the encroachments of royal or 
civic authority. Asa military order it was independent of 
the nationalities among which it was domiciled. As a 
religious order it was independent of the secular law. Ex- 
empted from episcopal discipline by the prerogatives bestowed 
by successive pontiffs, it was estranged from ecclesiastical 
Catholicism. Asa spiritual aristocracy and as an aristocracy 
of birth it was alienated from the parochial priesthood, who 
could not share its prerogatives, and from the mendicant 
orders—then at the apogee of their fame—whose recruits 
were drawn from all ranks and classes. Isolated likewise 
from ties of natural relationship by their monastic vows, the 
knights formed a caste and a race apart. In their isolation 
lay the germ of their destruction, and the day of wrath found 
them forsaken of all men. Their pride was a proverb in all 
lands. ‘ My covetousness,’ so ran Coour de Lion’s traditional 
bequest, ‘I leave to the Cistercians ; my lusts to the priest- 
‘hood; to the Templars my pride.’ ‘Comme ils se passaient 
‘de femmes, ils se passaient aussi de prétres . . . ils se 
‘ passtrent de Dieuencore.’ Their god, Michelet adds, was 
their Order, while the veneration still yielded to them by the 
lower classes of the populace tended to increase the venom 
of their rivals and antagonists. 

Yet it is neither in their position as a military brother- 
hood whose swords had lost in mercenary warfare the conse- 
cration of their aim, nor yet in their annals as degenerate 
ascetics of relaxed discipline and doubtful morals, that the 
riddle lies which gives to the history of their abolition its 
singular interest. For the ruin of the Militia Christi was 
due, not to their violation of their original Rule, nor even 
primarily to the alleged infamy of individual associates of 





* Ferrati Vicenza, quoted by Mill, ‘ Hist. of the Crusades.’ 
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their fellowship, but was compassed and sealed by the charge, 
deadly indeed in the fourteenth century, of secret apostasy 
from the faith of which the members of the Order had been 
for one hundred and seventy years the most loyal defenders 
and the most valiant champions. 

In 1307 the storm broke. Philip the Fair—‘le Roi des 
‘ légistes ’°—‘la mala pianta’ of Dante’s visions, had yet time 
by one last sombre misdeed to prelude, or it may be foredoom, 
the extinction of his line. His powerful adversary, Pope 
Boniface, the friend of the Order, was dead. ‘ Philippe, par 
‘la grice de Dieu Roi des Francais, 4 Boniface, prétendu 
‘souverain pontife, peu ou point de salut,’ so Philip had 
phrased his missive to the Pope, and when Nogaret and his 
band brutally assailed the old prelate at Anagni, they could 
count upon Philip to endorse their deed. In 1305 (after the 
brief pontificate of Benedict XI.) Philip was able to raise his 
nominee Bertram de Got * [Clement V.] to the papal dignity 
—a dignity which the transference of the Pope’s residence 
to Avignon rendered in the matter of authority a sinecure. 
With Clement, whose concurrence was essential to his 
purpose, a docile if reluctant instrument in his hands, 
Philip perpetrated his crime. The riches of the Templars 
were immense. Philip, ‘le faux monnayeur,’ in whom 
‘avarice had subdued to itself the blood of the Capets,’+ was 
the debtor of the Order, whose wealth he had long coveted, 
and ‘he could not get the honey unless he burnt the bees,’t 
therefore the Order must be suppressed. But there was then 
no precedent for the suppression of a religious order, and the 
atrocities he was about to commit with a callous ferocity, 
hardly surpassed by the savage barbarities of the Albigensian 
crusade, demanded a pretext and a justification, lest the 
formidable pity of the populace, by whom the Templars 
were venerated, should frustrate the royal scheme. To 
estrange the sympathy of Christendom, no less than to mask 
the nature of his crime, he framed his indictment upon a 
deliberate groundwork of calumny. The Templars were 
the sworn defenders of religion, Philip denounced them as 
enjoining and enforcing by the very institution of their 
Order the formal renunciation of the Christian faith with 
every circumstance of sacrilegious rite and profane ceremony. 
The Templars were ‘honoured in Syria, dreaded by the 





* The ‘shepherd without law,’ Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ 
t Purgatorio, xx. 85. 
+ Fuller, ‘Holy War.’ 
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‘ Turks,’ as Guiot, the troubadour satirist of the morals of 
other religious communities, wrote. They must be held up 
to infamy and contempt. Sins against man and God must 
be brought to their charge; Philip denounced them as 
enjoining and enforcing the formal violation of the moral 
law, by a secret system of terrorism, upon each initiate of 
the confraternity. 

In such an indictment, brought against the Order itself, 
that the known innocence of individuals might not be 
adduced as justification, Philip proved himself in advance 
of his time by conforming to its superstitions and credulities.* 
During the years that followed the evacuation of Palestine 
the general attitude of religious thought in Europe was such 
as might readily confirm such accusations. Neither censures 
nor persecutions had availed to eradicate Gnostic doctrines, 
in their last recrudescence of Manicheism, from the 
Christianity of medizval Europe. ‘ During the two centuries 
‘ preceding the fall of the Templars it was eagerly embraced 
‘in France. ... Atits source in Syria it had doubtless 
‘ carried away as large a portion of the inquiring spirits of 
‘the Temple as it was intoxicating in Italy and France,’ 
Kingf avers, although he acknowledges its connexion 
with the Order to be ‘one of the most difficult problems 
‘of history... And with the spread of Gnostic doctrine 
arose the suspicion of the revival of practices based upon 
the symbolic rites of Eastern and Egyptian mysteries— 
suspicions, be it remembered, which the first converts of 
orthodox Christianity did not escape, and which throughout 
the history of religion have been continually incurred by 
suppressed sectaries of Gnostic or other origin. The early 
Christian Church had, in truth, itself adopted many 
ceremonies associated with pagan creeds. ‘The primitive 
‘ Christians used several of the terms employed in heathen 
‘ mysteries, and proceeded so far as even to adopt some of 
‘the ceremonies of which these renowned mysteries con- 
* sisted,’ Mosheim states,{ and it is probable that other 
orgiastic rites, likewise borrowed from the mysteries of 
Greece and Egypt, but unappropriated by the Church at 
large, were observed by various individual bodies of both 
primitive and medieval Christians; for while the Latin 
Church developed its system of the authoritative definition 
of dogma, the minds of men as persistently, and perhaps in 





* See Raynouard. + Gnostics. 
t Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 183. 
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corresponding ratio, set forth upon new or retraced old 
byways of forbidden thought. The chivalry of the Temple 
more especially invited suspicion, both from the tolerant 
spirit exhibited by the Order with regard to Eastern reli- 
gions and from the strict secresy the rule enjoined in the 
observation of the initiatory rites, which King asserts were 
‘ faint traditions of the penances or “ tortures” exacted 
‘ from the neophyte in the Mithraic cave.’ Von Hammer 
in Germany,* Edward Clarkson in England,t have detected 
evidence of the Templars’ secession from orthodox Christian 
faith and practice in the Order’s assumed possession of 
Gnostic gems, and in the sculptures and architecture of 
their churches. More recently M. Jules Boist has classed 
them unconditionally, with many other sectaries suspected 
of kindred opinions, with ‘les Albigeois, les Parfaits, les 
‘Croyants, les Bons Hommes ... les Albigeois qui 
‘recurent une initiation filtrée du Temple;’ while in 
referring to the Albigensian massacres he adds: ‘ Les 
‘Templiers se taisent, tristes et méfiants.... Eux ils 
‘ dédaignent V’occident chrétien. N’ont-ils pas touché les 
‘ Chamites, la-bas, au Saint-Sépulcre, qui ne leur a appris 
‘que la mort du Christ et non pas sa résurrection? ... 
‘Le Christ est mort, crachons sur le Christ; et ils 
‘crachent sur le Christ. . .. Les Templiers nourrissent 
‘ Yorient dans leur coour sombre.’ 

Michelet also, in his ‘Sorciére,’ appears in more than 
one sentence to endorse an adverse verdict with regard to 
the morals of the Temple Knights, which, logically con- 
sidered, seems to imply, if not their total repudiation of 
Christian faith, at least their adoption of exotic beliefs. In 
his history, nevertheless, he exonerates the Order as es- 
sentially an order of symbolists, a confraternity of mystics. 
There was, he says, a significance in their very name. 
‘L’Eglise est la maison du Christ, le Temple celle du 
‘ Saint-Esprit. L’idée du Temple, plus haute et plus 
‘générale que celle méme de I’Eglise, planait en quelque 
‘ sorte par-dessus toute religion. L’Eglise datait, le Temple 
‘ ne datait pas.’ And they perished, he adds, referring to the 
special charge that the brethren caused the cross to be 
trampled upon and profaned—a charge which drew upon 
them the execration of all Christendom—as symbolists by 





* Notes to Michaud. 
+ Introduction to Billings’s ‘ Temple Church.’ 
+ Bois, ‘Le Satanisme.’ 
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reason of the ‘ misinterpretation of a symbol;’* while M. 
Raynouard, a still more whole-hearted apologist, in his ex- 
haustive investigations, acquits them alike of moral and 
ecclesiastical crime, discrediting wholly the veracity of im- 
putations which accused one and the same body of the 
grossest idolatry and the boldest iconoclasm, of the negation 
of God and the worship of idols, and Addison, following in 
Raynouard’s track, unhesitatingly sums up the ‘ monstrous 
‘ and ridiculous articles of accusation’ as ‘a monument of 
‘human folly, superstition, and credulity.’ 

But, howsoever these later disputants have, each accord- 
ing to his own theory, solved the problem, the charges, 
when first promulgated by Philip, met with small credence 
at the ear of Clement. He made scarcely a feint of con- 
viction ; the crimes adduced were ‘invraisemblables, incroy- 
‘ ables et inouies.’ Voltaire has pointed out that it shows 
an indifferent knowledge of human nature to suppose the ex- 
istence of societies based upon the depravity of their morals, 
and ‘Why league together to do what each man can do 
‘ without rule ?’ De Quincey inquired pertinently in our own 
century. Even in the fourteenth century the same question 
presented itself to Philip’s allies, and tended to retard the 
execution of his project. But Philip lacked leisure to tarry 
for the laggard credulity of priests and potentates, and, 
stimulating the superstitious fury of the ignorant multitudes 
throughout France by the agency of denunciatory Dominican 
friars, he created a public opinion upon which he could 
safely rely. Allaying the aroused fears of the Order by an 
increase of royal favours bestowed upon Jacques de Molay, 
Grand-Master of the Temple and godfather to one of the 
enfants de France, he prepared in secret the sudden and 
decisive blow which left the whole society helpless in the 
hands of its most envenomed foes, the sons of St. Dominic. 

On October 12 De Molay was summoned to take a place 
of honour at a royal funeral; on the 13th De Molay, with 


* These special impieties might possibly point to a community of 
belief with those Christian sectaries who denied the material but accepted 
the mystical crucifixion of Christ. The Paulicians (ninth century) of 
Armenia ‘ loaded the cross with contempt and reproach,’ rejecting the 
doctrine of a veritable crucifixion. There are also parallel instances of 
sacrilege in the great iconoclastic controversy where the Christian reac- 
tionists against the prevalent image worship cast out the cross from the 
churches and committed it to the flames. Sce Mosheim, ‘ Eccl. Hist.’ 
Michelet, however, suggests that the denial of St. Peter was re-enacted 
in these mystic initiatory rites. 
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every Templar throughout the realm of France, was seized 
and consigned to the dungeons of convents and fortresses. 

During the months that intervened between the arrest of 
the knights and their trial the orders of the king were 
carried out relentlessly. In Paris alone 140 were tortured 
by the officers of the Inquisition. The alternative offered 
to the victims was a full confession of the accredited crimes, 
or death with every circumstance of protracted torture ; , 
while forged letters, it is said, were produced purporting to 
be from the Grand-Master, exhorting his brethren to allow ( 
their guilt. , 

Under the torture the greater number confessed ; released : 
from torture the greater i retracted their confessions. 1 
‘ Toutes les accusations sont fausses,’ so ran the retractation { 
of Ponsard de Gisi as he stood before the Papal commission. ‘ 
‘ Nous avons cédé a la crainte, au péril, a la violence. Nous ] 
‘ étions torturés par Flexian de Béziers, prieur de Mont- ‘ 
‘faucon, et par le moine Guillaume Robert, nos ennemis. { 
* Devant on ener des tortures 36 Chevaliers étaient morts,’ P 
and Ponsard de Gisi, as a relapsed criminal, was led from t 
the tribunal to the stake. ‘I persist in maintaining the t 
‘ errors imputed are false,’ the veteran Aymeric de Villar le g 
Due declared. ‘Though overcome by torture, I myself con- i 
‘fessed them. I have seen fitty-four knights led to the a 
‘flames. I doubt if I, like them, could be of so noble a b 
‘constancy. L believe, so threatened, I would slay God h 
‘ Himself, he added in a phrase, of which the brief sim- ra 
plicity attests its sincerity. And so knight after knight, y 
as Ponsard and Aymeric, confessed, retracted, and died. 
‘Tis avouérent dans les tortures, mais ils niérent dans les a 
‘ supplices ;’? the old traditions of the glory of the heroic 8 
slain of Eastern battlefields revive amidst the illumination t! 
of those slow fires in which they agonised, affirming their a 
innocence, at Paris. } 

The archives of the day register a picture of those torture v 
processes we may do wisely to pass by in silence. In the d 
history of the crimes of humanity, no less than in the o 
biographies of individuals, there are reticences we can- - 
not infringe with impunity. There are undoubtedly chapters h 
of life we cannot decipher without loss, there is a realisa- ir 
tion of cruelties we can scarcely acquire without some ce 
shadowy participation in their essence, a knowledge of sins da: 
committed which to have gained is to risk if not to forfeit da 
something of the health and much of the delicacy of our ri 
own moral nature. There are iniquities best combated by hy 
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| the incredulity that cries ‘It is not possible,’ and the saner 
instincts of men warn us that it is well to shut our imagina- 
f tions to those visions which from the dust of dead centuries 
2 reiterate their sullen affirmation ‘ It has been done.’ 
1 Such iniquities are those recorded by the pages telling of 
1 the long-protracted trial of the captive Templars as the 
’ tragedy of torture and death approaches, step by step, the 
; final scene. Like sombre phantoms actor after actor passes 
0 across the background: Clement—the lover of the beautiful 
v Countess de Perigord—the shameful semblance of a pope, 
eager to share the spoils, yet loth to share the full 
d magnitude of Philip’s cruelty, stands for a while in clear 
3 relief. Guillaume de Paris, the pitiless Dominican ; Marigny, 
n the archbishop of Sens; Nogaret, the lawyer, himself 
le doomed with Flexian de Béziers, the informer, and Noffo 
1s Dei, the witness, to suffer in their turn, two at the block 
t- and one at the halter, the penalty of their ill-doing—all 
8. these play their own parts in the scene. And behind and 
. above them all stands Philip the king. Dishonour waits 
m upon the house of Capet. His three sons shall each in 
1e turn ascend the throne of France, but not one shall leave 
le a son to carry on the royal dynasty. Their wives shall bring 
n- infamy upon them, and for Philip the Fair death lies near 
1e at hand. A boar’s tusk in the gay forest shall wound his 
w body, a nameless malady of mind shall poison his soul, and 
od he shall die and pass before the bar of that tribunal where 
n- Clement will precede him, and where a great cloud of 
at, witnesses may well await his coming. 
dl. And on the other side, confronting the accusers, are 
les arrayed the pale spectres of the accused. Again and again 
DIC some single figure among the victims stands out alone upon 
on the pages that chronicle the trial, stands out by virtue of 
eir a more vivid individuality of word or deed or suffering. 
More often it is of some unnamed company of knights that 
ire we catch a sudden glimpse, emerging from the shadow of 
he dark prison gateways to cancel an hour’s weakness by their 
she gallant dying. Or, it may be, we see a group—as that band 
un- of more than fifty souls who in the space of twenty-four 
ers hours were interrogated, judged, sentenced, and burnt— 
sa- invoking death with the dauntless courage of a martyr’s 
me constancy. Nor are we ever suffered to forget that these 
ins disfigured captives, mutilated, bruised, racked, chained, and 
feit dishonoured, claim yet by spiritual heritage, if not the birth- 
our right of God’s saints, at least the blood of earth’s noblest 
by heroes, 
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Then, company by company, group by group, figure by 
figure, they fade from our sight, some in the dusk of life- 
long imprisonment, some to expire in the death-fires of the 
open market-place, where a thronging populace watch with 
growing disquiet executions which so strangely simulate 
martyrdoms. ‘Ils sembloient par dehors,’ wrote cautiously 
the author of the ‘Roman de Favel,’ ‘estre bons,’ and the 
old verse chronicle quoted by Raynouard sums up the evidence 
with greater boldness :— 

‘En cel an qu’ai dist orendroit 
Et ne sai 4 tort ou & droit 
Furent li Templiers sans doutance 
Tous pris par le Royaume de France. 


‘ Mais je ne sai si il mesdient 
Et mains ou monde condempnez 
Sont lassus ou ciel couronnez.’ 


Non nobis Domine! The battle psalm of the Temple, 
the clash of spear and sword, was at length hushed for ever 
for the chivalry of Christ. Beauseant,* the black and white 
banner, the standard of the most gallant victories, of the 
most forlorn hopes of Christendom, is blazoned by mendicant 
monks of Dominic with the bar sinister of apostasy. Yet 
the hatred of the king, bankrupt and coiner, was not slaked. 
Jacques de Molay, the last Grand-Master of the long roll- 
call of heroes who had held that title, still lived. There 
are men whose history is the history of their death, for 
whom a sentence epitomises life and an hour serves as the 
abstract of years. Among such De Molay takes his 
place. Admitted to the Order during the rule of Thomas 
Berard, he had served among the Frieri for some forty- 
eight years. He had been an actor in the last scenes of 
the Christians’ dominion in Palestine, he had taken part 
in the final expedition of 1298. He had defended the 
honour of his Order with vehemence, he had been betrayed, 
he had been tortured, he had yielded. The confession of 
the veteran soldier had been the crowning triumph of his 
antagonists. He bore on his body the scars of war and the 
wounds of torture; he bore upon his soul, how silently and 





* The piebald banner—Beau- or Bienseant—preceded the banner 
with the red cross introduced during the grand-mastership of Des 
Barres. Beauseant has been taken as an evidence of the Templars’ 
adoption of Eastern tenets, the black and white symbolising the light 
and darkness, the good and evil principles of magianism. 
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secretly the sequel shows, the wounds of those rack-extorted 
avowals. 

Upon a scaffold erected before Notre-Dame, Jacques de 
Molay was brought forth from his five years prison on 
March 18, 1313, with the Grand Preceptor and two other 
high officers of the Order, to reiterate his confession in 
the presence of the Legate, the prelates of France and 
the assembled people, that all the world of Paris, and 
all the world beyond Paris, the world of that day and 
of this, might hear. Two of his companions who, it would 
seem, were first called upon to re-testify their guilt, fulfilled 
the expectations of their gaolers, confessed and were 
exempted from further sufferings. Then De Molay, standing 
between the ranks of listening ecclesiastics and the pile 
of wood, which in sinister menace was laid ready beneath, 
addressed the vast and surging crowd of the assembled 
populace. He spoke, say the records, in a ‘clear voice.’ 
‘I do,’ he said, ‘confess my guilt.’ He was guilty of the 
greatest crime possible to man. To his eternal shame, 
through pain of torture, and through fear of death, he had 
imputed sins to the innocent, blame to the guiltless, had 
avowed dishonour where dishonour was none. This false- 
hood he had been summoned hither to repeat; infamously 
to save his life by confirming a first lie with a second. But 
‘de bon ccur,’ he will rather renounce that life which has 
become abhorrent in his eyes. So far with ‘ contenance 
‘assurée ’ De Molay had spoken, some suspense of surprise 
holding all silent around him. Then dragged fiercely from 
the platform with his remaining companion he met the 
death he unflinchingly challenged. 

Legends have gathered confusedly round that evening’s 
scene when, as the dusk fell over the city, De Molay died, by 
Philip’s swift decree, a lingering death in the charcoal fires 
kindled upon the little island in the Seine. Legends of the 
victim summoning his persecutors, pope and king, to meet 
him at the judgement of God; of Philip, in his palace near 
by, coldly triumphant in the consummation of his iniquities, 
blindly unconscious of the doom by which his feet should 
follow so soon the death track of the Templar. Legends 
of men regarding fearfully the spectacle, the glow of the 
burning across the night waters and the veil of smoke over 
the quiet tide of the river; of women gathering up the 
ashes, when the fires were spent, and covertly treasuring 
them as the relics of saints. And legends go on to tell of 
Clement struck down within that year, his body consumed 
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by the flames of a burning church; of the heaped-up 
calamities of the last days of the doomed king, of the violent 
and shameful dying of the chief actors in the drama of blood. 
All such legends may be, in part, but traditions, inventions 
of a day which sought to track God’s judgements upon the 
very earth where His justice might seem to have hung in 
suspense ; for truly,‘ Dieu par sa piete souffre faire moult 
‘ de felonies.’ They may be but the mere hearsay of history, 
yet they have none the less their own significance ; and De 
Molay, we may well believe, did not die unavenged by that 
spiritual vengeance which has overtaken his wrongers in 
the execrations of mankind. And once again, as from many 
another chapter of life, we may learn that, if the vengeance 
of the strong is to strike, the vengeance of the weak— 
silent as Calvary’s—is to suffer. 
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Art. IV.—l. Annual Reports of the Congested Districts 
Board, I. to VIII. Dublin: 1892-1899. 


2. Annual Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, I. to V. Dublin: 1895-1899. 


8. Annual Reports of the Irish Industries Association. Dublin. 


4, The Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 
1899. 


[= truce of parties so happily proclaimed on the occasion 
of the recent visit of the Queen to Ireland, and so 
admirably observed by her Irish subjects during her 
Majesty’s sojourn in Dublin, forbids any endeavour to draw 
from the remarkable reception accorded to the Sovereign in 
her Irish capital anything in the nature of a political moral. 
It is certainly not in these pages that any departure is likely 
to be made from the respectful reticence which, alike in 
recognition of the regal impartiality of the throne and in 
deference to the susceptibilities of the Irish people, has 
refused to invade the semi-private character of the royal 
visit, or to attribute to the calculating motives of a subtle 
statecraft an undertaking to which it is manifest that the 
Queen was prompted solely by frank, generous, and womanly 
impulses. Far from desiring to infringe the understand- 
ing which all political sections in Ireland have loyally 
respected by deducing from the warmth of the greeting 
accorded to her Majesty conclusions which the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the Irish people have been 
careful to condemn by anticipation as unwarrantable, we 
should be much more solicitous, were discussion of the 
matter becoming, to deprecate the tendency (natural and 
inevitable on the part of those who know nothing of Ireland 
at first hand, but withal erroneous) to accept the recent 
evidences of Irish good feeling towards the throne and its 
illustrious occupant, as necessarily indicative of an enduring 
change in the attitude of the Irish people in relation to the 
connexion with Great Britain. Such a mistake is indeed 
one into which few who are really familiar with Ireland 
are likely to fall; and it is highly undesirable that an 
assumption which is certain to be falsified by experience, 
and which can therefore lead only to disillusion and dis- 
appointment, should be suffered to take hold of the public 
imagination. 

For the popularity of royalty as such among Irishmen is 
no new discovery. If the hearty greeting of an English 
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sovereign could be accepted as the token of satisfied acquies- 
cence in English rule, there had been no need to wait till 
the closing year of the nineteenth century for a solution of 
the Irish difficulty so happy and so simple. It is close 
upon three centuries since an astute observer, Sir John 
Davis, noted that ‘the people of this land, both English 
‘ and Irish, did ever love to be governed by great persons,’ 
and insisted on the continual absence of the kings of 
England from their realm of Ireland as a main cause why 
Ireland down to his time had ‘ never been entirely brought 
‘ under the obedience of the Crown of England.’ And perhaps 
there is no surer antidote to excessive exaggeration of the 
possible political results of the reception accorded to Queen 
Victoria in Dublin than remembrance of the fact that the 
outburst of personal loyalty which her Majesty’s presence 
evoked, cordial and remarkable beyond expectation as it has 
undoubtedly been, cannot be said to have exceeded the 
enthusiasm of the welcome which, according to the well- 
authenticated records of the time, was given to King 
George IV. 

If the cautious observer refuses to accept the gratifying 
cordiality of the proceedings in Dublin last April as afford- 
ing a valid proof of any fundamental change in Irish 
political sentiment, he will equally decline to be betrayed 
into premature optimism by the enthusiasm which the valour 
of the Irish regiments in South Africa has evoked in every 
part of the three kingdoms. The gallantry of her sons in 
the battlefield is no new laurel in the wreath of Erin’s merit ; 
nor have the stricken fields of the Transvaal campaign been 
the first in which Celt and Saxon have together found a 
soldier’s grave in the cause of England. It needed not the 
clarion cry that stormed Talana Hill, nor the harder heroism 
that endured alike the helpless slaughter of Colenso and 
the long agony of Ladysmith, to supply the answer that 
Waterloo and the Peninsula furnished long ago to Sheil’s 
impassioned question, ‘ Did the alien blench?’ The fighting 
qualities of the Irish soldier, and the devotion of which he 
is capable, have never had any serious relation to the causes 
in which they have been exerted; and no inferences as to 
his political sentiments can safely be drawn from his 
military conduct. It is unfortunately true, but it is a truth 
which no prudent estimate of the facts of the case will be 
tempted to ignore, that, when all due allowance has been 
made for Hibernian extravagance of phrase, the political 
sentiments of the average Irish elector, in regard to a war 
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which has added so much to the laurels already won by Irish 
valour, are more accurately represented by the language 
of those leaders who have publicly prayed that God might 
strengthen the arm of the Boer than by the actions of those 
whose prowess has contributed so largely to the vindication 
of the supremacy of the Queen in South Africa. Nay, so far 
are we from finding in the readiness of an Irishman to die 
in England’s battles the symptoms of a closer approximation 
of Irish to English feeling, and so much does atmosphere 
count for in colouring Irish sentiment, that we are satisfied 
that many of those Irish soldiers who have fought for the 
Queen in Natal, would still give their votes at a general 
election to Home Rule and anti-English candidates. 

But while thus careful to avoid the error of an ill-founded 
optimism and refusing to adventure upon forecasts which, 
always hazardous, are in the case of Ireland more than 
ordinarily liable to be confounded by the event, we cannot 
resist the temptation which is suggested by the fourth visit 
of the Queen to Ireland to indulge in a retrospect of the 
past and a survey of the present. The long interval of forty 
years—that is, of considerably more than a generation—has 
elapsed since her Majesty last came among her Irish sub- 
jects, and it is impossible not to be struck by the suggestive 
contrast between 1861 and 1900. Such a space represents 
a very large part of even the longest life. For the Queen 
herself the changes have indeed been vast. The interval 
has been marked by the gradual but decisive changes which 
such a period must witness in the most fortunate of human 
existences, and by those heavy strokes of mortal fate from 
which the most illustrious are not exempt. The prime of 
womanhood has slowly given way to the infirmities of 
advanced years, and the domestic circle, which in the 
summer of 1861 was still unbroken, has had to endure other 
and serious losses besides the grievous one which befell so 
soon after the last royal visit. For the Queen as sovereign 
the changes have been happier, but not less conspicuous. 
She has witnessed a vast expansion of the bounds of her 
Empire, a vast increase in the number of her subjects, and 
a vast addition both to the aggregate and the average 
wealth of the people of the three kingdoms. 

But large as have been the clianges in the personal out- 
look and environment of the Queen, and in the condition 
of her Empire as a whole, they can scarcely be said to be 
more far-reaching than those which have effected a silent 
revolution in the condition of Ireland and the outlook of 
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the Irish people. To hark back from 1900 to 1861 is to 
contemplate a state of things, political, social, and economic, 
which has absolutely passed away, and of which the working 
generation of [rishmen are fast forgetting even the tradition. 
At the time of the Queen’s last visit the Church of Ireland 
was still by law established. Of the long sequence of Acts 
of Parliament by which the tenure of land in Ireland has 
been so profoundly modified—to use no stronger term— 
only the first and least remarkable, that known as Deasy’s 
Act, had received the sanction of the Legislature. In the 
sphere of political agitation the term ‘ Fenian’ had not yet 
been invented ; ‘ Home Rule’ as a party catchword was still 
unknown; Isaac Butt was still the Couservative member 
for Youghal; and the parliamentary representation of the 
country was still predominantly in the hands of the Irish 
gentry. The entirely fresh conditions whici have been 
substituted for those which subsisted in 1861 are best 
indicated to readers of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ by the recol- 
lection that the principal preoccupation in that year of one 
who knew Ireland as intimately as did the late Mr. Nassau 
Senior, was the question of the partial endowment of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. More than a generation has 
passed since any practical statesman has seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of solving the Irish problem by any 
such measure as this. 

We have already disavowed any intention of discussing 
the political aspects of the Queen’s visit. As little do we 
intend to dilate in the present article on the existing state 
of Irish parties, however fruitful that topic may appear. 
Speculation upon the probable developements of political 
parties is always attractive and not without its value upon 
fit occasion ; but never, perhaps, was any effort to forecast 
the political future more hopelessly foredoomed to failure 
than the attempt to cast the political horoscopes of Mr. 
Redmond, Mr, Dillon, and Mr. Healy. For the moment we 
are concerned with the consideration of factors in the Irish 
problem more potent and more abiding than the most pro- 
iinent and most piquant of political personalities, and 
admitting to the full that, under whatever leadership, the 
Irish electorate has no present intention of marching under 
any but a Home Rule banner, we proceed to consider the out- 
look of the Irish people from the point of view of their social 
and economic environment. It is in this sphere that we 
shall find the most striking evidences of the changes silently 
wrought in the face of Ireland during the past forty years. 
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The political and religious geography of the island remains, 
and to all appearance is destined to remain, as immutable as 
its physical configuration. But the social and economic 
maps happily exhibit no inconsiderable readjustment of 
important features, and bid fair to mark ere long a com- 
plete transformation in the material welfare of its people. 
For although, as we have already admitted, the attitude 
of the average Irish elector in regard to imperial questions 
remains unshaken and unchanged, in spite of manifesta- 
tions which, superficially regarded, might seem to denote 
an abandonment of the old animosities, and a readiness 
to forget the old wrongs, we think that those who look 
below the surface will find that, while the conventional 
hostility to England is maintained as sturdily as ever, while 
rival journals and politicians, competing for popular sup- 
port, find it necessary to assert on every seasonable oppor- 
tunity, and even upon occasions which most people would 
regard as unseasonable, their inveterate antagonism to 
Great Britain, not a few currents of Irish life are trending 
in a different direction and tending to assuage the bitterness 
of traditional hatreds in the mass of the people. The 
patient solicitude which has been shown by a succession of 
statesmen in recent years to get to the root of the chronic 
discontent of Ireland, joined to the slow-moving but 
powerful effects of modern legislation, is beginning to 
produce its natural fruits. The process which Mr. Gerald 
Balfour at the outset of his Chief Secretaryship was so 
unfortunate as to designate as killing Home Rule with 
kindness, is indeed likely to be a longer one than he anti- 
cipated before he had acquired those lessons which his five 
years’ experience of Irish administration must have taught 
him as to the hopelessness of inducing the majority of 
Irishmen to abandon their party shibboleths or to surrender 
their conventional nationalism. But it is none the less true 
that the people generally are becoming more and more 
penetrated every year with the conviction that the con- 
nexion with Great Britain is not without advantages too 
material to be lightly jeopardised. And though no formal 
admission to that effect is likely to be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the electors, the people themselves are more 
ready than formerly to recognise that, whatever their defects 
in point of sympathy aud comprehension, the rulers of Ire- 
land, irrespective of political parties, have been animated 
by a sincere desire to do justice among Irishmen, and to 
seek the advancement of Ireland as the one end of their 
statesmanship. 
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To bring about this calmer and more reasonable spirit many 
causes have combined. Some of these may be found in the 
gradual effects of the legislation of the last forty years, which 
has undoubtedly served to raise the standard of comfort and 
to augment the means of providing it among all ranks of the 
people; some in the enhanced prosperity which has been 
secured for the bulk of the existing population by the gradual 
reduction of its numbers to the point which the country is 
capable of maintaining; and some in the brighter prospects 
of material developement which have been opened to the 
people by the combined efforts of public and private enter- 
prise to utilise the dormant resources of the country. It is 
our purpose in the present article to indicate, so far as is 
possible in a brief survey, the scope and character of the 
various influences which have been thus working together to 
effect that permanent amelioration of the conditions of Irish 
life which has undoubtedly characterised the recent history 
of Treland. 

In noticing the changes which have been wrought in 
Ireland within the last forty years, a conspicuous, if not the 
first, place must unquestionably be given, in the sphere of 
social legislation, to the long series of enactments which 
form what is known as the Irish Land Code. Perhaps no 
body of laws has ever been the object of more sustained or 
more vehement criticism from mutually contradictory stand- 
points ; and certainly never before in the history of Great 
Britain has legislative sanction been given to a sequence of 
measures which conflicted in so marked a manner with the 
general spirit of English law. But the time for controversy 
over the principles of Irish agrarian legislation has long 
passed by. Apologised for by one party and denounced by 
the other, they have been adopted by both; repudiated at 
every stage by the representatives of the class they were de- 
signed to appease, as palliatives wholly inadequate to remedy 
the ills to which they were applied, they have been embraced 
by the vast body of the Irish tenantry, with the result 
that, directly or indirectly, almost the whole of the agri- 
cultural land of Ireland may now be said to be held or 
occupied under or by virtue of its provisions. The results 
which the legislation has effected are certainly not the 
results which those primarily responsible for the Land Acts 
professed to anticipate. That it has placed the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland upon the basis of mutual 
goodwill and good feeling, no indifferent observer who has 
been a spectator of the proceedings in an Irish land court 
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will for a moment venture to assert. That it has been 
productive of grave hardship, and has inflicted an irre- 
mediable legal wrong upon large numbers of innocent 
persons dependent on incomes derived from land, it is 
impossible to deny. But it is not less true that, speaking 
broadly, the Irish Land Acts have achieved, though in a 
manner widely different from that intended by their authors, 
one, at least, of the objects for which they were designed. 
They have effectually killed Irish agrarian agitation in the 
sense which that expression denoted forty years ago. To 
say this is not to say that legislative finality has been 
reached, or that Parliament is unlikely in the future to be 
troubled with proposals for extending the scope and pro- 
visions of these Acts. By no means. It is less than five 
years since the last great addition to the Code occupied a 
chief place in the labours of the parliamentary session. 
Scarcely a year has passed since then without suggestions 
in one form or another for further modification or extension 
of the principles and provisions of these Acts. And although 
some considerable time will probably elapse before any 
Cabinet consents to promulgate a fresh Land Bill, it is as 
certain as anything in the legislative and political future 
can ever be deemed, that further provision will sooner or 
later be made to facilitate the acquirement of the absolute 
ownership of their holdings by the present occupiers. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that the evolution of 
agrarian legislation has not yet reached its final stage, it 
is equally true that the Land Acts have wrought a profound 
change in the condition of the Irish peasantry, and that 
however loudly politicians may complain of the alleged in- 
sufficiency of the Code, however keen the criticism alike from 
landlord and tenant of the competence and impartiality of 
the tribunals by which the Acts are administered, agitation 
on the part of the tenantry has, upon the whole, given way 
to acceptance, while the murmurs of the landowners are 
slowly giving place to sombre acquiescence. Any one 
who has the curiosity to turn back to the voluminous 
literature of Irish grievances of thirty years ago, or to the 
parallel records of Irish crime, will be surprised to find to 
how large an extent the suggestions and even the ideals of 
those who were then considered the most extreme reformers 
have been adopted or realised by legislation, an how abso- 
lutely the old excuses for criminality have disappeared. The 
memories are unhappily still recent of the outaages which, 
however revolting in themselves, however unprovoked by 
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those who suffered from them, had their origin in an atmo- 
sphere of prejudice and agitation which the legislation of 
the last quarter of the dying century has rendered impossible 
for the future by removing every shadow of a pretext for 
complaint. We are not here concerned to criticise the 
objects or the methods of the United Irish League, or to 
discuss the action (or inaction) of the Irish Government 
with relation to that body. But it is instructive to note 
that, while according to the language of the founders of the 
League the Irish tenant is still exposed to the oppressions 
of a grinding tyranny, the people, whose rights it professes 
to advocate, have hitherto given it but a small measure of 
dubious and hesitating support. The comparative failure of 
this new propaganda to attract any large number of disciples 
by the mere appeal to agrarian cupidity as distinguished 
from political advantage is eloquent of the practical con- 
tentment of the people with the results of legislation. 

Of causes less directly related to politics which have 
profoundly modified the condition of the people in the last 
forty years, perhaps the most important has been the growth 
of railway communication. That the Irish railway system 
leaves much to be desired the frequent demands for a system 
of State management sufficiently indicate, and the private 
bill proceedings at Westminster of recent years have too 
often borne testimony to tbe extent and seriousness of the 
deficiencies which have hampered its developement. But in 
the extended period we are surveying, the defects so much 
complained of bear only a very small relation to the magni- 
tude of the improvement which has been steadily, if slowly, 
effected, and by which the habits of the people have been 
profoundly modified. At the time of the Queen’s last visit 
little more than fourteen hundred miles of railroad were open 
for traffic, and, roughly speaking, railway locomotion was con- 
fined to the great trunk lines from Dublin to the provincial 
centres. There is now a mileage of much more than double 
that extent, which reaches to every extremity of the island, 
so that whereas ten years ago many important districts were 
separated by fifty or sixty miles from the nearest station, 
there is now scarce a single town which is more than thirty 
miles from one. ‘This extension has been mainly due to the 
initiative of Mr. Arthur Balfour, who, seeing the importance 
of developing the remoter districts of the north, south, and 
west, and as a complement to the policy which is embodied 
in his Congested Districts Board Act, of which we shall 
have a word to say presently, encouraged the extension of 
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the trunk lines by State grants, thus enabling the railway 
companies to undertake developements from which they had 

previously shrunk as unremunerative. The more remote 

districts of Donegal in the north-west, of Mayo and Galway 

in the west, and ot Kerry in the south-west, have thus been 

brought within easy reach of Dublin ; and Achill, Connemara, 

and other picturesque resorts have been rendered accessible 

to the tourist. 

The result is seen on all sides in the fast changing con- 
dition of the people of these districts. However much 
the seekers after the picturesque may deplore the in- 
evitable effect of these increased facilities for intercom- 
munication between the centre of the three kingdoms and 
their extremities, whether in the matter of costume or of 
language, the loss must be held to be more than compen- 
sated by the material benefit to the poor people, to whom 
many of the cheap conveniences of modern life are now 
accessible, and who are provided with readier and more 
profitable markets for the produce of their industry and of 
the natural resources of their districts. It is indeed not 
without a pang that the traveller in the far west finds that, 
save in the case of a few survivors of a past generation, the 
old frieze costume of the Irish peasant, with its knee-breeches, 
swallow-tailed coat, and high hat, has given place to the 
fustian and felt of Manchester and Leeds; or that the 
student of folklore seeks in vain in all but a very small and 
steadily dwindling number of districts for Irish-speaking 
children, who shall perpetuate the fast perishing traditions 
und legends of their [rish hearths. But it is impossible in 
Ireland, any more than in other countries, to defy the 
operations of an irresistible tendency. However much and 
sincerely we may deplore the triumph of a dull uniformity, 
no real well-wisher of the people would elect, if the choice 
were open, that they should surrender the comforts and ad- 
vantages of advancing civilisation for the barren gratification 
of preserving the distinguishing traits of an earlier but less 
prosperous stage of national developement. 

To say this is by no means to disapprove the movement for 
the preservatior. of the Irish language, which has recently 
been initiated, in so far, at least, as it seeks to secure 
greater facilities than are at present afforded for the teaching 
of Irish in the National schools, and thus to preserve the 
ancient language of Ireland as the spoken tongue in the 
districts where it still survives. ‘hanks largely to the passive 
indifference to and sometimes to the active discourages 
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ment of the native language by the Irish clergy, who for 
the last generation or two have had the dominant voice in 
primary education in Ireland, and still more to the effects 
of that close intercourse with America which has had more 
to do, perhaps, than any other single cause with the change 
in Irish ideas, and of which a very curious illustration is to 
be found in the rapid anglicising of Irish surnames in the 
west of Ireland, the districts which can now be regarded as 
Irish-speaking are so few and far between that it is scarcely 
unfair to say, with Swift, of the efforts of the Gaelic League 
that ‘ when nothing’s left that’s worth defence, they build a 
‘magazine.’ It may, indeed, be doubted whether the ex- 
tension of the use of Irish into districts from which it has 
died out would be productive of any national benefit; and, 
were there any substantial likelihood of such a result being 
achieved by the operations of the League, we should feel in- 
disposed to rejoice at the activity of an association which 
commends the cultivation of the lost language as ‘the most 
‘ effective means of recalling to vigorous life the decaying 
‘nationality of Ireland,’ and as ‘the most essential factor of 
‘Irish nationality.’ The promoters of the Gaelic League 
are, indeed, not wholly untainted by that infirmity which in 
Ireland tends to the conclusion that nothing is really 
national which is not Nationalist; and some of its aims 
appear, unfortunately, to have more concern with politics 
than philology. But, in so far as it seeks to preserve the 
vitality of the most ancient of the living languages of 
Europe in its last outposts, its efforts deserve the approval 
of many who cannot sympathise with the ulterior objects of 
those whose interest in the movement appears to be prompted 
mainly by political, not to say anti-English, motives. The 
proposition upon which the latter rely—that a nation cannot 
retain its individuality without a national language—is con- 
futed not only by the example of other nations, but by the 
history of Ireland herself; and the task of re-creating the 
Irish language in a country from which it has almost died 
out, as the living language of a people which the last seven 
centuries have left perhaps the most mixed in Europe, is one 
which is best designated, in the language of Lord Russell 
of Killowen, as ‘ absolutely futile and impracticable.’ 

We have alluded to the decline in the rate at which for 
several decades, and since the potato famine, the population 
of Ireland has been reduced from considerably more than 
eight millions to barely four millions and a half, as showing 
that the shrinkage has reachei- cr nearly reached—the 
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limit at which it no longer becomes necessary to throw off 
a surplus for which room cannot be found at home, and as 
evidence of the increasing prosperity of those who remain. 
The statistics of emigration show a remarkable diminution 
in the volume of the stream which has so long and so 
steadily flowed westward; and although quite recently a 
considerable outcry has been raised at the increase noted 
in the returns for the spring months of the present year, 
it is unquestionable that the impulse to emigration is to a 
great extent stayed. For several years the numbers have 
fallen steadily; and there is no reason to question the 
validity of the official explanation of recent fluctuations— 
viz. that it is due to the increased demand for labour in the 
United States. To this may, however, be added the influence 
exerted last winter by the dread of a possible conscription. 
While we fully agree that the rapid depletion of the Irish 
population, through emigration, in the last half-century is 
evidence, were evidence wanted, of the comparative poverty 
and industrial weakness of Ireland, we have never been 
able to sympathise with those who deplore the failure of 
the Irish population to combat the operation of the natural 
law which decrees a constant exodus from countries thickly 
populated and slender in resources to lands less crowded, 
and presenting more opulent possibilities. With the views 
of those who denounce emigration as in itself pernicious 
and deplorable we have absolutely no sympathy; nor can we 
understand how either the permanent benefit of Ireland or 
the happiness of the people themselves can be served by the 
maintenance of a population in excess of the resources avail- 
able for their support, or beyond the economic possibilities 
of the country. But it is matter for legitimate satisfaction 
that the tide of emigration has been stayed by natural and 
wholesome causes, and that the leakage is diminishing to a 
point which will shortly represent little more than the out- 
flow natural to every civilised community. It is a signifi- 
cant evidence of the altered conditions of emigration from 
Ireland, and of the fact that the emigrants no longer repre- 
sent the stern pressure of physical necessity, but are volun- 
tary seekers of new homes, that the Congested Districts 
Board have never found it necessary to resort to their 
powers to assist emigration. No doubt that body has done 
something to provide an alternative in the more congested 
areas by its migration schemes, and by its useful system of 
enlarging small holdings to the point at which they may be 
expected to afford adequate means of livelihood to their 
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occupiers. But we think the improved condition of the 
country fully warrants us in the prediction that no revival 
of emigration on a large scale as a consequence of acute 
distress will be witnessed in the future, and that no occa- 
sion will be found for such devoted philanthropy as that of 
which the public has lately been reminded in Sir Edward 
Fry’s admirable memoir of the late Mr. James Tuke. 

The beneficial influences of the railway extension, to 
which we have referred, must have operated but slowly had 
they been left to work their effects unaided by any active 
efforts of the State to turn to account the machinery thus 
provided for the developement of the material resources of 
the backward districts of the country. But the extension 
of the railways proved to be a part only of a larger policy. 
Possibly no measure of the past forty years has had more 
important or more beneficial influence upon the economic 
condition of Ireland than the Congested Districts Board 
Act, which is the enduring memorial of the second and 
more constructive period of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Chief 
Secretaryship. The apparently hopeless condition of chronic 
poverty which has for generations stamped with misery vast 
regions of the west has always presented one of the most 
difficult of the many problems afforded by the deficiencies 
of [reland in material resources. At each recurring famine 
the wild wastes of the west have defied every effort of 
public munificence and private philanthropy to give adequate 
succour to a population barely removed, even in its most 
prosperous moments, from the verge of starvation. Alike 
remote and barren, but thickly crowded with a people 
deficient in all the comforts, and barely supplied with the 
necessaries, of life, these districts have always yielded to 
the first onslaught of famine; while even in times of com- 
parative plenty they have been barely self-supporting, and 
incapable of contributing anything to the common stock of 
the national resources. We have no intention of attempt- 
ing in the present article to describe the operations of 
the Congested Districts Board, as recounted in the eight 
reports published since its inauguration in 1892. They are 
patent to any observer; but its achievements are both so 
considerable in themselves and so encouraging, as showing 
what may be effected by judicious methods, that it will be 
no digression from our main purpose to summarise the 
objects aimed at by the Board, and the broad results already 
attained. 

By the Act of Parliament creating it, the districts em- 
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braced by the activity of the Congested Districts Board are 
thus defined :— 


‘Where at the commencement of this Act more than 20 per cent. 
of the population of a county . . . live in electoral divisions, of which 
the total rateable value, when divided by the number of the popula- 
tion, gives a sum of less than one pound ten shillings for each indi- 
vidual, those divisions . . . shall form a separate county (in this Act 
referred to as a congested districts county).’ 


Of such counties or districts there existed in 1892 as many 
as 84, distributed among eight counties through the north- 
west, west, and south-west of Ireland. They embraced an 
area of some three and a half million acres, or one-sixth of 
the whole surface of Ireland, and were inhabited by a popu- 
lation of rather more than half a million, the poor-law valua- 
tion per head being just above one pound. The Board was 
empowered to take steps for improving these districts in 
respect of such matters as agricultural developement, forestry, 
breeding of live-stock and poultry, amalgamation of small 
holdings, migration and emigration, fishing, and the de- 
velopement of suitable industries. The first report of the 
Board contains a statement of the character of the problem 
set before it, intended to serve us a base line from which its 
future work might be judged and measured, which so 
concisely describes the districts and their population as they 
were in 1892 that we cannot do better than cite it here :— 

‘In the first place practically all the inhabitants of congested districts 
in Ireland are in possession of small plots of land, so that the develope- 
ment of agriculture and the improvement of the breeds of live stock 
and poultry are of primary and universal importance. Secondary 
sources of income vary in different districts. In many localities the 
results of sea-fishing are as valuable as the produce of the land. In 
other districts wage-earning in England, Scotland, and elsewhere is an 
indispensable source of livelihood. Weaving, knitting, sewing, kelp- 
making, sale of seaweed, sale of moss and peat, sale of illicit whisky, 
donations from relatives in America, occasional employment at home 
are sources of income of greater or less importance in different locali- 
ties. . . . In some of the inland mountain glens where the inhabitants 
have very small patches of land tilled in primitive and unskilled 
methods, where their cattle and sheep have deteriorated in breeding 
and diminished in numbers, where little effort is made by the men to 
earn money through migratory labour or otherwise—in such mountain 
glens are to be found those people who endure the most comfortless 
and cheerless lives of all the inhabitants of congested districts in 
Ireiand. Ina “good year” they are little more than free from the 
dread of hunger, while a complete or partial failure of their cro; s 
involves as a consequence proportionately greater or less suffering from 
insufficient food.’ 
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The report goes on to observe that the resources and earnings 
of a whole family in many instances do not exceed a total of 
15l. a year, that the standard of living in even the most 
prosperous of these districts is very low, the diet being 
altogether vegetable, that the dwellings are mean and com- 
fortless, and the clothing ragged and scanty. 

The method adopted by the Congested Districts Board 
to meet the difficulties it was established to remedy have 
naturally followed three main lines of activity. Agricul- 
ture and fisheries were obviously the two most important 
sources of wealth. A third was found in the developement 
of a number of minor industries suited to the cottage and 
the farm, a work in which excellent results had already 
been achieved by a body known as the Irish Industries 
Association. In all three directions remarkable and most 
satisfactory results have been attained, and that without 
doing violence to the golden principle that the salvation of 
these districts must be worked out by the people themselves ; 
the part of the Board being wisely limited as far as possible 
to the business of providing instruction and opportunities 
for those who were found willing to struggle to improve 
their own condition. While much has been done for the 
improvement of agriculture and the developement of sub- 
sidiary industries, it is undoubtedly in the improvement of 
the fisheries of the west coast that the most remarkable 
results have been achieved. By acurious mockery of nature 
the squalid poverty which has oppressed the inhabitants of 
these wretched districts has reigned in the near neighbour- 
hood of the sources of abundant wealth. The congested 
districts lie for the most part along the fringe of one of the 
most deeply indented coast-lines in Europe, and the adjacent 
seas are filled with a practically inexhaustible supply of fish. 
But the inhabitants of the western coast, curiously deficient 
in aptitude for a seafaring life, and without the means of 
equipping fishing boats fit to encounter the winds and 
waves of the western ocean, had been unable to utilise 
the sources of wealth which nature had placed so close at 
hand. They had neither the skil] nor the appliances neces- 
sary for reaping the marine harvest so close to their doors. 
They were without proper fishing-boats to catch the fish, and 
they equally lacked a market for the fish when caught, save 
where they chanced to possess piers and harbours to which 
their boats could be brought. The Board had, therefore, to 
create the fishing industry by coping with the double task 
of instructing the people in the management of boats and 
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providing the means of bringing the fish when caught to a 

rofitable market. How large a degree of success has 
attended this effort of the Board may best be measured by 
one or two facts. In the spring of 1898 the Midland Great 
Western Company carried 22,000 boxes of mackerel from the 
fishing-stations of Mayo and Galway; the earnings of 
twenty-eight boats engaged in the Donegal fishing amounted 
to over seven thousand pounds in one season; and in the 
spring mackerel fishing the fishermen employed earn as 
much as 23/. per man in the space of three months. 

No account of latter-day progress in Ireland could make 
any approach to completeness which should leave out of 
account the work which is primarily associated with the 
name of Mr. Horace Plunkett, of which the most con- 
spicuous embodiment is the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. This association was founded in 1894, but it had 
already existed in embryo for some years in the informal 
exertions of a small body of individuals, among whom Mr. 
Plunkett was the leading figure. Its objects, as formally 
promulgated, are to improve the condition of the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland by teaching the principles and 
methods of co-operation as applicable to farming and the 
allied industries ; to promote industrial organisation for any 
purposes which may appear to be beneficial; and generally 
to counsel and advise those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. The first efforts of Mr. Plunkett and his friends 
were confined to the promotion of co-operative creameries, 
owned and managed by the farmers themselves. Of these 
societies thirty had been effectively established in 1893 
with a total number of 1,509 shareholders, and a capital 
of 13,845/.; and the farmers estimated the increased profit 
on the return of their cows when supplying milk to these 
creameries at from 20 to 35 percent. The next develope- 
ment was the establishment in connexion with these cream- 
eries of a co-operative agency society to secure in the 
distribution of their produce the same benefits which had 
been found to accrue from the improved system of produc- 
tion. In three years the sales through these agencies had 
reached a gross value of 77,000l.; and the number of cream- 
eries, which, after the formal constitution of the Organisation 
Society, multiplied with great rapidity, is now 225. 

The next business of the society was to apply the principle 
of co-operation to non-dairying districts and to form 
associations for the cheaper and improved production or 
distribution of such farming requirements as seeds, feeding- 
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stuffs, manures, implements, &c., in which it was found 
possible to effect large savings to the farmer; and there are 
now in existence upwards of a hundred of these societies 
distributed widely throughout every province and county of 
Ireland. Poultry societies for improving the egg and 
poultry trade have also been started, and kindred organisa- 
tions for the developement of small industries have been 
found to thrive. But perhaps the most remarkable develope- 
ment due to the initiative of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society has been the facilitating and cheapening of credit 
for the purposes of agricultural enterprise by means of the 
co-operative credit or Raffeisen banks, which, started only 
within the last three years, have already become so popular 
and successful as to bid fair to realise in Ireland results 
almost as noteworthy as those which they have achieved on 
the Continent, where their influence, particularly in the 
agricultural districts of Southern Germany, has been likened, 
with little exaggeration, as a stimulating factor in produc- 
tion, to the discovery of steam. 

It would be claiming too much for Mr. Plunkett’s 
organisation to assert that the societies promoted through 
its instrumentality have been in every instance successful, or 
that the business habits and system upon which alone they 
could hope to thrive have been uniformly exhibited in their 
management. Many difficulties, not a few disappointments, 
and some failures have had to be encountered and endured. 
But the broad result to any one who knows Ireland has been 
unmistakeably encouraging both from the material and the 
moral standpoint, and forms an ample justification of the 
exertions of the small but increasing body of Irishmen who, 
in the words of their leader, have for ten years past 
‘ endeavoured to infuse into the agricultural portion of the 
‘ population a spirit of self-reliance, and to show them how, 
‘ by combination and mutual help, they could give effect to 
‘that spirit in the way best calculated to benefit both the 
‘individual and the community.’ It is this which Mr. 
Plunkett and his friends hold to be the thing most needed 
for the developement of the material resources of Ireland, 
and the improvement of its social condition, and it is upon 
the maintenance of this principle that the future of the 
organisation which has done so much depends. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that those associated with Mr. Plunkett 
in this enterprise will not rest satisfied with the acknow- 
ledgement of the efficacy of their methods implied in the 

constitution of the new Board of Agriculture and Industries ; 
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but that on the contrary, recognising that the new depart- 
ment must rely in large measure on the same methods which 
the society has found so successful, they will take care to 
maintain in extended efficiency an organisation which is 
capable of lending the most efficient aid to the State in its 
efforts to foster agricultural enterprise. 

We shall make no attempt here to estimate the degree of 
success likely to be attained by the new Board of Agricul- 
ture and Industries which is now being inaugurated under 
the appropriate direction of Mr. Plunkett, to whose cease- 
less advocacy and untiring energy its foundation is almost 
exclusively due. It is enough to say on this point that, certain 
as must be the failure of every government department to 
realise all the expectations entertained in regard to its use- 
fulness by those it is designed to benefit, this endeavour of 
the State to foster Irish resources by means of State super- 
vision and assistance will have thoroughly justified the 
somewhat empirical statesmanship which conceived it, if it 
shall be found to have achieved at the end of the first decade 
of the twentieth century a solid result proportionate to what 
has been accomplished in the last decade of the nineteenth 
by the private activities which have been called into being 
under Mr. Plunkett’s inspiration and by the public exertions 
of the Congested Districts Board in the restricted area of 
its energies. In Ireland whatever is directly connected 
with Government is generally unpopular, and in clothing 
himself with the mantle of office Mr. Plunkett has elected 
to run a very considerable personal risk. But ten years of 
sustained labour have established his reputation for dis- 
interested and practical patriotism too firmly to be easily 
shaken, and the results of the elections to the Consultative 
Council, which is to form part of the administrative 
machinery of the new Board, and which is manned by 
representatives of the Irish county councils, joined with 
persons nominated by the department, sufficiently prove 
that Mr. Plunkett as minister is as well able as he has 
shown himself in his private capacity to enlist the support 
of representative men of all classes in his effort to promote 
the developement of Ireland on its material side. 

What most encourages belief in the possibilities of the 
new undertaking is that it is founded, as all Mr. Plunkett s 
undertakings have been, upon the basis of self-help, rather 
than of State aid, and that, as in the case of the Congested 
Districts Board, the assistance given to industry by the 
department is mainly to consist in helping the Irish people 
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to help themselves. The doctrine of what Mr. Plunkett is 
fond of calling the economic salvation of Ireland rests upon 
a foundation of business capacity and practical energy— 
qualities which, though not perhaps those for which the 
reputation of Irishmen stands highest, have been exhibited 
80 conspicuously among the humblest and poorest classes in 
connexion with the agricultural co-operative movement as 
to give solid ground for confidence in an undertaking con- 
ducted on the like principle. Nothing could be better 
evidence of the spirit in which the assistance to be rendered 
by the State is being accepted by those conversant with the 
real needs of the country than the observations on the sub- 
ject contained in the last report of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society :— 

‘ The great legislative event of the year (1899), as far as Ireland is 
concerned, has been the passing of the Act by which Irish agriculture 
is at last to be put on a par with the agricultural industry of its 
foreign competitors. The Act creates a department which is designed 
to foster in every way possible the spirit of self-help which this 
society has sought to engender in Irish farmers by its teachings. It 
does not propose to do for the Irish farmer what he ought to do for 
himself, but to lend him a helping hand by education and other means 
in developing his industry wherever he shows himself worthy of such 
help. The proposed department, if it is not to do more harm than good, 
must not relieve Irish farmers from any portion of the duty which they 
owe to themselves or to their country; it must merely second their 
efforts to develope their industry, and step in where they have by 
organised effort exhausted the resources of self-help. To do for 
farmers what they are capable of doing for themselves would be to 
misapply the resources of the government and to demoralise the people. 
The value of this department to Ireland will lie not so much in the 
work of its officials as in the use which is made of it by the people 
themselves,’ 


Agriculture, however, though by far the largest of Irish 
interests, is not to be the sole preoccupation of the new 
department. It is not the least among the drawbacks of 
Ireland as a social organisation that there exists so little 
diversity of occupation. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
of three-fourths of Ireland that its complexion is as exclu- 
sively agricultural as that of the Orange River Colony; and 
the disadvantages arising from this uniformity, through the 
absence of the salutary equilibrium which in most countries 
is sustained by the play of rival social forces, have long 
been the concern of every observer of the social structure in 
Ireland. The developement of such industries as from the 
physical conditions of the country and the aptitudes of the 
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people appear to offer the most hopeful prospect, will be not 
less the care of the new department than the business of 
fitting Irish agriculture to compete with foreign rivals in 
the markets of the world. It is a happy augury of the 
success of the operations of the department that the ties of 
a common interest unite industrial and self-sustaining Ulster 
with the other provinces in the work about to be under- 
taken. The staple industry of the northern province has 
found its developement seriously hampered of late years by 
the decline in both the quality and the quantity of Irish- 
grown flax, as compared with the produce of foreign 
countries ; and in its plans for the revival of Irish flax the 
department is receiving the cordial assistance of the keenest 
intelligences of industrial Ulster. The participation of the 
great commercial community of the north, which is likewise 
closely concerned in the improvement of technical in- 
struction, in the operations of the new department, is a 
matter for the liveliest satisfaction, not only as tending to 
associate both north and south in a common enterprise for 
the general weal, but as giving breadth and strength to 
the department itself, and removing the danger, which 
might otherwise be serious, of its administration being 
dominated exclusively by one set of influences. 

The foregoing survey of some of the conditions which 
differentiate the Ireland of to-day from the Ireland of the 
quite recent past makes no pretence at completeness, and 
is offered only as a sidelight upon aspects of the perennial 
Irish problem too apt to be left out of account in the 
loud contentions of opposite parties, or in the angry 
murmurings of the too militant warriors of the Isle of 
Saints. We make no pretence of ignoring the supreme 
importance of those familiar factors, or of believing that 
a social millennium can be produced by the mere process 
of the developement of the industrial resources of the 
country. The only proposition that we are concerned to 
demonstrate is that the large changes of the last thirty 
or forty years have produced a social condition more 
favourable than any which has hitherto existed to the 
successful application of measures for the economic de- 
velopement of Ireland; and that it is through the gradual 
union of classes, long severed by traditional prejudices, in 
the bonds of a common material interest, rather than by 
measures dictated by frankly political or religious con- 
siderations, that the lasting appeasement of long-standing 
animosities is most likely to be effected, That it is in the 
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power of extremists to mar the efficacy of the best 
contrived schemes of improvement and progress we readily 
admit; and no one will be so rash as to assert that in a 
country so stored with combustibles as Ireland there is no 
danger of the outburst of an unexpected conflagration. 
Were we discussing politics it would be only too easy to 
indicate the elements of possible or even of probable 
difficulty and disturbance; and, as we said at the outset, 
the homage paid to the Qneen must not be mistaken for 
satisfaction with the Queen’s ministers. But it is something 
to be grateful for, that, for the moment at least, irritation 
against the Government finds an effectual vent in that 
safety-valve of perpetual grumbling which has always been 
found the sufficient resource of Saxon dissatisfaction, and 
has not needed the more destructive explosiveness which 
has hitherto been considered essential to the due expression 
of Celtic feeling. It is some evidence as well of the reality 
of the existing calm as of the interest of the people in 
practical measures that, whereas the Recess Committee, 
some four years back, failed to secure the co-operation of 
two-thirds of the Irish Nationalist representatives in its 
deliberations, the Act of Parliament which has given effect 
to its suggestions has commanded the goodwill of every 
section of the comninnity. 
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Art. V.—l. The Life of Wellington: the Restoration of the 
Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT Maxwewt, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1889. 

2. The Campaign of 1815, Ligny, Quatre-Bras, Waterlvo. By 
Wiuiiam O’Connor Morris. London: Grant Richards, 
1900. 


Gr Herpert MAxwett has produced a very interesting 

and pleasant Life of the Duke of Wellington. For the 
purposes of drawing-room reading it is probably more 
accurate and valuable than any other of equal length that 
has been published. It is so charmingly written that 
it is difficult not to regret that to so great a theme Sir 
Herbert Maxwell was not allowed to devote almost as 
many years as he has devoted months. There is an air 
throughout it of hurry. Sir Herbert has made a genuine 
study of the ‘Supplementary Despatches’ and of a good 
many manuscripts which have been placed at his disposal. 
He has read most that has been written by those who 
endeavoured at different periods of Wellington’s career to 
play the part of Boswell to him, and he has given us ihe 
advantage of his research in these respects. Otherwise he 
has generally trusted to secondary evidence, and in some 
cases this is conspicuously defective. In his preface he 
pays a high compliment to Colonel Gurwood as an excellent 
compiler of Wellington’s military despatches. He com- 
placently pats on the back the second Duke of Wellington 
for his work on the ‘Supplementary Despatches.’ Yet, 
throughout his biography, for once that he is able to quote 
Gurwood’s despatches he quotes the ‘Supplementary Des- 
‘patches’ a dozen times. Our fears that Sir Herbert’s 
great powers as a writer had been hampered by the 
necessity of bringing out the volume at an opportune 
moment were roused by these compliments to Gurwood 
when we first read the preface. Gurwood has always 
seemed to us one of the worst compilers that ever under- 
took a great work. The second Duke of Wellington, as 
we think, edited his father’s despatches nearly as well as 
they could have been done. The Duke supplied constant 
notes where notes were necessary. Often these are very 
useful in throwing light upon the text. Gurwood hardly 
ever furnishes us with such information. He freely con- 
tradicts himself, and he is often confused when he supplies 
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us with data. To take two instances which are easily 
verified: Sir Herbert Maxwell asserts that, when Colonel 
Wellesley first went out to India, he followed the 33rd 
regiment to the Cape in June, overtook them at the Cape, 
and arrived with his regiment at Calcutta in February 
1797. It would be interesting to know to which of Colonel 
Gurwood’s assertions on this subject he attaches import- 
ance. On page xiv of the Précis at the beginning of 
the despatches Colonel Gurwood tells us that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wellesley joined the 33rd regiment at the Cape of 
Good Hope in September 1796, and arrived in Bengal in 
February 1797. On p. 2 of the Introduction he tells us 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley followed shortly after his 
regiment had left England in April 1796, and joined his 
corps at the Cape of Good Hope, where he remained until 
March ‘of the following year’ [ie. 1797]. ‘He pro- 
‘ceeded with the 33rd to Bengal, and arrived in Calcutta 
‘in the beginning of 1797 ’—an operation which must have 
been difficult. To take another specimen: no doubt con- 
siderable difficulties were entailed on an editor of the 
Waterloo despatches by the loss of Sir William de Lancy’s 
papers. It could not have been necessary to leave the 
orders given on pp. 142-44 of volume viii. of the despatches 
in the hopeless confusion in which they now stand, without 
any suggestion such as one would have supposed might 
have been introduced by a little painstaking inquiry at the 
time to explain the discrepancies. These are obvious even 
to a casual reader. Such illustrations are only fair speci- 
mens of Colonel Gurwood’s editing. No one who has ever 
had to use that great book for the purposes of real study 
can fail to be familiar with similar instances. It is most 
unfair to the second Duke of Wellington that the fact 
should not be recognised that he was in the first place a 
very much abler man and a better soldier than Colonel 
Gurwood—so far, at all events, as his literary worl: was 
concerned—and that his memorial of his father is more 
valuable than Colonel Gurwood’s not merely because he 
was freely able to employ materials which Colonel Gurwood 
was not allowed to make use of, but because he devoted 
pains and care such as Colonel Gurwood did not expend, or 
was perhaps not capable of turning to account. 

We are afraid that we must say also that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell does not in most cases leave the impression that 
he has ever really understood the nature of the Duke’s 
skill in handling armies, and that in very few instances 
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does he at all do justice to the military genius which was 
displayed in the conduct of the different battles or cam- 
paigns. Many excellent sketches of the Duke’s career have 
been published. Hitherto he has not been fortunate in his 
fuller biographers. The three volumes by Sir Herbert’s 
namesake, the Prebendary of Balla, which formed the first 
large record of the military career of the Duke, cause one 
to anathematise on nearly every second page. Probably, as 
time goes on, the really great biography of the Duke 
which has been left in the despatches will induce some 
historian of the twentieth century to take up the study of 
his life, not with a view to its appropriateness to a period 
when warlike questions are interesting the nation, but as 
one of the ‘eyes’ of the history of the nineteenth century. 
That Sir Herbert Maxwell certainly has not attempted. 

To take as a test specimen the greatest period of the 
Duke’s career, so far as the interest of mankind in it is 
concerned, the Waterloo campaign, Sir Herbert appears to 
have contented himself almost entirely with two recent 
studies, those of Mr. Ropes and of M. Houssaye. M. 
Houssaye’s is a most valuable contribution to the history of 
the Waterloo campaign; but, like Mr. Ropes’s, it should 
have led Wellington’s biographer to the examination of the 
original sources which M. Houssaye suggests, rather than 
to the mere acceptance of what he tells us. Though Sir 
Herbert, who apparently does not read German, is aware of 
the existence of Von Ollech’s ‘ Waterloo,’ he does not seem 
to have heard of the ‘Life of Gneisenau,’ but it is very 
unfortunate that he should not have done so. A great 
biography of the Duke of Wellington must be to a large 
extent an international book. More than any other man of 
his time Wellington stood out as the representative of Great 
Britain before foreign nations. With his honour and his 
character are largely bound up the honour and character 
of his country. Seeing therefore that, in regard to the 
particular period of the Waterloo campaign, there has 
arisen almost a literature in Germany, the cause of England 
ought to have been put forward with reference to this. In 
order that justice should be done both to the Duke of 
Wellington and to Great Britain, it is a misfortune that Sir 
Herbert should not have examined the case as it has been 
stated by German writers. He has alluded incidentally to 
the charge, which has, unknown to him, been specially 
formulated in the ‘ Life of Gneisenau,’ that the Prussians 
were induced to fight at Ligny by deceptive promises on the 
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part of the Duke of Wellington. He has not in the least 
degree examined the grounds on which that charge rests. 
For Prussia, as much as for Britain, Waterloo is one of 
the epoch-making periods of history. We hardly think 
that we exaggerate when we say that one of the chief causes 
of the soreness which has arisen against us recently in 
Germany has been the sense that Prussia was not fairly 
treated by us at the time, and that since then we have not 
done historical justice to her part in that great period of 
our common history. Apparently it is only from Mr. Ropes 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell is aware of the existence of a 
certain letter written by the Duke of Wellington from the 
heights of Frasnes on June 16, 1815. He does not seem 
to know anything of what has been said about that letter in 
Germany. In his comments he entirely misses the points 
which ought to have been dealt with in order to put us 
right with foreign military opinion. The fact is that, for 
some reason or other, the Duke was led to make a statement 
in that letter as to the position of his troops which was 
not accurate. It would have been better for us frankly to 
face the truth that that was so, and to show how the 
mistake arose, than merely to put our head in the sand and 
imagine that we can thereby conceal what was undoubtedly 
an unfortunate error. Von Ollech had a genuine admiration 
for the Duke of Wellington, and, when he first published 
the letter, of which Sir Herbert Maxwell has given us a 
translation, not the French original, on page 19 of his 
second volume, Von Ollech did so in the most courteous 
spirit. It is impossible for anybody who has examined the 
evidence to suppose that our troops were actually in the 
positions assigned to them in that letter by the Duke of 
Wellington. Von Ollech never for a moment on that 
account imputed any bad faith to the Duke, nor did he 
think that it had been written with a view to induce 
Bliicher to stand and fight at Ligny. Very different was 
the case when the question passed into the hands of 
Gneisenau’s biographer. Sir Herbert has altogether mis- 
understood the relations between Gneisenau and the Duke 
of Wellington. He does not seem to know that Gneisenau 
had been the Prussian military attaché at Wellington’s 
headquarters during the Peninsular campaign, or that for 
some personal reason or other, which is now difficult to 
discover, he had during that campaign acquired a profound 
distrust of the Duke. We ourselves have always been 
inclined to believe that in some way, during the period that 
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he was at Wellington’s headquarters in the Peninsula, 
Wellington had hurt his personal vanity. In any case, from 
his experience of Wellington in those campaigns he came to 
the Waterloo campaign with an intense prejudice against 
him. It is hardly too much to say that the fate of Europe 
at that time depended on the fact that Bliicher had such 
intense admiration for the Duke of Wellington, and was so 
cordially loyal to him, that he overruled. the suspicions of 
his exceedingly able ‘Chief of the Staff’ All-these were 
points which a biographer, who has devoted ninety-five pages 
to the Waterloo campaign alone, ought to have carefully 
investigated and made clear to the world. 

The dramatic interest of the Waterloo campaign as 
concerns the personal relations of the chief actors in it is 
very great. It turns almost entirely upon the personalities 
of the Duke of Wellington, of Bliicher, Gneisenau, and of 
Miiffing, the Prussian military attaché at Wellington’s 
headquarters. Nor is that all. The whole of the inner 
history of the campaign was deliberately kept out of 
view till quite recent years, because of the delicacy of 
those relations. A biographer of the Duke of Wellington 
should surely have taken the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the whole of this inner history as it has 
been revealed by successive publications from the Prussian 
archives. At point after point in the history of the war Sir 
Herbert Maxwell assigns fictitious reasons for the action 
because he has never examined this part of the evidence. 
He says truly enough that the Duke of Wellington made 
every effort he possibly could to prevent the history of the 
battle and campaign of Waterloo from being written. He 
seems to be wholly unaware that the reasons for this reticence 
assigned by the Duke were only such as he thought it 
convenient to put forward. Partly from personal and partly 
from political motives, he was most anxious that the really 
important causes which made it desirable that during his 
generation at least the whole story should be unknown should 
not themselves be even incidentally suggested. The time 
has surely come when all the motives that determined the 
actions of the different leaders in that campaign should be 
fully understood. Gneisenan himself, though he was actuated 
by the most unfair and unjust prejudice against Wellington, 
was a very great man; a man who did enormous service to 
Prussia, one who, even in the very acts which most nearly 
led to the ruin of the Allied cause, played the part, as he 
believed, and had much reason to believe, of a genuine 
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patriot. Bliicher was quite incompetent to have worked 
out the strategical combination of a campaign, and relied 
entirely upon Gneisenau for that work. It is a familiar 
story that in a London drawing-room he made a bet that 
he was the only man in the room who could kiss his own 
head, and then went over to Gneisenau and inflicted a 
smacking kiss upon his chief of the staff. It was, there- 
fore, a tremendous responsibility which was undertaken by 
Gneisenau when he consented, under the pressure of Bliicher, 
to march to the field of Waterloo, abandoning entirely the 
Prussian communications and running the risk of the 
destruction of the Prussian army, in reliance upon a man 
whom he did not trust. Sir Herbert, in giving his account 
of that great movement of the Prussian army which 
determined for several generations the fate of Europe, 
assigns altogether fictitious reasons for the delay in the 
march of Biilow’s corps towards the field of Waterloo. He 
does not seem to be even aware that Gneisenau had expressly 
ordered Bilow not to move until the army under Wellington 
was completely committed to a serious engagement. Gneise- 
nau had written to Miiffling to obtain an assurance from him 
that the Duke really did intend to fight and would maintain 
his position at Waterloo; urging Miiffling to make quite 
sure that it was not to be a mere demonstration on the part 
of the Duke. Sir Herbert does not seem to know that it 
was not until Bliicher himself reached Biilow’s corps that 
Gneisenau’s orders were countermanded, and that Biilow was 
pushed forward into the battle. The fact is that the Duke 
of Wellington was not the only person by many who was 
anxious to draw a veil over the whole of the history of the 
campaign. Miiffling, the representative of the Prussian 
army with him, who had for the Duke as profound an 
admiration as Gneisenau had a distrust, and heartily wished 
to maintain the most cordial relations between Prussia and 
England, was fully aware of the nature of Gneisenau’s 
suspicions, and was most anxious that no account should 
reach the world of the risks to which Gneisenau’s consequent 
intentions had exposed the two armies. 

Curiously enough, on another point, apparently from not 
having recourse to original and because he has trusted 
himself entirely to secondary evidence, Sir Herbert has done 
an injustice to English historians and to the English army. 
He accepts the statement that ‘Chassé, once an officer in 
‘ Napoleon’s service, charged with a Dutch brigade and drove 
, the French in confusion over the declivity ’ at the time when 
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the French middle guard was first moved to the attack. He 
has evidently not gone into the original evidence which has 
been recently republished at the Hague. Otherwise, he 
certainly would not have adopted it. It is about as flimsy 
as any we ever read. There is no doubt that not a few 
French writers, among them Colonel Stoffel, have eagerly 
believed it, largely because it tended to show that the French 
had been defeated by a combination in which the British 
army had played a comparatively small part. It is quite 
clear that at this period Ditmer’s brigade of Chassé’s division 
did move forward and that it fired upon the French guard. 
There is no evidence at all to show that the Dutch-Belgians 
either charged the French guard or that it was because of 
their fire that the French fell back. The Dutch officer who 
has recently brought forward this story relies chiefly upon 
certain letters of Lord Hill, which, to anybody who reads 
them without prejudice, are manifestly merely the kindly 
expressions of a man who does not want to hurt the feelings 
of those who had served under him, and especially did not 
want to hurt the pride of Allied troops. They are nothing 
more. There is no excuse for Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note: 
‘It is scarcely to the credit of English historians that this 
‘fine performance of H. Ditmer’s has been little noticed, 
‘considering how much has been said uncomplimentary to 
‘our Dutch-Belgian allies. It was the first battalion of 
‘2nd Grenadier Guards that was defeated.’ 

Before leaving the subject of the Waterloo campaign there 
is another passage in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account of it to 
which we must draw attention :— 


‘ As Wellington sat watching the enemy [previous to the French 
attack on Quatre Bras] he was surprised to see that, instead of both 
corps, 40,000 or 50,000 strong, advancing against him, one of them 
—that opposite his own left—was moving off sharply to its right in 
the direction of Ligny. This, though it gratified him at the time, 
also puzzled him exceedingly ; and the explanation was not apparent 
till many days later.’ (Vol. ii. p. 21.) 

If Sir Herbert Maxwell had ever stood in the position in 
which Wellington was at that time, or had ever followed on 
the ground the march of d’Erlon’s corps, he would know that 
this statement represents an impossibility. That is not the 
worst of it. He brings in truth a serious charge against the 
Duke of Wellington. In the great despatch on the Waterloo 
campaign Wellington’s statement in regard to the attack on 
Quatre-Bras is as follows: ‘At this time the enemy com- 
‘ menced an attack upon Prince Bliicher with his whole force, 
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‘ excepting the first and second corps, and a corps of cavalry 
‘ under General Kellerman, with which he attacked our post 
‘at Les Quatre Bras.’ According to Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
therefore, though Wellington had seen and known that 
d’Erlon’s corps did not attack him, he nevertheless in the 
great Waterloo despatch stated that he had been attacked by 
both French corps. The statement in the despatch as it 
stands is sufficiently incorrect; for the Duke, who, no doubt, 
at the time fully believed what he reported, declares in this 
despatch that he was attacked by eight divisions of the 
French army, when, in fact, he was attacked by only three. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has correctly accounted for the absence 
of the whole of dErlon’s corps. He does not mention, 
what is nevertheless true, that out of the four divisions 
of Reille’s corps one was also absent. It would only have 
been just both to Ney and the French forces under his 
orders that an English historian should have acknowledged 
that the efforts of the French at Quatre-Bras had been 
so splendid that, whereas the assailants only consisted of 
three divisious of the French army, they had left on the 
Duke the impression that there were eight. We are very 
unwilling to write merely in criticism of defects, and we 
readily graat that no man alive could in two or three 
years deal exhaustively with such a subject. Judge 
O’Connor Morris has in his just published volume on the 
Waterloo campaign alone expended, if we may judge by 
the result, more time and labour than has sufficed Sir 
Herbert for the whole of Wellington’s career. Of the 
two tendencies produced by a long tenure of the judicial 
bench, Judge Morris gives us many experiences. On the 
one hand he is usually most careful and judicious in his 
weighing of evidence. On the other he has from time to 
time a decided inclination to lay down the law when his 
evidence fails him. It is in many respects a misfortune that 
Sir H. Maxwell should not have seen the judge’s history 
before he published his ‘ Life.’ 

When once we throw aside the question of the value of 
these volumes as a work for students, or for those who 
really care to understand Wellington’s career, we must give 
the greatest possible credit to Sir Herbert Maxwell for the 
opportuneness with which a fairly satisfactory life of the 
man has been just at this moment placed before society. 
Seeing that only a few weeks ago one of the military news- 
papers, in discussing the despatch of Lord Roberts to South 
Africa, illustrated it by the case of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
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being sent to the Peninsula ‘in order to supersede the in- 
‘competent generals who had signed the Convention of 
‘ Cintra,’ it was about time that there should be available for 
ordinary readers some reminiscence of the history of the 
time which would at least make it impossible for that kind 
of nonsense to be talked about our great past in relation to 
our present struggle. On the other hand, we have yet 
another bone to pick with Sir Herbert Maxwell as a conse- 
quence of the glibness with which he talks about matters 
which he has inadequately investigated. He has done a 
most serious injury to other men besides Ney, to whom it 
is necessary to allude in describing the career of Wellington. 
Asa foil to the strong hard character of his hero, who, as he 
believes, made himself unpopular with his army by the neces- 
sary severity with which he dealt with it, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
sets that soft-hearted, easy-going failure, Sir John Moore. 
Sir John was in no sense whatever such a man as he 
here describes. England owed to him an enormous debt of 
gratitude, and it is ill repaid in these pages. That is not a 
subject that there would be space to deal with in this article. 
Seeing that many, if not most, of the great soldiers on 
whom Wellington relied throughout his career, Colborne, 
Graham, the Napiers, and many more, looked back to 
Moore as their great military master across the vista of 
Wellington’s victorious campaigns, one fancies that there 
must have been something more than mere kindly good 
nature which endeared him to men who, like Sir Charles 
Napier for instance, could on occasion be sufficiently severe 
in dispensing justice. The portraiture is false. Nor is it 
even just to the army under Wellington. Wellington’s 
severity towards many of the scoundrels with whom he had to 
deal was absolutely necessary, and it was fully recognised 
by his army as such. The ‘ Rifleman in the Peninsula,’ 
‘Johnny Kincaid,’ to whom Sir Herbert Maxwell has on 
oue occasion alluded, might have explained to him what 
started the unpopularity of the Duke of Wellington with his 
army. Kincaid says expressly that, up to the time of the 
retreat from Burgos, Wellington had been the idol of the 
whole army. All the best soldiers looked up to him with 
enthusiasm and love, as much as with admiration for his 
talents as a soldier. Wellington himself, in one of his 
earlier letters, writes, ‘I have as usual had a united army 
‘under me,’ and there seems no reason to suppose that 
these cordial relations between himself and those who 
worked under him had come to an end until the army 
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began to feel that peculiar quality which came out most 
forcibly in the orders after the retreat from Burgos, though 
it was not then exhibited for the first time. It was not 
severity, it was injustice which produced alienation. It was 
the same quality, rather hard to define, but illustrated by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell himself in Wellington’s action in one 
or two cases—as, for instance, in his treatment of Norman 
Ramsay after Vittoria, and in that terrible story which 
ended by Colonel Bevan committing suicide after the capture 
of Almeida. There was a species of obstinacy in Welling- 
ton’s mind, closely connected with his great firmness and 
power, which led him at times to refuse to hear any evidence 
of what was true, and made him act under entirely false 
impressions of fact. Nothing is so bitterly resented by an 
army as any act which seems to show that the man who 
holds power over it is ready to use that power regardless of 
justice. The cases of Ramsay and some others were felt 
throughout the army as an abuse of power. When the same 
thing was applied to that army itself as a whole, in the 
circular which, after the retreat from Burgos, made no 
distinction between the officers who had maintained dis- 
cipline and those who had allowed it to relax, personal 
regard for Wellington almost ceased to exist. His soldiers 
trusted him as a great leader. Scarcely a man in the army 
loved him as Napoleon’s soldiers loved him. Perhaps 
there was something in the apparent failure of Moore 
which made those who had served under him the more 
eager to contrast his conduct in such matters to Wellington’s 
disadvantage. It was certainly not because of Wellington’s 
severity and Moore’s facility that the comparison was made. 
This is an altogether false diagnosis of the case, and yet it 
is most true that in his own conscipusness and in the 
determining influences of his life no one was a juster man 
than Wellington. He seemed to have the faculty in regard 
to such cases as those of Ramsay and Colonel Bevan of 
shutting out the facts from his mind. In his later life 
a story related by his heir illustrates this peculiarity. 
His second son, Lord Charles, had been away on the 
Continent, and, owing to a series of accidents, had been 
unable, despite his best efforts, to get home before his leave 
had expired. The Duke would not speak to him, would hear no 
explanation, treated him as a pariah. One day it happened 
that a visitor to the house drew from Lord Charles an ex- 
planation of the actual incidents of his voyage. The Duke’s 
attention was attracted. He listened carefully to what his 
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son was saying, and at the end of the conversation said, 
‘ Well, Charles, so after all you did your best to get home in 
‘time. Very well, I will give youa horse; I will give you 
‘a horse.’ That was the only comment he offered, showing 
that he was conscious of his previous injustice. The story 
is interesting as an illustration of character. 

Sir Herbert often describes the facts with which he has 
to deal accurately enough, but does not seem sufficiently to 
sympathise with or understand his hero to make us realise 
what were the influences which ruled his conduct. To a 
greater extent than he admits, not in this matter of 
unfair decision only, but in numerous other instances, 
the Duke’s action was determined by the effect on him 
of his previous habits of life. Probably all of us act 
much more under the formed influence of habit than 
from submission to any conscious formule. We do not 
do certain things and refuse to do certain others because we 
accept some copybook sentence which would tell us what 
we ought to do, but we do them because our lives have 
‘ formed to themselves a moral tradition.’ It constantly 
happens to a commander in the field, and it certainly, 
again and again, happened to Wellington, to have to harden 
his heart against all sorts of excuses made to him, because 
he must before all things insist upon the regular carrying 
out of duty. It seems to us clear that it had become with 
him so established, almost so necessary, a habit not to 
listen to excuses that he grew gradually into the practice 
which led him to the acts of injustice, quite contrary to 
his intention, but nevertheless typical, which are indicated 
in the three stories just mentioned. That surely was the 
case in Norman Ramsay’s instance, in Colonel Bevan’s in- 
stance, and in this story of Lord Charles. It is a habit 
perfectly compatible with an intense desire to be just and 
to act justly as a matter of principle, compatible with a 
readiness to make almost any personal sacrifices for a cause 
known by him to be just. It is not compatible with the 
rules which the experience of generation after generation of 
judges and lawyers has taught us to believe necessary for 
the elucidation of truth. Of Milton’s principle, that ‘all 
‘ opinions, nay even errors, known, read, and collated, are of 
‘main service and advantage to the speedy attainment of 
‘that which is truest,’ it is probable that the Duke of 
Wellington had from habit and training no realisation, and 
that he would have had no sympathy with the words had he 
known of them, 
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One sees the tendency to have a certain fixed series of 
ideas, which he looks upon as absolute truth, and from 
which he can allow no deviation without a suspicion of 
criminality in those who differ from him, working through- 
out almost the whole story of his political life. He knew 
from his experiences in the field that Roman Catholic soldiers 
and officers might be among the most valuable and loyal 
servants of the Crown. Therefore he wished to do nothing 
that would deprive the Crown of the services of those whom 
he had found to be such able supporters of its power. That 
very much influenced him in his views on Catholic Emanci- 
pation. When he came to deal with the Radicals opposed 
to him he could not imagine in them any other principles 
than those of the French Revolution, against which he had 
been fighting all through the war. In both cases alike the 
habit of mind engendered by the war ruled his feelings and 
conduct. 

More than once in the course of this biography it seems 
to us that Sir Herbert Maxwell offers a mistaken explana- 
tion of the motives which influenced the Duke, because he 
does not put himself in his place. He does not realise the 
effect on the Duke of the position which he had so long 
occupied. Sir Herbert says very truly that for fifty years 
he was the most prominent figure in Europe. It does not 
seem to occur to him that no one could be for fifty years the 
most prominent figure in Europe, and have that fact per- 
petually pressed upon him by those constantly surrounding 
him, without expecting to have it recognised by all the 
statesmen with whom he came into contact. There is one 
period in Wellington’s life of exceptional interest, where, as 
it seems to us, this is the key to his conduct. When 
Canning became Prime Minister two letters were written by 
him to the Duke, which are given on pages 195 and 197 of 
vol. ii. of Sir Herbert’s ‘ Life.’ These deeply offended the 
Duke. Sir Herbert, referring to the Duke’s resigning the 
command of the army at this time, writes :— 


‘Far more bewildering was his next act. On the day following 
the resignation of his seat in the Cabinet the Duke wrote to the 
King resigning the offices of Master-General of the Ordnance and 
Commander-in-Chief, in consequence, as he said, of ceasing to be in 
the Cabinet, and “ adverting to the tenor of the letters which I have 
received from your Majesty’s Minister by your Majesty’s command.” 
He persisted in reading “ terms of taunt and rebuke” into Canning’s 
second letter, and in considering that the rebuke came straight from 
the King, in which opinion he continued to the end of his days, 
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though it is difficult for the ordinary reader to perceive in the letter 
anything more than a frigid and businesslike civility.’ 


We think that anybody who has fully realised the Duke 
to himself, and who reads Canning’s two letters carefully, 
will see very clearly what it was that did offend the 
Duke. In Canning’s first letter, having already suggested 
to him as a possible First Lord of the Treasury Lord 
Goderich, and never having hinted at his own assump- 
tion of that office, he writes to tell the Duke that he 
has been commissioned by the King to lay before him 
‘a plan of arrangements for the reconstruction of the 
‘administration.’ He does not say in the least that he has 
been called upon by the King to form an administration, 
and he evidently carefully avoids informing the Duke of the 
fact. He shows himself to be in truth a little afraid of 
doing so. This in itself would to the Duke be a deadly 
offence. Then, in his second letter, when the Duke has 
asked him point blank who is to be the actual First Lord of 
the Treasury, he writes :— 

‘I believed it to be so generally understood that the King usually 
entrusts the formation of an administration to the individual whom it 
is his Majesty’s gracious intention to place at the head of it, that 
it did not occur to me, when I communicated to your Grace yesterday 
the commands which I had received from his Majesty, to add that 
in the present instance, his Majesty does not intend to depart from 
the usual course of proceeding on such occasions. I am sorry to have 
delayed some hours this answer to your Grace’s letter, but from the 
nature of the subject I did not like to forward it without having 
previously submitted it (together with your Grace’s letter) to his 
Majesty.’ 

Certainly there is nothing in this letter which as between 
two equals need have given offence; but beyond all doubt 
there is in it a certain subacid vein that very nearly 
amounts to what is usually called ‘ chaff’—not, perhaps, 
anything so serious as satire, but it at least throws out the 
suggestion that the Duke might very well have understood 
what he meant, and that he pretended not to have 
done so. Furthermore, it almost flings in the Duke’s face 
the King’s authority. Incidentally Canning’s other letters 
(as on page 192, vol. ii.) shed much light on this relation 
between the men. Canning complains that despatches from 
the Foreign Office were often not sent back by the Duke of 
Wellington as quickly as it was necessary for Foreign Office 
purposes that they should be. The reason of this was that 
the Duke was careful to conceal from the newspapers the 
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places to which he moved, and accordingly very often 
information as to his whereabouts was not very easily 
obtainable, and the Foreign Office clerks did not know 
exactly where he was. How had this cause of complaint 
arisen? The fact is that Mr. Canning might have gone 
where he pleased, and the newspapers would have concerned 
themselves very little about him. So interesting was every 
action and every move of the Duke’s that half the news- 
papers in London and the provinces would have given any- 
thing for a bit of gossip as to his proceedings. That it 
might be much more convenient for the service of the 
country that a brilliant debater like Canning should be 
Prime Minister instead of himself was a thing that the 
Duke fully recognised. There is no indication whatever 
that he had any fancy for that office; but he could not help 
feeling that he himself as a personage was a very different 
man from Mr. Canning, no matter whether Canning was 
Prime Minister or not. He had been not only the most 
prominent man in Europe ever since 1815, but it had been 
his business to carry on his duty among kings and princes, 
to whom, despite the courtesy and reverence for their office 
with which he dealt with them, he had been constantly 
dictating their policy. A certain respect which under these 
circumstances he felt due to himself was of a peculiar kind. 
With George IV. his relations had been unlike those which, 
perhaps, any other great statesman ever had with a sove- 
reign. The nearest approach to them were those of 
Richelieu with Louis XIII. For George IV. personally 
he had no respect whatever. He had, in fact, a great 
contempt for him. His reverence for the monarchy and his 
sense of what was due to the monarch as such was un- 
limited ; but in dealing with the personal monarch he felt 
it to be his duty, for the sake of the monarchy, under the 
forms of courtesy, to dictate in the most peremptory terms 
what the necessary duty of the sovereign was. Canning 
had, whether by design or not, gradually come to exercise 
an influence over the weak mind of the King, which had, 
for the time being, replaced that of Wellington. In the 
interests of the monarchy, far more than in his own, 
Wellington was unquestionably dissatisfied that that should 
be so. In Canning’s second letter, given above, if it is 
carefully read, there will, we think, be noticed the fact that 
this substitution of his influence over the King for Welling- 
ton’s is almost insolently paraded. There was in it just 
such a tone as might have offended Richelieu had one of 
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Louis’ favourites written it to him in the King’s name. In 
some sort Wellington felt it as the letter of a man of words, 
taking advantage of the fact that he had the power of words 
to put him, the man of action, in a false position. In many 
of these cases it seems to us that Sir Herbert mistakes this 
stage of Wellington’s career, from treating his mode of 
looking at things as merely that of a soldier. It was not 
the command of a corporal’s guard, or of a regiment, or the 
mere mechanical habits of military obedience, that had 
trained Wellington. It was the long history of his life. 
He had been, as no one has shown more effectually than Sir 
Herbert himself, during all the years that he was in the 
Peninsula dictating to Cabinet afte: Cabinet the policy of 
Great Britain, under forms of defer‘nce very similar to those 
he used to George IV. That policy of which he was the 
author and the upholder had ultimately triumphed and 
secured the liberties of Europe. No one wished, when he 
returned to England, more heartily than the Duke did to 
take the position of a private citizen. No one wished more 
to be a country gentleman among country gentlemen. 
Nevertheless the habit acquired during many years, in 
which he had stood alone, of feeling himself the most com- 
petent person to determine the policy of a nation and of 
the civilised world could not be abandoned in a moment. 
He recognised most fully the necessity for practical ad- 
ministrative home-work of having at the head of affairs 
a man like Peel or Canning, who could effectively explain 
the policy of a Cabinet in the House of Commons. That 
did not alter the fact that he expected that in their inter- 
course with him both Peel and Canning should treat him as 
what he had been and what he was—the man whose figure 
in history must be one altogether other than theirs. This 
sense of the extent to which circumstances had made him 
a great figure in history must be taken into account in 
estimating most of his actions during the latter part of his 
life. An illustration of his consciousness of the way in 
which most men felt towards him in this respect is furnished 
in an incident mentioned by his son. He had the habit of 
refusing all assistance in such small affairs of life as the 
picking up of a book that he had dropped or the putting on 
of his greatcoat. Coming away from a dinner party on 
one occasion a young man came up to him and tried to help 
him on with his coat. The Duke, as usual, at first refused 
all assistance ; then, seeing in the young man’s expression 
the disappointment his refusal had caused, a genial smile 
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came over his face. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I see you want for 
‘ once in your life to have put on the Duke of Wellington’s 
‘coat. Well, you shall do it,’ and he submitted to have the 
coat put on for him. This sense that he was, and could not 
but be, ‘the Duke of Wellington’ was very strong upon 
him. Could it have been otherwise? Would not his nature 
have been less simple, direct, and strong than it was if he 
had pretended to disguise from himself his position before 
the world? In a sense he was every one’s servant; but 
always in the innumerable letters that he wrote to give 
advice and assistance in difficulty to all sorts of people who 
had no legitimate claim on him it was ‘ Field-Marshal the 
‘ Duke of Wellington’ who tendered the advice and assis- 
tance. The giant was always ready to put forth his power 
in behalf of pigmies; but it was assistance given by one 
who felt his strength, and expected others to recognise it. 
‘But always I am Cesar.’ 

When Swift wrote ‘Gulliver's Travels’ we all know what 
it was that he intended to describe. There was a time 
when he had come over to London to measure himself 
against the most powerful man of his time. Other influ- 
ences helped to strike down Marlborough; but Swift’s posi- 
tion in the contest was such that he might well feel that he 
had himself played the part of a giant in the struggle and 
that all the other aids were those of armies of pigmies. 
Something of this feeling was constantly present to the 
mind of the Duke of Wellington. There was no vanity or 
conceit in it. There was simply the recognition of a fact. 

Consider for a moment what the position was that this man 
had ever since the peace occupied. He had in 1814 been 
hurried from the command of his army to Paris because his 
power and influence were more likely than any other force 
available to induce the French king and cabinet to carry out 
the wishes of the English people in regard to the abolition of 
the slave trade. Incidentally we may notice that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell gives an inadequate impression of the importance 
at the time of this question. He speaks of it as a point 
on which the English Cabinet had made up its mind. The 
English Cabinet were mere flies upon the wheel. No one 
can do justice to the life of the Duke of Wellington who 
has not made a profound study of the inner history both of 
Great Britain and of Europe. Sir Herbert Maxwell has per- 
haps hardly realised what the state of feeling in England 
was at the moment when the Duke came back to it in 1814. 
Under the influence of Clarkson, of Wilberforce, of Brougham, 
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and others, dealing with the actual horrors of ‘the middle 
‘ passage’ as their theme, the nation had been worked up 
to such a passion of excitement in regard to the abolition of 
the slave trade that, as Wellington in his own letters says, 
the question of war or peace, and of almost everything else, 
had for the time being become secondary to this one great 
question on which the nation had set its heart. Welling- 
ton’s position as a soldier, if one may venture so to put it, 
was almost an accident in the matter. He had as a soldier 
done great service to the King of France, but it was as a 
statesman that he was employed on a question which had 
nothing to do with soldiering and in regard to which all the 
Ministry felt that he was the one Gulliver whom they could 
employ. 

He was hurried from the Court of France to that of Spain 
because of his supreme personal influence over the feeble 
Ferdinand. Here certainly his position as generalissimo of 
the Spanish army was of considerable importance. He was 
able to render great service to Ferdinand and to diminish 
the danger of a revolutionary crisis brought about by 
Ferdinand’s follies by keeping the army loyal to him. Yet 
it was on no soldiering question that he was required to 
influence Ferdinand. It was from the double position which 
he had acquired of being the great champion of established 
and regal authority and of having been the man to whom it 
was due that Ferdinand had been himself placed upon the 
throne that he was able to speak with a power such as none 
other could have exercised in behalf of tolerance, of patience, 
of moderation, and of justice in civil affairs. 

He was sent to the Congress of Vienna because he was 
felt to be the one man who could hold together the Euro- 
pean powers in resistance to the overweening ambition and 
personal dictatorship of the Emperor of Russia. Nay, so 
great was his influence over Alexander himself that he was 
largely sent thither because he was the one man who could 
personally confront Alexander. When, after the peace of 
1815, Europe desired to keep France in submission to its 
authority, none anywhere came into competition with the 
Duke of Wellington as the one man who should represent 
Europe in the temporary government of France. A few 
years later, when he was a much older man, when there was 
danger of war between France and Germany in a quarrel 
with which England was not concerned, he was actually 
selected by the King of Prussia as the one man to whom 
could be entrusted the command of the German armies, 
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Surely this was a Colossus that bestrid the world. Whether 
the London mob crowded round Apsley House eager to lift 
him on their shoulders and carry him wherever he wanted 
to go, as they did so habitually on his return to England 
that it became for the time almost the nuisance of his life, 
or whether they threw brickbats at him—both alike were 
testimonies to his power. Almost every incident of this 
kind is fairly represented in Swift’s account of Gulliver’s 
life in Lilliput. What provokes us in Sir Herbert’s treat- 
ment of such a man is that he seems to think it, though we 
do not believe that at heart he does think it, a matter of the 
very greatest importance whether a wave of momentary 
unpopularity passed over his head or not. 

The second volume, in which Sir Herbert, after he has 
done with the Waterloo campaign, is mainly concerned with 
the Duke of Wellington’s political career, seems to us far 
more interesting than the first volume. Yet it has the great 
defect that Sir Herbert himself is throughout a man of the 
year 1900. He is writing from the point of view that 
current popular opinion dictates to us in the present year of 
grace. Weall of us are under the potent influence of the 
‘ Zeitgeist.’ Some of us recognise it; some of us do not; 
but for the biographer of such a man as Wellington the 
dramatic instinct of Shakespeare, or some semblance of it, 
seems to us indispensable. When Shakespeare has to 
portray to us Coriolanus of Corioli he has to deal with a man 
whose actions it is impossible for him to approve, a man 
who made war against his own country by help of its 
enemies, a man insolent and haughty in a most offensive 
degree. He does not think it necessary to point out his 
mistakes. These are conspicuous only in the history. But 
how grand and stately is the figure that he givesus! He 
brings out the littleness of the men with whom his hero is 
dealing. He shows us the nature of the pin-pricks that 
provoked Gulliver. Sir Herbert Maxwell suggests, in a 
half-hearted sort of way, that it would have been good for 
the reputation of Wellington had he died at Waterloo, as 
Nelson did at Trafalgar. Apparently, by ‘reputation’ he 
means the popular impression of the times in which 
Wellington lived. He has no notion of ‘fame’ as Milton 
saw it; not dependent upon ‘broad rumour,’ but on the 
processes by which eternal forces work out the strength of 
truth and the weakness of error. 

Even at this distance, as we look back upon them, what 
were the facts? What were the canses that broke down for 
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the time Wellington’s authority? It was because the strong 
back of Gulliver was strained to carry such a measure as 
that of Catholic Emancipation. In this year 1900, is it 
really the case that we look upon it as a great injury to the 
State that Catholic Emancipation should have been carried? 
Holding as he did the most powerful position that almost 
any premier ever occupied in England, with an irresistible 
party at his back, Wellington thought it his duty to the 
State to break up that party because it was necessary to the 
welfare of the realm that Catholic Emancipation should be 
carried. It is inconceivable that when he made up his mind 
to that effect he should not have counted the cost. He had 
no great power of estimating popular forces, but he very 
well understood the bigotry and intolerance of many of the 
Conservative peers, who were certain never to forgive him 
for what he was about to do. From the time that by his 
own strength alone—for no one else in all England could 
have done it—he had carried that great measure, the oppo- 
sition to him was made up of the most heterogeneous forces. 
He was opposed by strong and bigoted Conservatism. He 
was opposed, irrespective of party, by theological bigotry. 
He was opposed by the very Roman Catholics whom he had 
emancipated. He was of course opposed by his proper 
Radical antagonists. Such a body supplied a numerical 
vote that most completely condemned him. Is it one that 
under any estimate can be considered conclusive of right 
and wrong? Was it, or was it not, a great service to the 
State that he thus rendered? Then, even antecedent to that, 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell has in some measure shown, the 
services that Wellington rendered to the nation during the 
years which almost immediately followed his return to 
England after the army of occupation in France had been 
withdrawn were incalculable. The picture that Sir Herbert 
has drawn of the condition of England as it was during 
those years is altogether inadequate to represent the dangers 
that threatened us of actual civil war, or of the bloody 
triumph of all the elements of disorder. Wellington, in- 
deed, did not understand the nature of those forces which 
had begun to mould the social and political life of modern 
England. He utterly mistook the great popular movement 
towards Reform. Yet it was fortunate that there was among 
us one man at least who did not look to his own personal 
advantage, who was perfectly indifferent to the argument of 
brickbats, and who, for the sake of the nation, was quite 
ready to be hanged if the revolution should really come. 
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Maybe but for him the mere element of disorder which at 
first attended the great and necessary Reform movement 
would have buried that movement under its own débris. All 
this it seems to us that Sir Herbert Maxwell has failed to 
acknowledge. He does not think that it was a mistake to 
carry Catholic Emancipation. He does not think that it 
would have been a good thing for England if the mere 
rick-burners, farm-looters, and machinery-destroyers had 
triumphed. He cannot quite think that the sober self- 
restraint which Wellington imposed upon his unwilling 
followers in the presence of the early Reform cabinets was 
an unnecessary service to England. He cannot quite think 
that the establishment of the best police force in Europe, 
for the greatest city in the world, was inefficient service. 
Yet he thoroughly understands that it was the accumulated 
jorce of opposition to these acts that produced the majority 
against Wellington, and he thinks that the fact that there 
was such a majority is bad for his ‘ reputation.’ 

If our view of the facts be right, he has altogether 
underestimated Wellington’s share in the creation of the 
London police. It is quite true that the names of ‘ peelers’ 
and ‘bobbies’ were popularly given to the police because 
Sir Robert Peel had been the great exponent of the police 
measure before the House of Commons; but Sir Herbert 
does not record the fact that the mob knew so well who was 
the man that devised the measure that broke the power of 
disorder in London, that they stoned Wellington expressly 
as its author when he was approaching Palace Yard, and that 
he was then with difficulty rescued out of their hands. Sir 
Herbert has not recorded, what was nevertheless the fact, that 
the police measure which Wellington had introduced when he 
was Secretary in Ireland, all the details of which he himself 
worked out, was the original model on which the London 
police was founded. Whatever Wellington’s share might 
have been in the drawing up of the scheme for the London 
police which he had undoubtedly proposed, the fact that Sir 
Robert Peel had to defend the measure in the House of 
Commons would necessarily make him appear as its osten- 
sible author. It is possible, certainly, that all records of the 
discussions between the two ministers which preceded the 
introduction of the measure may have been so completely 
lost that there is now no possibility of recovering them. 
Believing firmly, as we do, that of the two minds, the Duke 
of Wellington’s and Sir Robert Peel’s, it is incomparably 
more probable that a great measure of organisation of this 
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kind would be the work rather of the Duke than of Peel, 
we had always looked to the biographer who was to 
take up, as Sir Herbert Maxwell has done, this later 
period of the Duke’s history, to have at least endeavoured 
to ascertain for us what his contribution had been to that 
magnificent achievement. Until better evidence is laid 
before us we shall always believe that the Duke organised 
the London police and that Peel defended the Duke’s 
measure. The part which the Duke played in his extreme 
old age in the organisation of the defence of London against 
the Chartists illustrates the kind of power which he 
possessed for this sort of work, and is almost of itself pre- 
sumptive evidence that in the inner councils of the Peel 
Cabinet he was the author of the police measure. That it 
was owing to him, and especially to his influence over the 
great landowners, that Peel was able to carry as quietly as 
he did the abolition of the Corn Laws, is one of the certain 
facts of the time. Sir Herbert Maxwell brings that out 
fairly enough, but he seems to consider that because that 
great measure left a majority of votes in opposition to the 
Duke of Wellington, therefore it was bad for his ‘ reputa- 
‘tion’ that he should have done this. 

That the Duke was mistaken in many of his views the 
sequence of history has sufficiently proved. It is hardly 
too much to say that, in his dread of Reform in England, 
he entirely misread the nature of his own countrymen. 
What we are especially anxious to establish is, that in 
order to realise the character of the man it is much too 
shallow a statement to treat the kind of mistakes that he 
made as due to the fact that he was a soldier. It may, 
perhaps, seem a bold thing to say of him who is either the 
first and greatest or one of the two first and greatest of our 
soldiers, but it is in a sense true that, properly speaking, 
Wellington’s position in life was from the first not that of a 
soldier but much rather that of a statesman on the wide 
stage of the world, using soldiers for certain national pur- 
poses. He never was a soldier in the sense in which Moore 
and the Napiers, Wolseley and Roberts, have been proud of 
being soldiers. It was hardly possible that he should be so. 
To a large extent this was due to the circumstances of his 
time. To a larger extent it was due to the circumstances of 
his own life. In India he had employed for the purposes of his 
brother’s great policy all sorts of military instruments, with 
whom personally he could have very little sympathy, 
Hindoos, Mohammedans, and servanis of the Kast India 
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Company, against whose rascalities he was always strug- 
gling. In those early days he was using these fighting 
elements as mere instruments of higher policy. In the 
Peninsula his ranks were recruited, as he himself per- 
petually asserts, from the very scum of society. No one 
who has not read the memoirs of Larpent, who acted as his 
Judge-Advocate-General throughout the later years of the 
war, can realise the intolerable crimes with which in these 
soldiers Wellington had to deal. He had been too short a 
time a junior regimental officer ever to come into that close 
personal sympathy with the privates which Moore had 
cultivated among his officers, and which inspired the enthu- 
siasm for them of William and Charles Napier. It never 
would have occurred to him to think of the ‘strength and 
‘ majesty with which the British soldier fights.’ He knew 
nothing of the better qualities of the men, whom he flogged 
into submission to his authority or hanged to encourage the 
rest. The notion of taking pride in belonging to an army 
of which these men were the principal part was one alto- 
gether alien tohis nature. He wanted the army as a means 
for breaking down the power of the revolutionary force in 
France, which he regarded merely as an anarchy. It is 
quite easy for us now, looking back over a hundred years, 
to see that the French Revolution in the long run produced 
enormous benefits for Europe: that it was a fire in which 
the rotten débris of the Middle Ages were consumed, and 
very necessarily consumed, and that out of the ashes a 
greatly improved new birth was to arise. Wellington and 
Nelson could not have done the services for Britain and for 
the world that they did, had they not both looked upon the 
Revolution with entirely different eyes from those with 
which we regard it now. For both of them the Revolution 
was a mere triumph of anarchy and disorder. Neither of 
them looked upon Napoleon as other than the most potent 
agent for the maintenance of a condition of things which it 
was their one business to destroy. To form out of the dis- 
orderly elements in England a body of men who, under 
military authority and crushed into subjection by the 
intense severity of the discipline applied to them, should be 
made into an instrument for breaking down the triumph of 
disorder in France and throughout Europe, was a very 
natural object for one who from his earliest years, as the 
associate, through his brother, of Pitt, was concerned in the 
counsels of English statesmen. That was Wellington’s 
relation to the army. 
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Of an army as a great school exercising such moral 
influence through discipline as has induced many of the 
most philanthropic workers of our time, and especially 
philanthropic ladies, to desire to employ its methods for the 
good of the gamins of London, Wellington had had no 
experience. It was a conception altogether foreign to his 
ideas. Yet it is in our time becoming an exceedingly 
potent influence, and the history of the change is one that it 
is very interesting to trace. It has undoubtedly been largely 
connected with the adoption of universal service in Germany 
and with a consequent effect on thought in that country, 
or, at least, with the developement of a sentiment which 
treats it as something degrading for any member of a great 
country not to play his part in contributing his personal 
services to the defence of the State. In Great Britain and her 
colonies, and to some extent in America also, this has been 
met by the counter-pride in the services of a voluntary 
army. Various causes have contributed: the rise of the 
Volunteers, themselves almost inevitably taking as their 
model the regular army; the vast improvement in the 
education and status altogether of the classes from which 
the army is recruited; the generation, under quite other 
influences, of a sense of sympathy between class and class, 
and especially of a sense of responsibility among the more 
educated and influential classes for the condition of their 
countrymen. All these have tended to produce a change in 
the relation of officers to their men and of the country at 
large towards its soldiers, such as sometimes makes one start 
at the language one finds Wellington using in regard to the 
soldiers of his time. Yet in this one matter alone, where 
experience has proved the Duke wrong, Sir Herbert is not a 
modern. He accepts the Duke’s ideas as perennially true 
and the only possible ones for dealing with an army. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has very rightly defended the Duke 
on two points in relation to the army, in which we agree 
with him that false impressions have been left as to his 
conduct. In the first place, it is undoubtedly true, as Sir 
Herbert says, that a man occupying such a place as the 
Duke of Wellington did in the society of such a country as 
Britain and the general society of Europe could not possibly 
much more than he did, from sheer lack of time and oppor- 
tunity, have kept up his relations with officers of all sorts 
who had served under him. It was natural enough that 
they should on their part grumble. It was inevitable on his 
part that he should leave them cause to grumble. So, 
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again, Sir Herbert has more effectively than we have ever 
seen done before set forth the perpetual remonstrances 
which the Duke of Wellington addressed to government 
after government as to the defenceless state of the country. 
There is one lesson which, perhaps, Sir Herbert might have 
drawn from the entire failure of these remonstrances. If 
the Duke of Wellington could not induce even Peel to 
listen to what he had to say when it was a question between 
the safety of the country and the budget, what hope is there 
that during peace-time the remonstrances of any other 
soldier, in whatever position he may be, will be effective in 
securing the safety of the realm and empire as long as 
statesmen do not recognise the relative importance of 
financial economy and of national existence? If Gulliver 
was hopelessly impotent in the presence of the treasury of 
Lilliput, what hope is there that any other inhabitant of 
that realm when he is girt with the sword of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Lilliput will be able to effect that which 
Gulliver failed to do? It is a warning as to the causes 
which make for danger in the future which cannot just now 
be too strongly pressed upon the nation. 

It has seemed to us so important to bring out those 
points in which Sir Herbert has in our judgement failed in 
producing an adequate portrait of the great man with whom 
he has had to deal that we are conscious that our review 
has scarcely done justice to what we nevertheless feel 
strongly, the extreme interest and value of the two volumes 
for this current year 1900. Neither of them has a dull 
page in them. The second volume in particular—from the 
end of the Waterloo campaign onwards—carries one along 
with it with all the interest of a novel. An immense mass 
of Wellingtoniana has gradually accumulated in the course 
of the years that have followed the Duke’s death. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has availed himself of them in order to 
throw a great number of sidelights upon the Duke’s character, 
and upon his views of men and things, such as has hardly 
been possible before. The opportunity given him of seeing 
the Salisbury papers alone would have given an interest 
and value to the Life. The style in which the book 
is written is such as to make every sentence interesting. 
The illustrations, plans, and maps are in all but one respect 
as good as they well could be. It is almost a counsel of 
perfection to hope that we shall ever have a history of 
campaigns and battles in which the places named in the 
text are so illustrated by maps and plans that we can at once 
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follow them in direct connexion with one another. This is 
a success which Sir Herbert Maxwell has not attained. We 
are not disposed to be severely critical on the subject, 
because no one who has attempted any work of the kind can 
fail to know the difficulty from many causes that there is in 
securing this result. Probably most of the readers of mili- 
tary operations do not trouble themselves to follow them so 
closely as to be greatly affected by this inconvenience. The 
number is daily increasing in England who do care for 
such close accuracy. In their name we cannot help raising 
a protest, however ineffectual it may be, as to any work in 
which this essential condition for serious study has not been 
supplied. 

There is no book which, at the present time, could be 
more valuable than one which should give us a complete 
record of Wellington’s career. Just when our military 
institutions are exposed to a severe trial the record of these 
experiences of the past are most important. Point by point, 
in reference to many of the questions which are before us at 
the present moment, illustrations may be taken from the 
career of the Duke of Wellington of what we need, and of 
mistakes that are liable to be made. Even more useful, 
however, is it that we should have before us the presentation 
of a man who stood four-square, and did not bend to every 
wave of current opinion. Democracy, in so far as we are at 
the present moment under a democracy, is a form of govern- 
ment; and, just as in dealing with a monarch, a statesman 
may either seek his own ends by flattering him, or may be a 
loyal servant to his sovereign by putting the truth before 
him, whether it be palatable or not, so the same duties attend 
the service of a democracy. Happily for us there are many 
circumstances in our constitution as it exists which tend to 
bring before our statesmen the duty of not merely seeking 
their own ends by slavishly pandering to the humour of the 
hour. The fact that they are loyal servants of the Queen, 
and that the Queen represents the historical unity of the 
nation and of the empire at large, does in itself tend to 
bring before them a standard of duty which is something 
other than the mere vote-catching which may be to their 
own advantage. Too often the modern biographer is so 
entirely affected by the current opinion around him that, 
in bringing out the career of a great statesman, he fails to 
realise that there is any other possible standard by which 
itcan be judged than by what he calls his ‘reputation ’— 
that is to say, by the success with which he secured a 
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majority of votes. This standard will never do to measure 
the man who stood four-square to every shifting gust of 
public fancy. The best service that could have been done 
for us at this time would have been to show how splendid a 
reward it is that time with its revenges brings to the man 
‘ Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low;’ 


and steadily through them all held on the way of duty as he 
saw it. We are mistaken if, despite all comment and 
omission, enough does not appear in the story of the life, 
with all its human errors and mistakes, to be a beacon of 
encouragement to statesmen among us who look to some 
other reward than those which seem to so many the only 
ones worth seeking. When one has said all that is to 
be said for and against any of the details of Wellington’s 
career, military or political, the one conviction remains, 
There stood a man. 
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Art. VI.--1. Paris. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. Two 
volumes. London: Allen, 1900, 


2. The Stones of Paris. By BenyJamin and Cuar.orre 
Martin. Two volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 
1900. 


3. Paris as it is. By Katuarine DE Forrest. Paris: 
Brentano, 1900. 


4. The Paris of To-day. By Ricuarp Wuireine. (‘The 
‘Century Magazine.’) New York: The Century Co. 
London: Macmillan, 1900. 


L™ every other European capital the French metropolis 

is an agglomeration of many towns, villages, and 
districts. Yet the first impression of Paris is that of an 
extraordinary, almost a spectacular, unity. White, spacious, 
full of long perspectives, throughout it has the same air of 
ordered splendour, offering in every quarter glorious and 
varied prospects designed to be embraced in one ample, 
satisfied glance. There is nothing in Europe finer in its way 
than that green descent of the Champs-Elysées, which rises 
in the thickets of the Bois de Boulogne, and flows, a great 
river of foliage, on either side the Arc de Triomphe to lose 
itself in the noble space of the Place de la Concorde. Visit 
the Champs-Elysées in spring when the horse-chestnuts, in 
flower, up a stretch of two miles, are diversified by the lilac 
paulownias and pink and white hawthorns of the Avenue 
Gabriel and the Avenue du Bois. A ceaseless stream of 
carriages flows under the trees, and the bright parasols of 
the ladies make circles of lightand colour as brilliant as the 
blossoms overhead. The London parks are as beautiful and 
horticulturally more interesting. But theirs is a different 
beauty, whose charm is in being aristocratic, reserved, set 
apart. And they lack the wide stretch of view, the perspec- 
tive, the variety in unity which are the signs of Paris. 

No London street can compare with that magnificent array 
of the Rue de Rivoli—‘that enormous regiment of stone 
‘ stretching for five miles, and presenting arms before the 
‘ Tuileries,’ as Thackeray has it—though, as Mr. Hare would 
sigh, the Tuileries know their place no more. A view more 
dear to the painter is that celebrated vista across the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens to the domed Pantheon on its northern 
hill. Close at hand the Avenue de l’Observatoire rears its 
solid masses of dark foliage, carved and clipped as if by a 
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sculptor’s hand. Nor let us forget, across the river, that 
sudden hill of Montmartre, rising misty at the end of some 
long gay plane-bordered boulevard, and bearing on its 
invisible summit, apparently in mid air, the dazzling white 
marble radiance of the Sacré-Ccur. None of these views 
compare with the banks and bridges of the Seine, especially 
beautiful east of Notre-Dame, where she sits splendid on her 
island with her buttresses outstretched like mighty wings, 
the river rippling round her grey green as cloven jade, while 
on the southern bank the spire of the Sainte-Chapelle springs 
up light as an angel’s lance. To these historic prospects Paris 
adjoins this summer the perspective of the new Avenue 
Nicolas II., whose double colonnades lead from the Champs- 
Elysées to the beautiful Pont Alexandre, and, across it, to 
the planted quincunxes of the Esplanade des Invalides, 
where, rising through the trees, the long grey palace lifts up 
its gilt and laurelled dome above the terrace full of flowers 
and cannon. Paris abounds in suchviews. They grasp the 
sight ; they impose themselves upon our admiration with an 
obviousness that allows us no sense of our own shy com- 
plicity in our surrender. So public and spacious a beauty 
is scarcely taking to an English eye. We dream of the 
bridge at Westminster and the towers half lost in the mist 
—(* Dear God, the very houses seem asleep ’)—we recall the 
black zigzag streets and the primrose dapple that the gas- 
light casts on the grey of the rainy London pavements. But 
as we raise our eyes on the vast sunny spacious scene before 
us, bathed in that silvery Parisian atmosphere, so peculiar that 
a bird must surely know when he flies into the department 
of the Seine, suddenly we feel that in this very publicity lies 
the real secret of the charm of Paris. 
Everything here is for everybody, and everybody is 
apparently at once the master of the house and the guest 
invited to a revel. The workmen in their blouses stand and 
gaze at the carriages driving past, with the sense that the 
pageant is for them, since the business of the rich is to pro- 
vide a spectacle for the many. The very funerals are 
arranged to furnish forth the melancholy charm of a pious 
festival. No one in Paris lives or dies to himself alone. 
Here the individual is less and the aggregate more than in 
other places. Each man is proud to sink his own person in 
the sense of being part of a whole so charming, magnificent, 
and cheerful. One of the writers on our list writes, with that 
darting acuteness that redeems her slipshod negligence, not 
devoid of grace: ‘In Paris, life appears as some sort of 
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‘immense outside thing, for ever going on, for which you are 
‘in no way personally responsible, but can dip down into 
‘and take out your share, which, nevertheless, must in- 
‘variably be paid for.” Mr. Whiteing strikes the same note 
wheu he observes that ‘the French have had a century’s 
‘familiarity with the conception that the first duty of a 
‘community is to itself as a whole.’ In fact, while 
every other great European capital is in reality organised 
for the benefit of a chosen few, the rival conception of 
society prevails in Paris; in its distribution of art, comfort, 
pleasure, the chief care of the Government is the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The commonest workman in 
a blouse feels in place on the Boulevards, in the Champs- 
Elysées, in the galleries of the Louvre ; he knows that these 
are his possession ; he moves in his larger home; he has a 
right there and cannot possibly be regarded as an intruder. 
The French have really achieved the nationalisation of plea- 
sure, and the charm of Paris is the general enjoyment of life. 

The result is obtained, no doubt, at the cost of a certain 
perfection of refinement. The question is, which do we 
prefer? The faultless pageant of carriages driving in Hyde 
Park between those miraculous azaleas which appear more 
artificial than any artificial flowers? Or the great popular 
spectacle of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, where some of 
the handsomest equipages in Europe are jostled by million- 
aires in automobiles, shopboys on bicycles, country gigs 
driving out from Neuilly or Boulogne, and fifteen-penny 
fiacres—these last conveying, perhaps, a washerwoman with 
her basket of clothes, or perhaps (as we saw last week) an 
ex-royalty seated by a royal duke in front of two girlish 
future queens ? 

Mr. Hare prefers the aristocratic ideal. Not without 
dire foreboding can he contemplate the triumph of a 
democracy subversive of that old order which he loved. 
His books abound in faithful reminiscences of Louis 
Napoléon and the Empress Eugénie. He is not less 
eloquent in mourning Louis Seize. Sometimes we would 
pluck him by the sleeve and exclaim with Thackeray: ‘ Let 
‘them pity him who will; call him saint and martyr if you 
‘please; but a martyr to what principle was he? Did he 
‘frankly support either party in his kingdom, or cheat and 
‘tamper with both?’ Mr. Hare isa hero-worshipper. His 
two charming little volumes are a hagiography; in their 
sober black and red they have all the air of books of de- 
votion! And, in fact, they commemorate the martyrdom 
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of many unfortunate apostles of authority. How can we 
expect him to love the city of Liberty @ owtrance? He has 
the courage of his opinions. On the back of Paris he has 
pinned a placard: ‘Take care! she bites!’ The monster is 
beautiful, and he catalogues all her charms with exactness, 
but does not forget the warning, nor fail to bid us drop a 
tear in memory of the innocents she has slaughtered. The 
result is the most vivid and singular of handbooks to Paris, 
one-sided and yet accurate, erudite but uncritical; for our 
author takes Lamartine and Maxime du Camp without a 
grain of salt. The two small volumes are a mine of curious 
information, of quaint, ghastly, or tragic anecdote and ad- 
venture. They will delight the traveller, the antiquary, the 
romantic novelist, and the reader of picturesque history. 
We take up vol. i. Buta sense of fair play bids us lay 
down again the chapters which, dealing with the Louvre 
and Tuileries, must contain a catalogue of terrible revolts 
and terrible repressions. We open the second part in the 
hope that, here at least, the Seine may run less red. On 
the top of the second page we come to an ornamental 
account of the burning of the Knights Templars; at the 
foot of it we skip three centuries, and fall on the fatal duel 
of the minions of Henri Trois; on the fifth page, in the 
year 1617, the corpse of the Italian minister Concini is 
dragged along the streets of Paris by an infuriated mob, 
while some cannibal tears out the infamous heart, roasts it, 
and eats it, distributing the body in morsels among his 
comrades. We have entered the seventeenth century, but 
on p. 12 we return, full of fervour, to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, while on p. 14 we plunge back a hundred 
years or so to murder the Count of Armagnac; before the 
page is finished, we find ourselves enveloped in the ‘savage 
‘and ignorant furies of the Commune in 1871.’ Turn the 
leaf, we witness the hanging of Enguerrand de Marigny, 
under Louis le Hutin, while p. 19 is dyed with the blood of 
the Girondins and Marie Antoinette. The horror, blood, 
tragedy, and treachery of some seven centuries distilled in 
twenty pages! No wonder there is no place for anything 
else. But with such liberty of selection, it is easy to dabble 
in historic gore. We might thus illustrate the processes of 
English government by the plucking out of little Arthur’s 
eyes, the stifling of the two little princes in the Tower, the 
drowning of Clarence in the butt of Malmsey wine, the 
burning of Joan of Arc at Rouen, the massacres of 
Drogheda, the cutting off of Charles’s head, and finish by 
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blowing the Indian insurgents from the mouths of our 
cannon after the Mutiny. Every nation has written its 
chronicles in blood. 

When Mr. Hare forgets the cord and hatchet, he has a 
delightful fund of anecdote. We are pleased to meet again 
with the dog of Montargis, and to witness his dramatic duel 
with his master’s murderer before the assembled Court of 
Charles V. We will not vouch for the story of Hémon de la 
Fosse, a student, converted to paganism by his classical 
studies, who in 1503 proclaimed the worship of Jupiter in 
the church of St. Pierre des Boeufs, and was condemned to 
burn alive for this offence. ‘It is said that, as an expiatory 
‘ procession was passing after this execution, two cows, 
‘being led to the butcher, knelt before the Sacrament— 
‘ whence the name of the church.’ But we feel grateful to 
Mr. Hare for including in his handbook the pretty and 
authentic tale of Moliére’s widow causing large fires to be lit 
o’ wintry nights upon her husband’s grave, in the Cime~- 
tiére St. Joseph, in the hope that the poor, out of gratitude 
for the warmth provided, might forget their wrath at 
an actor’s burial in consecrated ground. Poor Armande 
Béjart! Mr. Hare might have spoiled this pretty story by 
quoting M. Loquin’s audacious theory, according to which 
Moliére was not buried at all—save, indeed, alive; con- 
demned, in fact, by the king to the Iron Mask, as a 
penance for having married his own daughter by Madeleine 
Béjart. Here is a mystery of iniquity quite worthy of a 
picturesque historian. And Mr. Hare has let it alone; he 
has let the poor warm their hands by Moliére’s grave, 
through his widow’s piety, and not through her terror of 
what an exhumation might reveal. We tender our thanks 
to him for missing this opportunity ; but we are surprised 
to find him omitting other purple patches: it is true his 
book is already as brilliant as Joseph’s coat. Was he weary 
of his embarras de richesses? Or is it possible that he has 
not read the recent work of M. Frantz Funck Brentano—- 
enthralling, thrilling—supported by what appears a formi- 
dable array of documents? In Mr. Hare’s account of the 
execution of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, he says nothing 
of this modern theory, which goes far to prove the secret 
complicity of the Montespan. He says nothing of the 
favourite’s jealousy of La Vallicre; of the love-philtre 
dropped in the sovereign’s potion, which all but rid the 
world of Louis Quatorze; of the black Mass offered up at 
midnight on the Montespan’s naked body by an unfrocked 
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priest, turned wizard as a more profitable trade at court. 
Yet all these details are surely ghastly, vivid, and pictu- 
resque enough to tempt his pen. His book is none the 
worse for a purple patch or two the less. Seriously, what 
we miss in it rather are familiar references to the outdoor 
life of the past, such as, in the six volumes of the ‘ Ballades 
‘of Eustache Deschamps,’ he might have had for the 
asking—in so far, at least, as regards the fourteenth 
century. 

A weightier reproach is that, in his attention to pic- 
turesque detail, Mr. Hare is blind to what the French call 
general ideas. Paris is the home and birthplace of such 
ideas, views, theories, and principles. The violent social 
contortions, of which Mr. Hare loves to show us the panto- 
mime in Dumb Crambo, are efforts to express some such 
idea, struggles towards a conception of absolute justice in 
the government of human society. Revolution in France is 
a recognised agency of progress: a most expensive one, 
costing much to achieve little; still, after four such great 
upheavals, the condition of the majority is certainly a 
hundred per cent. better to-day than it was a century ago. 
For good or for ill, the idea of a possible millennium is ever 
present on Gallic soil, it animates the whole nation; every 
political party has in its baggage the chart of Utopia. This 
terrible yet, on the whole, beneficial optimism gilds the 
cruel realities of revolution, enables men to attack with 
an heroic earnest, to mount to the scaffold with a light 
triumphant grace, as being sure that their idea survives 
them, and rounds the whole scene of apparent terror with 
an aureole invisible to other nations. Mr. Hare writes of 
revolution as though it were merely massacre writ large. In 
France this conflict of two theories of life is recognised by 
both sides as a valuable experiment in the ideal. 

So far back in history as the destruction of the Order of 
the Temple the same law obtains. Behind the executioner 
stands the statesman, behind the statesman the Utopian, 
already dreaming of the Rights of Man. He abolishes the 
iniquitous few to educate the virtuous many. The question 
of the abolition of the Temple is the ever-recurring question 
as to whether the State have the right to confiscate the 
property of certain individuals for the good of the common- 
wealth—Henry VIII. confiscated the estates of the Church ; 
England confiscated the rights of Jamaica landlords in their 
slaves ; Alexander II. of Russia confiscated those of Russian 
serf-owners; a few years ago the Houses of Parliament 
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confiscated the arrears of Irish landlords—in a few years to 
come, who knows? some Socialist ministry, somewhere, may 
confiscate the National Debt. The question is always a 
difficult and thorny one, but in 1307 it was not very different 
from what it is to-day. The loss of the Holy Land had de- 
stroyed the object of the Temple, which had degenerated 
into a huge Camorra, an unruly secret society, a State 
within the State—* a gang of sanctimonious brigands,’ as 
Mr. aud Mrs. Martin quaintly put it. The King of France 
decided to dissolve a company so abusive, despatched the 
persons composing it to a better world in the summary and 
cruel fashion usual in those times, and affected a portion of 
their property to the really admirable system of popular 
education for both sexes which is set forth in Renan’s 
scholarly volume on the religious policy of Philippe-le-Bel. 
The advisers of the king in this matter were such reformers 
as France has had to bear with more than once. Their 
craft, their remorseless cruelty, their unscrupulousness, 
accompanied a genuinely libera] ideal and a_heart-whole 
devotion to an end beyond themselves. Implacable and 
sombre as they are, yet are they excellent patriots, and 
there is an antique force in the voice of these medieval 
magistrates when they pronounce the words: ‘ Fatherland,’ 
* Republic,’ ‘Tyranny.’ The whole French Revolution is 
in germ in their Utopia. But Mr. Hare sees nothing of 
this—nothing but flaming stakes, false accusations, and 
picturesque modern Templars ‘dressed in mourning 
‘making a pilgrimage on March 11 to the scene of their 
‘ chieftain’s martyrdom.’ All this is worthy of note, no 
doubt. Yet this indifference to systems and ideas, this insis- 
tence on the picturesque, show how difficult it is for an Eng- 
lishman to look into France through a Frenchman’s eyes. 

To settle in Paris is to expose oneself to the action 
of an atmosphere charged with vital fluids. There are a 
mental nimbleness, an alacrity, a rapidity, about the 
Parisians which are disconcerting upon early acquaintance. 
The first sensation is that of certain mineral springs of 
stimulating properties, to dip into which is to feel oneself 
covered with minute prickly bubbles of carbonic acid gas. 
The reaction, however, is pleasant, and produces a feeling of 
lightness and ease.; It is, indeed, extraordinary in how 
short a space of time an adaptable nature may become 
Parisian: who was éver more so than Henri Heine, Albert 
Wolff, or Richard Wallace? The Parisian, nearly always, 
is made, not born. 
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Of all races, the American is the most sensitive to this 
peculiar influence. The last three works named at the head 
of this article (one, indeed, is by an Englishman, but it is 
written for Americans and from a distinctly American stand- 
point) suggest that in that difficult question of an entente 
internationale, America may accomplish a miracle. In 
language one with England, in quality of mind much nearer 
France, America may interpret our great neighbour to us, 
and enable us to see her without those spectacles of here- 
ditary prejudice which, unconsciously to ourselves and in- 
voluntarily, affect our vision. 

Nothing, for instance, can be less different from the Paris 
of Mr. Hare than the Paris of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. There 
is, in their two volumes, scarce a page stained with gore. 
‘ Such were the ways of those times’ is the half-expressed 
reflexion with which they dismiss the details dear to Mr. 
Hare; and, indeed, rather unfairly we admit, they despatch 
the night of St. Bartholomew with the brief boutade of 
Joseph de Maistre: ‘Quelques scélérats firent périr quelques 
‘ scélérats.? What strikes them as important in Paris 
is its enthusiastic devotion to ideas. They try to show 
how the city of Abelard became the city of Pascal and then 
the city of Voltaire. Their chosen heroes are such capable 
and masterly human beings as Etienne Marcel and Etienne 
Dolet, as Moliére and Madame de Sévigné. To all Americans 
the stones of Paris are eloquent, and recount the glorious 
adventures of the human mind in quest of liberty and truth 
and justice. Without asking from Paris the weight or the 
wealth, the might or the majesty of London, Berlin, or St. 
Petersburg, they attribute as rare a value to this Athens 
of the modern age. If she choose, in her great Exhibition, 
to include a Palace of Genius, France could write on its 
centenary record such names as these: Napoleon and his 
marshals; Ampére, Arago, Pasteur; Auguste Comte, Taine, 
Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet ; Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
George Sand, Victor Hugo, Musset, Balzac, Flaubert; 
Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, Millet, Puvis de Chavannes, Mali- 
bran, Rachel—each name, in its own sphere, of the first 
rank and value. And we admire the Americans who see in 
this intellectual efflorescence the real Paris. 

Eyes and No-Eyes are not the only travellers. All the 
authors of our four books are singularly fortunate in their 
power of vision, and Mr. Hare, as we have said, has the 
instincts of a painter. But sometimes the heart and the 
brain travel too, instead of comfortably staying at home, 
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as is usual with the wayfarer in strange lands; sometimes 
they pierce the husk of difference which envelopes a foreign 
country, penetrate to the very soul and substance of it, and 
show us the inner self. Such a traveller was Mrs. Browning; 
such, with a lesser gift, was George du Maurier; such, we 
must admit, are none of the ladies and gentlemen we pass 
in review to-day. Yet more than one of these possesses a 
keenness of intuition, a curiosity, which are much to be 
praised. These Americans possess a truly Gallic apprecia- 
tion of modernity. We English, when we think of what our 
century has done for any great historic town, count our dead, 
mourn our wounded, refuse to be comforted. But they are 
quick to show us the reverse of the medal, which is well 
worth a glance. Paris, as we know it, is a creation of the 
nineteenth century—the Paris of which Mrs. Browning 
wrote— 
‘ The city swims in verdure, beautiful 

As Venice on the waters, the sea-swan. 

What bosky gardens dropped in close-walled courts 

As plums in ladies’ laps, who start and laugh ! 

What miles of streets that run on after trees, 

Still carrying the necessary shops, 

Those open caskets with the jewel seen ! 

And trade is art and art philosophy 

In Paris.’ 


The bosky gardens in the close-walled courts are a relic 
of yesterday, but the wide boulevards and avenues planted 
with plane and horse-chestnuts, with paved walks under 
the trees, shady benches, and kiosques and cafés and shops 
—le boulevard, as we say —has only really existed since the 
Revolution. The noble promenade of the Champs-Elysées, 
as we know it, the Pare Monceau, the Rue de Rivoli, the 
Avenue de l’Opéra, are all inventions of our time, and the 
Avenue Nicolas II. shows how, to its extremest end, 
the nineteenth century has made of Paris a miracle of 
order, space, and gaiety. Any one can see the beauty of 
such scenes as this—any one can admire modern Paris when 
the trees are out in flower, or Paris on a crisp winter 
afternoon when the statues on the fountains are draped and 
perruked with shining icicles, when the green ice-masses 
float down the Seine, and the very air is full of a sort of 
powdery brilliant silver. But your real lover of Paris gives 
his heart to less conspicuous beauties. Here is a sketch of 
a modern street in the Marais taken from Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin’s second volume. It is noon, the roads are empty, 
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the town seems asleep, save for the ceaseless muffled rumble 
of machinery : 





‘Suddenly these streets are all astir with an industrial unarmed 
mob, and the whole quarter is given over to an insurrection peaceful 
and unoffending. ‘These workers are making their way to restaurant 
or rotisserie or cabaret; some of them saunter along taking their 
breakfast sur le pouce. The men, in stained blouses, are alert, earnest, 
and self-respecting ; the girls, direct of gaze, frank of manner, shrill 
of voice, wear enwrapping aprons that fall from neck to ankle, and 
their hair—the glory of the French working woman, who goes hatless 
—is dressed with an artless art that would not dishonour a drawing- 
room. We can carry away with us from these last scenes no more 
captivating image than this of the most modern woman of tiie Marais.’ 


And these are the streets, or such as these, that Mr. Hare 
proclaims ‘featureless and uninteresting.’ My dear sir, 
will you not understand that no districts of Paris are 
featureless and uninteresting ?—‘ la reine d’Espagne n’a pas 
‘de jambes!’ If there is not one thing in them, you will 
find another as good; if they have pulled down their old 
buildings, you will find in their stead green shadow and 
plashing fountains, or a noble prospect, or busy popular 
life. To love Paris you must visit it in the spirit of 
Stevenson’s delightful child—it is ‘so full of a number of 
‘things, I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.’ 
Ghost of Victor Hugo! Shade of Peter Ibbetson! 
To the green gardens of Passy Mr. Hare has applied 
those very words ‘featureless, uninteresting.’ The anti- 
quarian may find them so. Yet, O Trocadero sunsets, 
ombrageous Avenue Henri Martin with the dear Florentine 
view out to the Mont Valérien, wide stretch of the rampe de 
Passy, precincts of Ranelagh, academic gardens of the Rue 
Raynouard—is it possible ? is it possible? In face of such 
wu stigma, how shall we own our own weakness for such 
inferior districts—Mr. Hare would never look at them— 
as the quiet provincial streets round the Halles aux Vins 
and the Jardin des Plantes; a land of calm, leisure, endless 
popular confabulation, where the grass grows between the 
disjointed pavements and trees wave over the walls, where 
the prattle of the concierge in bedgown and sabots with the 
strolling unoceupied agent is only interrupted now and then 
by the wild sudden roar of the tigers and hyznas lodged 
hard by? . . . Shall we dare to praise you—wide, empty, 
stretching avenues of Gros-Caillou and the Champ de 
Mars, where the Fair, endemic all summer long, reigns in a 
perpetual carnival of whirling merry-go-rounds ; where the 
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gilt dome of the Invalides surges, like a great budding 
flower, above the tops of the trees; where the little red- 
trousered piou-pious, their blue redingotes buttoned back, 
tramp stolidly behind the gay heroic fanfare of the military 
band? Climbing streets of Montmartre, Ephesus of our age, 
thronged with booths for rosaries and imitation jewel-shops, 
frequented by grisettes and seminarists, flute-players, gold- 
smiths, and famous fortune-tellers; streets that scale the 
sacred mount to the summit, where the White Alp of the 
Sacré-Ceeur, in its grandiose and hideous impressiveness, 
dominates a world of bouis-bouwis, Chats-noirs, and Moulins- 
rouges, all crowded up there above the vast grey populous city 
stretched in the plain below. . . . Mount of Mars, Mount of 
Venus, Mount of the Sacred Heart, Mount of the illustrious 
dead, asleep under wreaths of immortelles and garlands of 
pearly beads in the huge white cemetery that slopes down 
your sides; though less dear to us, you also are a world 
of palpitating interest and most salient feature... . And 
shall we forget you, dear and dreary streets of the old- 
world Faubourg St. Germain, filled with a dull and yet 
delightful peace and a glory at once tarnished and majestic 
—streets whence one passes through stained and shabby 
plaster-portals into the monumental court of some ducal 
mansion set in wide gardens bright with roses and fountains 
and the flashing white wings of doves? You are, we hear, 
‘ of little interest to passing travellers.’ For our part, in all 
Paris we can only discern the district of Clichy which is, 
perhaps, in bad weather, a little featureless and uninteresting. 
To really know Paris you should make the acquaintance 
of some poet, painter, or philosopher old enough to be full 
of reminiscence, young enough to love the future. The 
present writer remembers cherished walks with many such, 
now gathered to their fathers. In their illustrious company 
the charm of Paris became apparent—a spirit at once inti- 
mate and intellectual, rapid and yet never bustling, intense 
but delicate—something at once historic, modern, and often 
a little provincial—in the sense that Athens may seem pro- 
vincial if compared with New York. Of the authors we 
review to-day, the writer who best seems to have appre- 
hended this spirit is an American young lady of parts, Miss 
Katharine de Forrest. But while our Transatlantic guide 
is fully alive to the charm and value of Paris as an intellec- 
tual and artistic centre, it is fashionable Paris that prompts 
her most original pages. She opens for us the gates of the 
world ov l'on s’amuse. In her pleasant company we visit 
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the special haunts of Tout-Paris, the studios, the Bois, the 
Académie, the Comédie-Francaise, which last she judges 
with a certain discriminating reserve, admitting the supe- 
riority not only of the Divine Sarah and of Coquelin, whose 
evasion from the national theatre caused such perturbation, 
but even of such brilliant outsiders as Mme. Réjane, Mme. 
Granier, Baron, Brasseur, Antoine, or Guitry. Indeed she 
is a young lady of judgement, tact, and independence. 
From these heights of criticism she whirls us to Paquin’s 
or Doucet’s dressmaking houses, ‘ whose sumptuous and 
‘ fascinating palaces form a background of pure style wherein 
‘ the daintiest women of the world congregate in an atmo- 
‘ sphere of colour, elegance, luxury, and art.’ Miss de Forrest 
knows all the haunts of these delicate divinities, so that 
we are suprised when she informs us that they hasten back 
to Paris in October for the winter season. There is no 
longer a winter season. The professional classes, of course, 
in Paris as in London, are compelled to return to town when 
Parliament, the Law Courts, and the University reopen ; but 
the monde ow Von s’amuse—the sphere of the rich and 
leisured few—stays in the country for the hunting season, 
or migrates to the sunny shores of the Riviera. When Miss 
de Forrest has mixed a little more with French people she 
will remark that the Paris season begins with the end of 
February, often later, and ends with the close of June. 
French people are great lovers of the country, families of 
even moderate fortune possessing at least one roomy and 
hospitable country house which they love to fill, during the 
autumn and early winter months, by relays of visitors invited 
in séries. Those who do not possess a place of their own 
usually hire for three or four months a furnished house, and 
—while August is generally consecrated to the sea or to 
some watering-place—during September and October few 
indeed are the well-to-do Parisians who are not either 
visitors or entertainers in some manor or cottage orné; 
while in their chiteaux, as we have said, the fashionable 
classes elect to spend the winter. 

A few slight errors seem to indicate that Miss de Forrest 
lives in Paris under the tent of the nomads; but she knows 
her Paris well—in some respects far better than we. Shall 
we admit that we have never dined at the Tour d’Argent ? 
that we have never tasted the succulent juices of duck a la 
presse? We learn that after the duck is carved the entire 
skeleton is put into a great silver press and crushed before 
the eyes of the diner into a stock which flavours the sauce, 
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‘In the early sixties duck was pressed in Paris, but only between 
two plates, and then not for everybody. You had to be a Rothschild 
or a prince to have it done for you, and in no book on Paris of that 
date have I ever seen the dish mentioned. In ’68 both Joseph and 
Frédéric in different houses were making themselves remarked for 
caneton & la presse. It was not until the early seventies that the 
press of to-day was invented, What a curious bit of sociological 
history is comprised in the reminiscences of these chefs! “It was in 
74,” Frédéric told me once, “that my role in the duck began. I 
then began to search in its juices and its carcass the refined duck that 
I serve now. When M. Paillard sold me the Tour d’Argent I was 
searching still. Only lately have I been satisfied. Now I search no 
more.” . . . Frédéric evolves his creations in the watches of the night, 
and executes them the next day without ever tasting them. His art 
seems to be purely intellectual.’ 


‘For trade is art and art philosophy in Paris!’ Did not 
Thackeray say that the man who comes to Paris with- 
out directing his mind to dinners was like a fellow who 
travels to Athens without caring to inspect ruins ? 

Miss de Forrest likes to see everything ; she is young, high- 
spirited, enterprising; and in consideration of this most 
excellent curiosity we forgive her the richest collection of 
misprints imaginable, and some few faults of grammar. But 
if she likes to see the pretty women of both worlds dining at 
the fashionable restaurants—including those ‘ charming- 
‘ looking ladies to whom one could never speak ;’ if she is 
proud to feel that she knows at any given moment which 
café is in favour (‘for no cuisine, however good, will ever be 
‘ enough to make a restaurant keep its vogue for more than 
‘ two seasons in succession’); if she enjoys the prettiness 
and amusement of the frivolous set in Paris; what she really 
admires and keenly recognises as essential is the profound 
depth of orderly educated society beneath this unimportant 
delicate froth. 


‘In America I do not know any whole class of people all having a 
similar standard and manner of life. You can sum up the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the best French families in one sentence which 
will apply to all. This is a common and exactly defined conception of 
duty, which has been handed down from generation to generation : 
to work, to live within your income without touching the capital, to 
put by something every year for your children, to watch personally 
over their manners and development, and to give them the finest 
possible education. This is what makes a family according to the 
French idea. And these people make up the real France. Her 
economic wealth does not come so much from individual fortunes as 
from the small economies of the masses; and so her great artistic, 
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scientific, and literary movement is not carried on so much by the 
talent of single individuals as by the vast accumulation of methodical 
and often obscure efforts, which keep the intellectual atmosphere so 
overcharged that every now and then flashes from it a luminous 
spark known by some such name as Pasteur, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Renan, Guy de Maupassant.’ 


In character and in genius no less than in wealth and 
in manner of living, Paris is not so much the theatre 
of the surprising developement of a chosen few as the 
place where the highest possible level is reached in the mass 
of lives. That level has risen greatly in the last hundred 
years, and the effort of the best part of the nation is to raise 
it higher, for it is still too low. 

Not only a European capital, a city of pleasure, a 
university town, a cathedral city, Paris is also a great manu- 
facturing centre. Mr. Richard Whiteing has a keen and 
noteworthy chapter on the industrial faubourgs; it is, 
however, merely a preface to the book which might be 
written on the present and the future of the Parisian 
working-class. Mr. Whiteing observes with what force the 
industrial current tends towards a form of Socialism; he 
remarks the extraordinary renaissance in France of the 
spirit of free association. There is no more noble principle 
than the principle of mutual aid; it is perhaps in itself 
capable of renovating society; in France at the present 
moment it is invoked with equal fervour by the two great 
internationalists: the Catholic Church and Socialism; the 
one offering thrift and benefit societies on the model of the 
syndicats of the Creusot; the other proposing co-operative 
associations and trade unions. Only last June, in an eloquent 
speech, the President of the French Republic proclaimed 
the diffusion of mutual aid as the first of social duties 
before the Congress of Mutualists; while, on another 
occasion, M. Waldeck Rousseau affirmed the future of 
commerce to lie with working syndicates, themselves the 
merchants of the produce of their toil. And it is notable 
that the building of the new Salle des Fétes of the French 
Chamber has been entrusted, not to any famous contractor, 
but to various cooperative associations of masons, carpenters, 
and upholsterers. Mr. Whiteing can make no allusion to 
these facts as they occurred but a few weeks ago, but he 
cites the inscription on the Comte de Chambrun’s little 
temple in the great Exhibition, which bears on one of 
its fronts the date of the nineteenth century with the 
one word Salaire, and over the opposite portal the device: 
XX si¢cle: Association. But he has not seen that the 
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developement of this new theory of society, by substituting 
the initiative of a group of individuals for State aid, under- 
mines the principle of collectivism, at the very moment when 
a collectivist republic enters the horizon of practical politics. 
Collectivism, according to the type of Marx, Guesde, and 
Allemane, is already the Socialism of yesterday. Among 
the working-men themselves there has arisen a choice group 
of free spirits who conceive « nobler ideal, who crave less for 
well-being than for liberty, who ask above all from society 
a larger room for personal developement and individual 
freedom. Their efforts tend towards a society of the 
American type, neither fettered nor fostered by the State, 
hampered by few class distinctions, founded on the union of 
liberty and individual property. Dare we say that this 
conception of society, which to almost every Anglo-Saxon 
appears superior to the ideal of collectivism, took its rise 
in the extreme right of the group of anarchists? The 
Affaire Dreyfus, which, scarcely three years ago, suddenly 
split French politics into two coherent masses, ranged 
under the different principles of authority and liberty, 
brought into close and unexpected contact the most in- 
congruous elements. That union of the Liberal Left with 
the independent Socialists which Mr. Morley predicts for 
England in his recent speech at Oxford, has actually only 
lately taken place in France. Each party has benefited by 
the amalgam; the quick and practical wisdom of the 
working-class has informed the politicians and the school- 
men; the intellectuals have applied their brains and their 
larger outlook towards making the toiler more intelligent, 
his life less tedious, and his home more secure. The result 
is a party of growing importance which no open-minded 
person need look on with apprehension or distrust. France 
and England are more alike than they know ; in this connexion 
we may cite the words of Mr. Morley: ‘ Called upon to choose 
‘ between the Socialist and the militarist with all his random 
‘ aims, his profusion of the national resources, his disregard 
‘ for the rights and feelings of other people, I declare to you 
‘that I consider the Socialist’s standards are higher and 
‘his aims not any more wild.’ The past and the present 
are more alike than we remember. Let us recall the noble 
words of Heine’s preface to ‘ Lutetia,’ published in 1855. 
‘In hatred of the partisans of Nationalism (the word is of 
‘ Tleine’s making) I could almost fall in love with the Com- 
‘munists. Their absolute cosmopolitanism, their universal 
‘friendship for all peoples, their equality of brotherhood 
‘among men, as all alike free citizens of the globe, are 
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‘ the very fundamental doctrine of the Gospel; and they are 
‘nearer the Christian spirit than these exclusive champions 
‘ of an orthodox nationalism.’ 


So far the clearest result of this alliance of Socialists and 
Liberals has been the recent foundation of the Université 
Populaire; scarcely three years old, it has already a college 
in almost every quarter of Paris and the environs, and aims at 
a social evolution which shall do away with the need for 
revolution. At first this movement was looked on more 
than coldly by the Guesdists and the Allemanists of the 
Bourse du Travail. But the ‘Indépendants’ hold their 
ground, and the moving spirit of the last of the people’s 
colleges, opened in June, is the son of M. Allemane. He is 
a hostage for the future. 

These Universités Populaires are to the independent 
Socialists what the friendly societies and small collegia were 
to the Christians of the Roman Empire—a place of meeting 
and friendship, a mart of knowledge; they are, in the phrase 
of their creator, M. Deherme, a co-operative association in 
ideas. Nothing can be simpler than their organisation. A 
group of well-wishers is generally responsible for the rent; 
it rarely exceeds a hundred pounds a year. The subscrip- 
tions of the members (5d. a month for individuals, 74d. for 
families) cover the expense of lighting and fuel. Some 
leading spirit organises the staff of lecturers, never paid. 
There is, of course, in these conditions no penalty for non- 
attendance, but we believe there is no record of a speaker 
having failed in his engagement. The attendance is not 
very large, but regular. One thousand five hundred members 
are inscribed at the College of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
from three to four hundred in the smaller centres, more 
again in some of the popular suburbs such as Montreuil or 
Choisy-le-Roi. The audience is chiefly composed of skilled 
artisans with their wives, the women often forming half the 
assembly. The standard of lectures is high, social and 
natural science being especially in request. The pro- 
grammes are composed in accordance with no particular 
body of doctrine. ‘Il n’y a pas de systéme vrai,’ proclaims 
M. Deherme ; ‘il n’y a que des faits et de la liberté. L’unité 
‘ n’est pas a chercher dans la pensée, qui est variée, complexe, 
‘ infiniment mobile!’* The object of these colleges, rather, 


* La Coopération des Idées: journal populaire d'éducation et 
d'action sociale. Samedi, 14 avril 1900. 
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is to develope thought in every direction, in all its variety, 
in all its infinite fecundity. ‘Sans doute c’est le chaos,’ 
admits the audacious innovator. But what is the universe 
if not a cosmos perpetually created out of chaos? 

The lecturers are among the first men in France. M. 
Duclaux lectures on science, M. Séailles on philosophy, M. 
Faguet on criticism, M. Seignobos on history. To the reading 
rooms of these colleges, entirely recruited by voluntary con- 
tributions, the present writer sends such learned periodicals 
as the ‘ Annals of the Pasteur Institute’ and the ‘ Revue de 
‘ Métaphysique et de Morale.’ In the domain of letters the 
book most read and most discussed during the winter term 
was Tolstoi’s ‘ Resurrection.’ After a day’s hard work with 
head and hands alike, sustained by the plainest living, there 
is something heroic in such a resolute effort towards high 
thinking. And we remember the complaint which one day 
escaped the lips of a Manchester workman to whom we 
were talking. ‘Iam glad to do it,’ said he, ‘but no one 
‘knows the fatigue of always reading books one doesn’t 
‘ quite understand, listening to music a little over one’s 
‘ head, looking at art of which one does not quite see the 
‘point. And that, when one’s tired out, and would be glad 
‘of a rest at Blackpool! Still it improves the mind.’ We 
needs must love the highest when we see it, even if we sigh 
after the tea and shrimps of Blackpool. Shame on those 
who would ask tlie workman to forego the cultivation of 
his noblest faculties. In a happier civilisation a shorter 
working day will render easy the labours of intellectual 
developement. ‘ For therein,’ said Sir Thomas More in his 
‘ Utopia, ‘do we conceive the felicity of this life to consist.’ 
Life does not consist in amusing ourselves according to the 
ideas of our social superiors, in eating the morsel of bread a 
paternal State affords, in taking one’s pleasure under the 
master’s eye. The noble efforts, the social solidarity, of 
these little popular colleges answer to an eternal necessity 
implanted in the human heart. As we take leave of them 
we murmur the admirable passage in which Renan describes 
the working-men’s associations of ancient Rome :— 


‘Tl faut 4 "homme la petite enceinte, la confrérie ot l’on vit et 
meurt ensemble. Nos grandes sociétés abstraites ne sont pas sufli- 
santes pour répondre & tous les instincts de sociabilité qui sont dans 
Yhomme. Laissez-le mettre son ccur 4 quelque chose, chercher sa 
consolation ou il la trouve, se créer des fréres, contracter des liens du 
ceur. Que la main froide de 1’Etat n’intervienne pas dans ce royaume 
de Y’ame qui est le royaume de la liberté! lia vie, la joie ne 
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renaitront dans le monde que quand notre défiance contre les Collegia, 
ce triste héritage du droit romain, aura disparu. L’association en 
dehors de l’Etat, sans détruire |’Etat, est la question capitale de l’avenir.’ 
(‘ Les Apétres,’ p. 364.) 


If wishes could bring the dead again among us for an 
hour, how interesting it would be to summon Ernest Renan 
from Elysium and visit in his company the Exhibition 
which transfigures Paris during this summer of 1900! 
Renan was no lover of exhibitions. In a celebrated article 
on the great show of 1856 he mourned that the nations 
should meet together in a universal contest of mixed 
biscuits and machinery. Hitherto, he complained, every 
great concourse of mankind—of old the Olympian games, 
more recently the jubilees of Rome, the great fairs of 
Asia, the tournaments of chivalry—had stimulated the 
sense of the ideal. But neither rhapsody of Pindar, 
Minnesinger’s Lied, fresco of Giotto, nor Arabian verse, 
neither any modern equivalent of these fine forms of art, 
will immortalise a universal exhibition. ‘Twice,’ said he, 
‘from the ends of the earth the people have trooped to 
‘compare siphon tops and biscuit boxes, and when the 
‘ pilgrimage has ended they have but felt there had been 
‘one thing lacking.2 Unum est necessarium! That 
sole necessity is not material progress. Renan retired to 
his tent and sighed; perchance his sighing was not in 
vain. However it be, the moral and intellectual elevation 
which he missed so painfully from the Exhibition of 1856 
is abundantly present in the Exhibition of 1900. Mixed 
biscuits and machinery, siphon tops, logwood, pig-iron, and 
travelling plaids are, of course, represented in abundance, 
as indeed they ought to be in a great industrial show. 
Café concerts, restaurants, booths, and tea-gardens are in- 
evitably a part of this huge World’s Fair: there are, indeed, 
we believe, some two hundred and ninety-six of them. 
Renan might still pass from gallery to gallery exclaiming, 
‘ How many many things that I can do without!’ But there 
are other things he would appreciate, for the ideal is 
immanent in this Exhibition in two of its noblest forms: 
the cult of beauty, and the noble preoccupation with the 
toiler’s lot. The Exhibition is at once a school of art 
and a school of social science. 

Not since 1817, when the Allies carried away from Paris 
the treasure which Napoleon had plundered from half the 
palaces of Europe, has the French capital contained so 
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many artistic masterpieces, and if the golden treasure be 
put in an earthen vessel, at least the quaintness and charm 
of the vessel’s form go far to redeem the trumpery of its 
material. These plaster-palaces have an ephemeral charm, 
and fill us with a child’s sense of amusement and festivity. 
They will fade almost as soon as flowers ; they are as brittle 
as the toys on a Christmas-tree. Follow de Vigny’s advice : 
‘Aimons ce que jamais on ne verra deux fois!’ and let us 
admire them while they last. 

Let us stand on the Pont Alexandre, looking from the 
northern end of the bridge to the vast hemicycle of snowy 
domes and minarets leading up to the not disagreeable 
discord of the old grey facade and gilt-splashed dome of the 
historic Invalides. The glance should follow the river 
towards Passy. °*Tis surely an architect’s Walpurgis Night! 
A great Venetian palace with the Seine at its feet, its round 
gilt domes and lace-like rosaces framed in the elms of the 
Quai d’Orsay, elbows a Turkish mosque: so that long-talked- 
of marriage between the Republic of Venice and the Grand 
Turk has actually taken place! The American eagle and 
George Washington look on only faintly surprised, for 
history never surprises them, and besides, they are full of 
their own greatness and glory. Otherwise they might stare 
to find themselves neighboured by a Bosnian manor, with 
an Austrian palace beyond, very regal and stately in its 
baroque magnificence. Between a _ time-stained swart 
Hungarian fortress and a lofty soaring Belgian town hall, 
behold dropped (‘like plums in ladies’ laps’) a tiny Jacobean 
country house which would look exceedingly well with a 
great green stretch of rising park behind it, and, in front, a 
terraced garden of roses and clipped yew-trees; but it is 
somewhat dwarfed by these gigantic neighbours. Spain is 
throned in a spacious Renaissance palace, next a German 
manor, all gables, from the Rhine, and further on we see a 
crowd of Oriental domes blown together like a cluster of 
soap bubbles. Drawn to one point from all the corners of 
the earth, nearly all these palaces illustrate the period 
of the Renaissance. See how in the north the lines aspire 
as if sucked up towards the sun! How, in the south, they 
spread themselves in wide low masses as if to offer rest and 
shade! Before them the waters ripple, laden with darting 
pleasure boats, to that bend of the Passy hill where they 
seem to slip away in a mysterious gulf beneath the towers 
of the Trocadero. 

This is the outside, and a fine coup d’wil in the way of 
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stucco and plaster, interesting enough in its way to the 
student of national characteristics. The half-timbered 
Danish house; the Swedish building all clothed in fine 
overlapping scales of wood shingling, curiously soft and 
pleasant in effect ; the Norwegian chalet, very simply carved 
and painted in red and green; the Finnish pavilion with its 
low wide circular archways, quaint carvings of bears, 
squirrels, and frogs, and steep-pitched roofing of wood-shingle 
—these are not merely a surprising object lesson in wood 
architecture. They have the very aroma of the north. Wood- 
work of a different kind, almost wholly oriental in treatment, 
is used in the Bosnian manor. And the combination of 
warm-coloured terracotta and glazed and coloured bricks 
which decorate the Servian and Greek pavilions will doubtless 
interest the architect. But the real treasures are within. 
The Hungarian, German, Spanish, and English palaces are 
museums of the rarest art: they are also an invaluable 
subject to the student of national psychology. 

Let us enter first the British pavilion. It contains some 
excellent samples of two great schools of British art, sepa- 
rated from each other by the space of a century. Look first 
at Sir Joshua’s ladies, with their powdered hair above their 
natural glance and a hint of rouge above the engaging 
familiar good-breeding of their smile. It will be interesting 
to compare these amiable faces, so full of ease and humour, 
with their contemporaries in the German palace. They 
cannot be so distant from them as they appear—removed, one 
would suppose, by every circumstance of race and civilisa- 
tion—from their great-granddaughters, the women of Burne- 
Jones. The ‘Laus Veneris’ hangs here with other fine 
pictures. Are they Englishwomen, these magnificent, 
dreamy, perverse, and yet candid Sibyls, habited like sor- 
ceresses in garments of strange scarlet and bright prismatic 
mauves patterned with gold? What ‘ hollow faces burning 
‘ white,’ what a fixed and visionary gaze, what serpentine 
enchanted hair! They are the priestesses of a disillusioned 
and morbid form of art. But modern Europe has not seen 
their equal for sheer beauty, charm, and haunting magic. 

The German pavilion is a Gothic manor from the Rhine, 
painted like a Nuremberg toy, and rather aggressively 
effective in that style of artless bad taste and poetic 
grandeur which distinguishes the Fatherland. It is ‘echt 
‘ Deutsch,’ in a sense which is shared by everything 
German (even the greatest) outside the classic trio Mozart, 
Goethe, and Heine. Let us enter the three saloons which 
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reproduce the State rooms of Sans-Souci and the cabinet 
of Frederic the Great. They were copied in the eighteenth 
century by the cabinet-makers of Berlin from German 
models. The style is rococo and French, but it has suffered 
a change into something rich and strange. For instance 
across the backs of their gilt and highly ornate court 
furniture these naive workmen, inspired by the branch- 
ing fioritura of the style, have cast great bunches of garden- 
poppies, carved like nature, and coloured red, grey-blue, 
and mauve, with pale green buds and leaves! The same 
poetry of feeling and the same defective taste are visible in 
the furniture of the great saloon, all rococo, twisted and 
twirling, no longer gilt, but silver—chairs, mirror frames, 
picture frames, ornaments, all silvered as bare trees in hoar- 
frost. The upholstery is of pale moonlight-tinted satin, 
bordered with silver galloon. The strange branchy forms 
of the furniture, the tints of rime, water, and moonlight 
harmonise with the great silver-framed mirrors—one would 
say a mermaid’s palace. But the walls are hung with old- 
gold satin, and half the picture-frames match the walls. 

The pictures which these frames contain are eloquent not 
of Germany, but of France. There are better Chardins in 
the Louvre. But is there any other Watteau to match 
this young violinist fiddling under a tree to the most 
adorable shepherdess in the world, dressed in blue, lifting 
her bewitching kitten face to look at her idyllic serenader ? 
Not Watteau, but Lancret, however, will chiefly interest 
the student of national psychology. Watteau is above all 
himself. He has the languor, the beauty, the voluptuous- 
ness of a Giorgione. Amid his painted music and his 
garden festivals he never forgets his tedium vite. And it 
is true that young gentlemen in France 


‘ Are wont to sigh and be as sad as night 
Out of mere wantonness.’ 


But the man who really reflects his country and his age is 
Lancret, nowhere to be studied so adequately as in these 
three rooms—Lancret, with his delicate precision, his fine 
grace (a little precious and yet so free), the justness and 
variety of his restricted harmonies. 

Spain in her great palace harbours things of enduring 
beauty—tapestry from Flanders, Moorish arms, the tunic 
of Boabdil of Granada—symbols of her conquest and of her 
possessions, not of her manufacture. The tapestries here 
are the most admirable that we have ever seen. As we 
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look at them we see what the Morris tapestries in the 
English palace intended to be, and, after all, come nearer 
to being than the Gobelins of our time. It is not the rich- 
ness of the tissue, woven of wool and silk and gold; it is 
not only the splendour of the colouring, whose greens and 
browns are relieved by a liberal use of red, rose-pink, white, 
grey, and dull blue; it is the drawing of the figures, the 
exquisite expression and sentiment of the faces, that keep 
us spellbound before these miracles of the loom, as attrac- 
tive as the painter’s art. Look at that enthroned Justice, 
with her great angel receiving the homage of kings and 
princes! Look at that Lady Chastity on her snow-white 
unicorn, followed by the dreamiest, most girlish Judith, 
with sweet blue eyes and golden braids, who surely forgets 
what burden dangles from her saddle, although, through 
the meshes of the net in which she has tied it, we discern 
the dark and gory head of Holophernes! Look at the 
movement and passion of that Crucifixion! No wonder 
that the Emperor Charles V., when he renounced the world 
and all its works, carried with him to his solitary cell in 
the monastery of San Yuste some two or three of the 
tapestries before us. 

Certainly M. Renan would admit and admire the claim 
of this Exhibition to be a school of beauty. Nor would he 
have been insensible to its pretension, no less solidly 
grounded, to be a school of social duty. We herald the 
twentieth century with an international conclave such as 
never yet has been gathered together to discuss the wage of 
the workmen, the risks of labour, the rearing of the young, 
the refuge of the old, the housing of the poor, and the 
nursing of the sick. Congress after congress meets in 
Paris this summer, and the Exhibition is a comparative 
anatomy of the different social methods of civilised peoples. 
It is as necessary to the philanthropist as attractive to the 
artist and useful to the trader. Charity, science, and art 
visit hand in hand these halls of industrial competition. 

Renan was mistaken in supposing that an exhibition 
could only register the details of material progress. The 
wonderful electrical instruments displayed by Germany are 
not a greater improvement on their inexact and halting 
forerunners than this almost universal concert of altruistic 
sentiment is an advance beyond Guizot’s Enrichissez-vous. 
The times are at hand when man may hope to escape 
beyond himself; his feelings appear to enlarge in an 
immense centrifugal circuit. He begins to understand 
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that, in reality, all progress leads him beyond the per- 
sonal circle of the soul. Science, no less than charity, 
preaches this gospel. In searching his crucible for the 
elixir of youth, the aged Arnauld de Villeneuve found 
nothing of profit for himself, but he discovered the laws 
of chemistry. Kepler, the court astrologer of Bohemia, 
in casting his horoscopes was led insensibly from the 
personal to the larger life, and grasped the secret of 
planetary motion. Apply the same principle to society, and 
you open to every soul the illimitable horizons of true 
brotherhood. When each lives in all, solidarity will be no 
longer a vain word; loneliness, despair, and vanity will 
have vanished. In certain sections of the Exhibition of 
1900 such a feature, such an ultimate feature, appears 
possible; the days may dawn when man shall really live 
resolutely in the whole, the true, the good. Such an 
advance, after all, is no greater than that which he has 
already accomplished since the days when he dwelt in 
caverns and scarcely realised the world beyond. In Paris 
more than in any other city we realise that before us, not 
behind us, lies the golden age. 
‘Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis ztas ; 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo,’ 
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Art. VIIL—A History of Northumberland. Issued under 
the direction of the Northumberland County History 
Committee. Volume I. The Parish of Bamburgh with 
the Chapelry of Belford. By Epwarp Batsson (1893), 
Volume II. The Parishes of Embleton, Ellingham, 
Howick, Long Houghton, and Lesbury. By Epwarp 
Bateson (1895). Volume III. Hexhamshire: Part I. By 
Auten B. Hinps (1896). Volume IV. Hexhamshire: 
Part II. (Hexham, Whitley Chapel, Allendale, and St. 
John Lee) and the Parish of Chollerton, the Chapelry of 
Kirkheaton, the Parish of Thockrington. By Joun 
Crawrorp Hopeson (1697). Volume V. The Parish of 
Warkworth, with the Chapelry of Chevington, the Parish 
of Shilbottle, the Chapelry or extra-parochial place of 
Brainshaugh. By Joun Crawrorp Hopeson (1899). 


tw 1819 the Rev. John Hodgson was about to begin the 

publication of the great work with which his name will 
always be identified, and on January 10 of that year his 
friend Surtees wrote to him: ‘Iam right glad that you 
‘once more dare look Northumberland, with all her lands 
‘ and towers, boldly in the face.’ More than half a century 
has now elapsed since Hodgson died, leaving a magnificent 
fragment of a great conception incomplete; but from that 
time to the present no individual has dared to ‘look 
‘ Northumberland in the face.’ At length, however, in 
1891, a committee of gentlemen, headed by the present 
Duke of Northumberland, and including among their 
number Canon Raine, of York, Dr. Greenwell, of Durham, 
Dr. Bruce, Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, and Mr. J. G. Hodgson 
(a grandson of the Rev. John Hodgson), undertook the 
laborious task of completing Hodgson’s ‘ History of North- 
‘umberland.’ Since 1891 this committee has produced 
five large quarto volumes of parochial history, which afford 
sufficient proof that the work which is now in progress has 
been undertaken in earnest. Before proceeding to examine 
the contents of these volumes it will be well to see what it 
is that Hodgson did and what he was forced to leave un- 
done. 

Hodgson’s ‘ History of Northumberland’ is a remarkable 
example of what can be accomplished by the patience and 
industry of one man labouring under very adverse circum- 
stances, and confronted by many almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. Born in 1779 ina remote part of Westmoreland, 
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Hodgson was forced as soon as his education was completed 
at the grammar school to earn his own living by teaching. 
He became the master of a school at Lanchester, near 
Durham, and it appears that the fine Roman camp which 
exists at Lanchester first tempted him to make a study of 
Roman antiquities, and so to qualify himself for his later 
researches in connexion with the Roman wall. Lack of 
influence or the unreasonableness of examiners for some 
time prevented him from taking orders, but he was 
eventually ordained, and by a happy chance was appointed 
in 1808 to the living of Jarrow, where, as the successor of 
Bede and the incumbent of a most ancient church, he 
cannot have failed to find himself among congenial sur- 
roundings. Almost immediately after this he began to 
devote himself seriously to topography by undertaking to 
write the account of Northumberland for the ‘ Beauties of 
‘England and Wales.’ It is generally acknowledged that 
Hodgson’s contribution is one of the best of that series, 
and there can be little doubt that the investigations and 
explorations undertaken by him in the course of the pre- 
paration of this work stimulated his ardour and fired his 
enthusiasm to undertake a more laborious and ambitious 
task. But for a time his attention was distracted from the 
study of antiquities by a terrible colliery explosion which 
took place in his parish, and he became absorbed in devising 
means whereby the recurrence of such disasters might be 
prevented. He worked very energetically as a member of 
a society for the prevention of accidents in coal mines, and 
he rendered such material assistance to Sir Humphry Davy 
in connexion with the safety lamp that Sir Humphry 
specially acknowledged his help in his ‘ New Researches on 
‘ Flame,’ and offered to procure his election as a member 
of the Royal Society, an offer ‘which I declined,’ says 
Hodgson, ‘ because I understood it would cost me three or 
‘ four pounds a year.’ 

At length, however, in 1819, Hodgson actually announced 
his undertaking to the public, and the advertisement issued 
by him shows that his original plan was to publish a com- 
plete history in six volumes quarto, the first to be the 
general history of the county, with essays on agriculture, 
natural history, geology, &c.; the next three volumes were 
to contain parochial history, and the fifth and sixth volumes 
were to be devoted to records and historical papers. The 
difference between this scheme and the work actually pro- 
duced shows that Hodgson can at this time have formed 
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but a vague idea of the work that lay before him. There 
was then no history of Northumberland worthy of the 
name; Grey’s ‘ Chorographia,’ published in 1649, is chiefly 
concerned with Newcastle, and of Bourne the same may be 
said. The ‘History of Northumberland’ of the Rev. John 
Wallis, published in 1769 in two volumes quarto, has been 
well described as a mere ‘scarifying of the surface.’ Hut- 
chinson’s work, ‘A View of Northumberland,’ likewise in 
two volumes quarto, and published in 1778, did not pretend 
to be more than a compilation, and is chiefly valued because 
Randall’s ‘ State of the Churches within the Archdeaconry 
‘of Northumberland’ is sometimes bound up with it. 
Brand’s ‘ Newcastle’ is, as has been observed, of the nature 
of a long-continued commonplace book. There was, in fact, 
nothing that could properly be called a county history, and 
the student who sought a compendious work in which he 
might find what was known of any castle, abbey, church, 
manor, or family, in Northumberland, sought in vain. 
Hodgson was not very happy in his choice of a volume 
wherewith to launch his work. The circle of country gentry 
and others to whom he had communicated his preliminary 
notice were probably looking forward to the introductory 
volume, wherein, after skipping the general history of the 
county, they might have turned to the chapter on agricul- 
ture or natural history. They did not conceal their disap- 
pointment when they received ‘ Volume V., being the first 
‘ volume of Part III., consisting of antient records and his- 
‘torical papers.’ Surtees was almost the only man who 
appreciated the book, and declared that he liked the ‘ brave 
‘ plan of laying the foundation of records first.’ No one knew 
better than he how necessary it was for an historian of 
Northumberland to have a Calendar of Inquisitions post 
mortem, the Hundred Rolls, the Testa de Nevil, &c., printed 
in a convenient form for future reference, but there can be 
little doubt that the general reception accorded to the work 
was disappointing to the author. Nothing more was pro- 
duced until 1827, when Hodgson, who had in the meanwhile 
been presented to the vicarage of Kirk Whelpington by 
Bishop Barrington, published a volume of parochial history 
dealing with the district in which he was then living, namely, 
the Franchise of Redesdale, Elsden, Corsenside, Whelpington, 
Kirkharle, Hartburn, with Netherwitton, Bolam,and Whalton. 
In this volume Hodgson dealt with many interesting subjects. 
The Franchise of Redesdale, ‘a barony with royal power 
‘resembling the palatinate jurisdiction of the See of Durham,’ 
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and the history of its illustrious possessors from the 
Umfrevilles downwards, the battle of Otterburn, the history 
of the Swinburne family and their ancient title deeds, merited 
the care and space which he bestowed on them; but it had 
already become evident that the scheme of the work would 
require to be altered. Hodgson was constantly meditating 
ingenious modifications of type, subdivisions of volumes into 
parts, and other devices whereby he might reconcile, if it 
were possible, the obligations which he owed to the printer, 
the public, and to himself. In the following year he pub- 
lished another volume of records. Then came a lull, and 
nothing more was produced till 1832. He had discovered 
that one who was engaged on such an undertaking as his 
ought to be ‘rich and childless,’ that it was not possible 
without ample means and access to libraries to go on 
rapidly with a work so varied, large, and profitless, but 
at the same time he rose to the labour ‘every morning with 
‘increasing desire to complete it.2 The result was the 
appearance of another volume of parochial history dealing 
with Morpeth and the delightful country of which it is the 
centre, comprehending Mitford with its castle and barony, 
Bothal, with the same adjuncts, Ulgham, Woodhorn, Wid- 
drington, &c. Hodgson was at this time in failing health, 
and the production of each of these volumes had caused him 
financial loss; in addition to this he had suffered severe 
domestic bereavement. A transfer from Whelpington to 
Hartburn, a beautiful rural spot, came opportunely in 1833, 
but the increased funds then at his disposal were chiefly 
welcome because they enabled him to publish the Pipe Rolls 
for Northumberland. The last instalment of the work 
appeared in 1840, when the author’s health had finally 
broken down. This volume was the third of the volumes 
of parochial history, and the sixth of the whole series. In 
it Hodgson treated of Corbridge, the liberty of Tindale, 
and various parishes, among which may be mentioned 
Alston, Kirkhaugh, Knaresdale, and Whitfield; but though 
the volume has been well described as, ‘if possible superior 
‘ to its predecessors in fulness of information and accuracy 
‘ of detail,’ it is perhaps chiefly noteworthy for an essay of 
173 pages on the Roman wall, whereby Hodgson first clearly 
established the claim of Hadrian to be regarded as its 
builder. Many of the subsequent writers on this subject, 
and some of the best known among them, have done no 


more than traverse again the path which Hodgson first 
followed. 
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Since Hodgson’s death a great and most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the North of England was made 
in 1852, when the folio volume by the Rev. James Raine 
appeared, entitled ‘History and Antiquities of North 
‘Durham, as subdivided into the shires of Norham, Island, 
‘and Bedlington, which, from the Saxon period until the year 
‘1844, constituted parcels of the county Palatine of Durham, 
‘but are now united to the County of Northumberland.’ 
This volume, however, dealt, as its title indicates, with a 
district which did not historically constitute a part of 
Northumberland, but was an isolated limb of the Bishopric 
of Durham. The history of the Bishop of Durham’s great 
Border stronghold of Norham, and the ‘shire’ around it, 
as also that of Lindisfarne or Holy Island and the Farne 
Islands, is to be found among the records of the See of 
St. Cuthbert. A more engrossing subject for study than 
that which this district afforded, rich alike in its remains 
of civil and religious architecture, and memorable for all time 
as the scene of the labours of the great northern mission- 
aries, could scarcely be imagined; nor could a more worthy 
treatment be desired than that which Raine gave to his 
lofty theme. But, unless Raine’s North Durham be regarded 
as a contribution to the topography of Northumberland, it 
is true to suy that no organised effort had been made to 
finis-h Hodgson’s ‘ torso’ until the work which is now the 
subject of review was begun. 

Where so wide a field was open to them it must have 
been difficult for the Northumberland County History 
Committee to decide how to make a beginning. The 
whole of the region from the upper waters of the Till 
to the Coquet, including the valley of the Aln, was practi- 
cally untouched, while further south a tempting scene 
for exploration might have been found in the valleys 
of the North or South Tyne, in Hexhamshire, or between 
the Tyne and Derwent. In choosing between the rival 
claims of these districts, the consideration which rightly 
inclined the scale in favour of the northern area was the 
fact that there could be no more appropriate beginning 
than a volume concerned with the history of the ancient 
Northumbrian capital. The committee appear, however, to 
have reserved the right subsequently to roam about the 
county as the spirit moved them, and the five volumes 
which have been so far produced group themselves into two 
divisions, the first dealing with the district around the three 
great castles of Bamburgh, Dunstanburgh, and Wark- 
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worth, the second with that which was at one time the 
‘ yegality ’ of Hexhamshire. 

These two areas are as different in their physical as in 
their historical attributes, and their diversity is to some 
extent typical of the varied scenery and interests to be 
found between the waters of Tyne and Tweed. The district 
round Bamburgh is somewhat bare and bleak, the keen east 
wind blowing in from the sea (combined, perhaps, with the 
fact that much of the land was of copyhold tenure) has 
deprived the country of trees, and the principal features of 
the landscape are the bold and rugged crags formed by the 
outcrops of the Great Whin Sill. The black mass of basalt 
upon which the castle of Bamburgh is placed is so obviously 
adapted to the purpose of defence, that it has, no doubt, 
been the site of a fortress from a very early and pre- 
historic period. The view which may be seen from the 
summit of the castle rock or from the chambers in the keep 
on a clear day is wide and brilliant. To the north, beyond 
a broad belt of waving bent grass and sparkling links, rise 
the ruined walls of the church of Lindisfarne; immediately 
opposite are the Farne Islands, with their clouds of scream- 
ing birds; far to the south rise the basalt cliffs and ruined 
walls of Dunstanburgh. The scenery round Warkworth is 
in many respects similar in character to that of Bamburgh- 
shire, but the beautiful remains of Warkworth Castle, the 
product, for the most part, of a later age and a more highly 
developed art than that which produced Norman Bamburgh 
or Lancastrian Dunstanburgh, are in perfect harmony with 
the wooded valley and the still, clear waters of the Coquet. 
The river scenery of inland Hexhamshire is, however, in 
marked contrast to that of these sea-girt and northern 
regions, but the difference is no greater than that which is 
to be found between St. Cuthbert or Roger of Mowbray and 
St. Wilfrid. It is, perhaps, something more than an idle 
fancy that sees a similarity between St. Cuthbert and his 
rocky hermitage on Farne; between Roger of Mowbray and 
his basalt donjon ; between the cultivated spirit of St, Wilfrid 
and the rich and gentle scenery of the Tyne valley. Yet 
Bamburgh and Hexham are alike in having been the scene 
of events of great historical and national importance, and 
centres of civil and religious life in the North in early 
times; the one as the capital of a kingdom and the other as 
the seat of a bishopric. In proof of this it is enough to 
mention three illustrious names which they suggest : Oswald; 
Aidan ; Wilfrid. 

VOL. CXCII, NO. CCCXCIII. L 
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Bamburgh, known to the Celts as Dinguaroy, was from 
the earliest times the throne of a line of English kings. 
The English chieftain Ida, we are told, began to reign there 
in 547, and he it was who ‘ timbered Bebbanburh,’ that is to 
say, set up a wooden stockade round the rock, upon which 
the castle was afterwards built. Bebba, the wife of Ethel- 
frith, bestowed her name upon the place, but in the earliest 
description of the royal city the name of Bebba’s son 
Oswald is associated with it. 


‘Bebba is a most strongly fortified city,’ says the chronicler, ‘ not 
very large, being of the size of two or three fields, having one entrance 
hollowed out of the rock, and raised in steps after a marvellous 
fashion. On the top of the hill it has a church of extremely beautiful 
workmanship, in which is a shrine rich and costly, that contains, 
wrapt in a pail, the right hand of St. Oswald the king, still incorrupt, 
as is related by Beda, the historian of this nation. To the west, on the 
highest point of the city itself, there is a spring of water, sweet to the 
taste and most pure to the sight, that has been excavated with 
astonishing labour.’ 


This description of the place is still in outline correct; the 
two or three fields or wards, the entrance raised in steps, 
the church of beautiful workmanship, may even now be 
traced, and the marvellous well, sweet and pure, is there to 
this day. Sweet and pure also is the memory of Oswald. 
The work that he accomplished cannot be better described 
than in the account of the battle of Hefenfeld that is given 
in the fourth volume of this work. Referring to the church 
of St. Oswald, in the parish of St. John Lee, near Hexham, 
it is said : 

‘The church occupies a site remarkable in the history of 
Northumberland, for it was here that King Oswald set up before the 
coming battle the emblem of that faith in the reception of which, by 
his country, he was to be one of the chief instruments, and in the vital 
principles of which, as his after life witnessed, he was a genuine and 
consistent believer. Northumbria had before then become, at least to 
some extent, Christian, through the influence of King Edwin, and the 
missionary zeal and preaching of Paulinus ; but it had returned to a be- 
lief in its former gods when, at Haethfelth in the year 633, Edwin was 
defeated and slain in a battle against Penda, King of Mercia, a steadfast 
adherent of the old Teutonic faith, and Cadwalla, nominally a 
Christian, the ruler over a part of Britain as yet unconquered by the 
English. Bernicia, released from the rule of Edwin by his death, had 
become again a separate kingdom under Eanfrid, son of Ethelfrid, its 
former king. He had been with his brothers for many years in exile 
among the Scots, and had there been educated in that branch of the 
Christian Church with which the saintly apostle from Ireland, 
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Columba, is identified. Eanfrid, who had relapsed into paganism, 
was, after scarcely a year’s reign, slain in 634 by Cadwalla, when 
Bernicia fell under the tyranny and savage control of the British chief. 
His rule was not to last long, for the year had not expired when 
Oswald, a younger son of Ethelfrid, became the leader of the men of 
Northumberland in their rising against the alien oppressor, and when 
they threw off his yoke. 

‘The battle which resulted in the defeat and death of Cadwalla took 
place, according to Beda, at a place before then called Hefenfelth, 
which he interprets, the heavenly plain. Oswald’s force was small, 
but, as Beda says, strong in the faith of Christ ; strong too, we may not 
doubt, in the hatred of a hostile and oppressive race. Cadwalla was in 
command of a large and, as he thought, irresistible army. Oswald 
encamped his men on ground strongly defended by nature on one side, 
and situated to the north of the Roman wall, which (then standing) 
afforded a protection against Cadwalla advancing from the south, 
probably along Watling Street. Of the details of the battle we know 
nothing. How it ebbed and flowed, how the small body of men, fired 
with patriotic and religious ardour, withstood the assault of the larger 
one, flushed with previous victories and maddened with the desire for 
vengeance on a people who had driven out their fellow countrymen, 
no one has recorded ; but Beda tells us something of the events which 
took place immediately before the fight, and most moving and 
inspiriting they are. The spot where Oswald had camped commands 
& prospect over a wide and far-stretching land of hill and valley, an 
outlook dear to all Northumbrian hearts; an epitome indeed of that 
larger country which makes up Northumberland. To his little army 
it was home, with all the ties which braced their nerves and inflamed 
their courage to sweep away the invader and oppressor from the land. 
But another, it may have been an even stronger, impulse, which on 
many a field, has led to victory, was added ; the strength that flows from 
a fervour begot by faith. Before daybreak Oswald, himself holding 
the wood while it was being fixed in the hole prepared for it, ordered 
the cross, the sacred standard under which they were to fight, to be set 
up. Kneeling at its foot he said: “ Let us all bow the knee and together 
pray the Almighty God, living and true, that He will in His mercy 
save us from the proud and savage enemy, as He knows that we have 
undertaken a just war for the salvation of our nation.” The fight 
began, as Beda’s words seem to imply, by the attack of Oswald’s 
troops; the battle went against Cadwalla, his army was broken, and 
himself flying southward from the field was slain at Denisesburne, now 
Rowley Water, a tributary of the Devil’s Water, about seven miles 
distant from the site of the cross of victory. 

‘The issue of the battle had an influence which extended far beyond 
the Kingdom of Bernicia. In its far-reaching consequences it may 
rank among the events which have had a deep, moving, and lasting 
effect upon the fortunes of England itself. After the death of 
Cadwalla and the complete rout of his army, which appears to have 
inflicted a crushing blow upon what at one time seemed to be the 
almost overwhelmiug force of the Celtic power, there was no more 
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aggressive action on the part of the British tribes against the English. 
It cannot be doubted that in the end the Britons would have suc- 
cumbed to the more powerful and persistent race which had, like 
themselves at an earlier time, invaded the island from over sea. But 
that event might have been delayed, and the course of England’s 
progress have been altered, had Cadwalla been the victor at Hefenfelth. 
However much the kindred tribes of Angle, Saxon, and Jute were 
divided by many and diverse conflicting interests, this was, after 
Cadwalla’s death, to be fought out among themselves, without the 
interference of any alien opponent, and they were to be at last welded, 
with the exception of a small Celtic country in the west, into a nation 
one in spirit as in language, from the Firth of Forth to the shore of 
the southern sea. 

‘ But the battle had another result. The seating of Oswald on the 
throne of Bernicia, the prize of his victory, was a vital element in the 
Christianising of Northumbria. Brought up among the Celtic monks 
of Iona, he naturally turned to that place for aid in spreading the 
faith he had adopted among his people. Thus the Gospel was taught 
through that part of England, not from Gaul or Italy, but from the 
Church as it existed in Ireland, which had retained or adopted some 
forms of ritual and order that separated it from other members of the 
Western Church. They were differences of slight importance, but 
which became magnified in proportion to their smallness, until they 
tended to rend the Church in two. The Celtic pre-eminency thus 
seated in Northumbria lasted but a short time, and, after the Synod of 
Whitby in 664, when King Oswy gave way to the pressure from the 
Latin side in the controversy, Northumbria accepted the forms and 
usages of the rest of the western patriarchate, and Bishop Colman and 
his fellows returned to Iona. But the influence of their teaching 
remained, and some phases of religious thought and practice, which 
originated in the mission of Aidan and the Scottish monks of Iona, 
have left their traces in Northumbrian Christianity, itself one of the 


main issues of Oswald’s kingship and of the battle which placed him 
on his throne.’ 


Oswald and Aidan, the king and the bishop, worked side 
by side for the same cause and in the same field; a fact 
that cannot be better illustrated than by the simple story 
often told of the blessing of Oswald’s hand by Aidan. 


‘The king and the bishop had just sat down to dinner one Easter 
Day, probably at Bamburgh, when the servant to whom Oswald had 
entrusted the duty of distributing his alms to the poor, suddenly 
entered to say that the streets were full of starving beggars. The 
king not only immediately ordered the meat that was still untasted to 
be carried out to them, but also that the silver dish containing it 
should be broken up for their benefit. Struck by this signal act of 
charity the bishop took hold of Oswald’s right hand and blessed it, 
saying, “ May this hand never perish.” ’ 


The memory of the king and bishop is preserved at 
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Bamburgh to this day by two buildings; that of the king 
by the remains of the church or chapel dedicated to St. 
Oswald upon the castle rock, that of the bishop by the fine 
parish church dedicated to St. Aidan. This church doubtless 
stands upon the site of an earlier wooden building erected 
by Aidan himself, for Beda tells us that Aidan had a church 
and chamber in the royal vill not far from the royal city 
on the rock of Bamburgh, a description which corresponds 
to the situation of the present building. ‘ Against the west 
‘end of this church, which was made of wood, a tent had 
‘ been erected to shelter Aidan during his last sickness, and 
‘ leaning against a post within it, which supported the west 
‘ end of the building, he died on August 31, 651, 

The memory of great men belongs to no time or place, 
but it was at Bamburgh that Oswald and Aidan for the most 
part lived and worked, and it is with Bamburgh that their 
names will always be more especially connected. Wilfrid, 
however, the third of the great Northumbrian triumvirate, 
cannot be dissociated from Hexham, of which he was at one 
time the bishop, and where he founded a magnificent 
church. Born about 634 Wilfrid spent much of his time in 
travelling or at court, and, though he was a contemporary 
of Aidan and, like him, a bishop, it seems probable that there 
was little else in common between them. Wilfrid was in 
fact the champion of Latin as opposed to the Celtic 
Christianity which Aidan represented, and between these 
two schools or modes of thought the early Church, as has 
been said, threatened at one time to be torn in sunder. The 
writer on Hexham has observed that ‘it is a matter of some 
‘ interest that the foundation of the church at Hexham took 
‘place not long after the Synod of Whitby,’ held in 664, 
‘where the long pending struggle was fought out and 
* decided,’ and where Wilfrid, as the champion of the Roman 
Church, had won a complete victory. Wilfrid was in his 
fortieth year when he set about the erection of this ‘ his 
‘ greatest architectural work.’ An account of the building 
has been given by three writers, who were, doubtless, all 
familiar with it, namely Eddi, chaplain to Wilfrid, Symeon 
of Durham, and Richard, prior of Hexham. It appears to 
have had ‘a long nave, which had arcades with capitals of 
* an ornate character,’ and there was also a triforium with a 
clerestory, and, perhaps, transepts. Of this church there is 
still a portion remaining, namely, the crypt, which forms 
one of the architectural curiosities of Britain. 


‘ It is a quite plain structure, and in it were no doubt deposited and 
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exhibited the relics which Wilfrid is said to have brought from Rome, 
and which formed one of the great attractions of his church. Its plan 
is ingeniously arranged to adapt it to such an exhibition. It com- 
prises a chapel with an antechapel across its west end, and two lateral 
and branching passages for entrance and exit, each of which had an 
enlarged vestibule at the west end. All the stones used are of Roman 
workmanship,’ including many carved stones from cornices, pilasters, 
capitals, and other portions of Roman buildings. Nothing else remains 
of Wilfrid’s church except the frith-stol, which was ‘used as the seat 
of sanctuary in later times, but was originally intended for the bishop’s 
seat, and was probably copied from some episcopal chair in Italy with 
which Wilfrid was familiar.’ 

There is still preserved, however, another most interesting 
and beautiful relic of preconquest Hexham, namely, Acca’s 
cross, a cross which was set up at the head of the grave of 
Acca, Wilfrid’s priest, who succeeded him in the bishopric 
and died in 737. It is exhibited in the Dean and Chapter 
Library at Durham, in the room which was at one time the 
dormitory of the convent, and there forms the centre of a 
unique collection of preconquest stones, gathered together 
and for the most part preserved by the care and energy of 
Dr. Greenwell. The cross is ‘one of the largest and 
‘certainly the most beautiful of this class of memorial 
‘extant.’ The decoration consists mainly of an interlacing 
pattern of vines and clusters of grapes, and the design shows 
plain traces of Italian influence. 

Both Bamburgh and Hexham gave their name to a shire, 
Bamburghshire and Hexhamshire having formed from the 
earliest historical times two of the many ancient subdivisions 
of Northumberland. What was the origin of the aggregate 
of parishes which constituted Bamburghshire there is no 
evidence to show, and it would be fruitless to conjecture, but 
Hexhamshire, or, as it was often called, the Regality of 
Hexham, formed one of the most important and enduring of 
those liberties or franchises by the creation or recognition 
of which early kings conciliated their followers and divested 
themselves of responsibility. Hexhamshire appears to have 
been the tract of land which Queen Etheldrid, in the year 
674, gave to Wilfrid out of her dower, wherewith to endow 
the new bishopric of Hexham. Upon this grant the See of 
York subsequently founded its claim, for it is to be remem- 
bered that ‘though Wilfrid ended his days as bishop of 
* Hexham and abbot of Ripon, yet it was as bishop of York 
‘ that he had received the gift.’ With some brief intervals 
the Archbishops of York maintained their claim to Hexham- 
shire throughout the middle ages and enjoyed within it 
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almost regal powers. The archbishop had complete ‘ judicial 
‘and administrative authority in his liberty. He was, 
‘ indeed, a subject of the king, but from his numerous rights 
‘ and exemptions he rather occupied the position of a vassal 
‘king than that of an ordinary subject. His juris- 
‘diction was both criminal and civil. Murder, treason, 
‘robbery, and all kinds of felony were within his jurisdic- 
‘tion ; all pleas of the Crown could be tried in his courts; 
‘ aecused persons were to be brought before his justices, and, 
‘ if convicted, might be imprisoned in his gaol, fined for his 
‘ profit, or, if the offence merited it, suffer death.’ This 
state of things continued practically unchanged till 1572, 
when it was abolished by an Act of Parliament. Hexham- 
shire was, in fact, under direct ecclesiastical influence 
throughout the middle ages, and it is as an ecclesiastical and 
religious centre, the site of an important priory, that it 
principally merits our attention. Bamburghshire, on the 
other hand, was the district round the king’s border strong- 
hold, under the direct supervision of the royal officers and 
an important military post. Its annals, as might be expected, 
are more stormy than those of Hexhamshire; its history, 
in fact, is an almost unbroken series of military exploits. 
The castle appears to have held out successfully against 
the Danes, who destroyed Lindisfarne and Tynemouth in 912, 
and during the closing years of the tenth century it gave an 
asylum to Waltheof, the aged earl of the Northumbrians. 
Bamburgh was one of three places between the Humber and 
the Tweed that escaped the Conqueror’s harrying in 1070, 
but it underwent a memorable siege at the hands of William 
Rufus. In 1095 Robert of Mowbray, the third Norman earl 
of Northumberland, was in open rebellion, and the red king 
had marched north to chastise him. Finding it impossible 
to carry the place by assault, Rufus ‘ built in front of it a 
‘castle of wood, to which he gave the name Malvoisin, or 
‘ Evil Neighbour.’ Even this device seemed likely to be of 
no avail, but in an evil moment Mowbray was tempted to 
escape, and, being captured, was ‘led before the castle with 
‘the menace that both his eyes should be gouged out unless 
‘it instantly submitted.’ Mowbray’s unfortunate wife, who 
had conducted an heroic defence, had no alternative but to 
surrender. Various payments which are recorded in the 
Pipe Rolls, show that there was much building at the castle 
towards the end of the twelfth century. A charge of 4l., 
incurred in 1164, seems to mark the date of the erection of 
the Norman keep, which can well afford to be compared 
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with the fine examples of similar buildings of a slightly later 
date, still happily preserved at Newcastleand Dover. From 
that time onwards the records and surveys throw much light 
upon the operations which time and military science rendered 
needful. Of all the vicissitudes to which Bamburgh was 
exposed there was, perhaps, none more singular than that 
which befell it in 1265. On February 14 in that year the 
king had sworn to maintain the new Constitution formulated 
after the battle of Lewes, and was, in fact, in the power of 
Simon de Montfort. Immediately afterwards a writ was 
issued in the king’s name calling upon the constable of the 
castle to answer concerning certain complaints. The con- 
stable appears to have been aware that Simon de Montfort’s 
power was on the wane, and disregarded the summons, 
whereupon on April 23, 1265, a writ was issued, attested by 
the king at Northampton and addressed to the sheriff of 
Northumberland, directing him to proceed with all speed to 
Bamburgh in order to deal with the rebels who were then 
holding the castle ‘against the king’s wish,’ that is to say, 
against the king’s wish as interpreted by Montfort. In fact, 
Bamburgh seems to have been the solitary stronghold that 
remained faithful to Henry III. throughout the period 
between the battles of Lewes and Evesham. 

Simon de Montfort had a close local connexion with 
Bamburghshire as lord of the neighbouring Barony of 
Embleton. He acquired this lordship in 1255 from one 
Rametta la Vescuntesse, but by what motive he was prompted 
to purchase this northern property it is difficult to say, un- 
less, indeed, he recognised the strategic advantages of the 
site upon which the castle of Dunstanburgh was afterwards 
built by Earl Thomas of Lancaster. The hold which the 
great popular leader obtained over the affections of the people 
of Northumberland was clearly strong, and when he perished 
at Evesham one of his feet, which had been barbarously 
hacked off, was carried to Alnwick Abbey, where, encased 
in a silver shoe, it was preserved as an object of veneration 
until the Dissolution. 

Rametta la Vescuntesse, from whom Earl Simon acquired 
his Northumbrian estate, was a member of a very ancient 
family, which derived its name of Vicecomes from the fact 
that the shrievalty of Northumberland had been transmitted 
in it from father to son for several generations. The 
pedigree of the family is deduced on the clearest evidence 
in the second volume of this history from a certain Eadwulf, 
who is mentioned in a charter of David, King of Scots, and 
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who lived at the time of the Conquest. Certain ancient 
documents there quoted show that some connexion subsisted 
between the family of Vicecomes and Swinton, a place in 
Berwickshire ; but it has only quite recently been established, 
in a paper by a member of the family of ‘Swinton of that ilk,’ 
that the Swintons may fairly claim to be descended in the 
direct male line from Eadwulf, the founder of the Viscount 
family. The Swintons had hitherto traced their descent 
from one Ernald, who can now be identified on clear evidence 
with a certain Ernald, who occurs in the pedigree of the 
Viscounts, and so the Swintons and the Viscounts are dis- 
covered to have a common ancestor. 

The castles of Bamburgh and Dunstanburgh played a 
conspicuous part in the Wars of the Roses, and in 1462 
each of these fortresses admitted a Lancastrian garrison. 
Margaret of Anjou herself was at Bamburgh Castle at that 
time, but escaped before the place was closely invested by 
the Yorkists. It eventually succumbed, but was shortly 
afterwards reoccupied by Henry VI. in person. After the 
great Lancastrian defeat at the battle of Hexham in 1464 
Henry fled again to Bamburgh, thence to make his escape 
by sea, and Sir Ralph Grey, who was left in charge of the 
castle, ‘put him in devoir to make defence’ against the 
Earl of Warwick. After a brave resistance, which is 
graphically described, the castle was carried by assault, 
and Sir Ralph was led away captive to Doncaster and there 
executed. 

In a review of five bulky volumes it is impossible to do 
more than refer to some of the most important or interesting 
events and topics with which they deal, and, in passing to 
later times without further reference to the medieval period, 
it should not be thought that there is not much else in 
these volumes dealing with medieval Hexham, the castle 
of Warkworth, and the various manors, churches, and border 
towers, that deserves mention, but which must be excluded 
from considerations of space. It is time now to say a word 
about Bamburghshire and Hexhamshire as they were at a 
later date. 

It might, perhaps, be thought by some that the end of 
the Wars of the Roses marked the close of the period of 
turmoil in the North as in the rest of England. But it was 
not so, and at no time perhaps was there more disorder, 
and never were the vicissitudes of life greater upon the 
borders, than in the sixteenth century. It was not until the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were united under one 
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crown that peace and what may be called modern conditions 
of life prevailed. These volumes contain countless documents 
that prove the truth of this statement, but the conditions 
under which men lived at Bamburgh and in the neighbour- 
hood are very graphically shown in a letter which has only 
recently come to light. As it is interesting, and is not 
referred to in the volumes themselves, it is given here. The 
letter was written by Robert Ferrer, Prior of St. Oswald’s, 
Nostell, to Cromwell the statesman in February 1539. The 
church of Bamburgh belonged to Nostell Priory, and the 
letter was doubtless written at Bamburgh, as the places 
mentioned are almost all in Bamburghshire : 


*Hytte seymythe to my coniecture thatte ther be a sorte off petie 
gentylmenne abowte the bordr’, takynge thatte name aponne thayme 
moor by usurpatione thenne any ryghte tytle offe thayre ancettrie, un- 
hable awther offe lands, goods, office, fee, or other lyke, to mayntayne 
thayre prodigalle estate; knytte also togayther bothe in thayme selfs 
& wythe a lyke sorte aponne the Scotts bordr’, the whyche mysor- 
drydde menne by crafftie collusione have beyne ever accustomydde 
dayly to oppresse the poor & weyke by extortione, stealynge, 
reavynge, forgynge false promessys, & wrongefulle arrestys, moche 
more grevoosely in the erles tyme * to whome thay weer adioynydde by 
reasone of kynne, freyndys, allyantys, parte takars conceylars & soche 
other ; botte nowe offe laatte sythe the kynge hys maiestie hathe pos- 
sessione & rule offe the contrie thay be so deuydidde & broken 
amonge thayme selfs wythe gredie ambitione & covetyse thatte oone 
dare notte utter hys craffte for fearre offe an other wattchynge a 
querelle agaynyste hym. 

‘Syr Roberte Ellarkar, knyghte, sayde unto me thatte yff other 
gentylmenne abowte hym wolde be as wakkar offe thayre parte as he 
offe hys, hytte sholde be none ease for the Scotts rydars to reave in 
Bamburheshyar. 

‘Roger Swynburne esquierr sayde to me thus. Weer notte thatte I 
beleyve anne other worlde whear goode & evylle shalle ryghtly be 
rewardydde I wolde be atte kyndenesse wythe a theyffe as others be; 
whyche thynge bycawse I do notte, my poore tenentys are spoylydde 
more thenne others. 

‘Jamy Mylburne, summetyme seruante to Edmonde Bradforde 
baylye offe Bamburghe, shawydde to me thatte hys sayde mayster 
spake to hym thease wordys towchynge the personage offe Bamburghe 
& me, ‘‘thatte howse hathe beyne free for theyffe & reavar earr ever 
he came theare & soo shalbe.” 

‘The curate offe Bamburghe shewydde me thatte a poore manne, 
dwellynge there besyde, tolde hym thatte a gentylmanne sumtyme my 
seruante axydde offe hym whatte he wolde give to be assurydde thatte 
year frome the Scotts reavars. 





* i.e, the Earl of Northumberland, who died in 1537. 
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‘The same preyste shawydde me thatte he dydde knawe a poore 
manne the whyche persuynge the trade offe one oxe, thatte was 
bereavydde hym, fownde hyme lyynge aponne a petie gentylmans 
floore & durste notte speake oone worde offe chalenge for fearr offe 
hys lyyffe. An honeste poore manne, dwellynge in Falodon besyde 
Alneweyke, sayde to me thatte wheer he hadde denyyde to a gentyl- 
manne hys neybor an unreasonable requeste, he answerydde rygorosely 
thease wordys, “I shalle alyghtne the offe thatte thynge whyche thawe 
beeryste the bolde offe,” & wythynne fowre howres affter was 
reavydde hyme seyxteyne headd off nowte. Sythe Christenmas laste 
a poor manne dwellynge in Fleytham complaynydde to me thatte 
Rollande Bradforde, baylye offe Tughalle, hadde forcybly takenne hys 
cowe frome hyme, whome I advysydde to complayne to the cowncelle 
beynge thenne atte Nywe Castelle, & the sayde Rollande hearynge 
theroffe sende the poore mans cowe home agayne, for fearr off com- 
playnte. Concernynge the day offe truesse I heere poor menne say 
thatte hytte ys fulle offe collusione, soche as thys; whenne the bylle ys 
laydde to a gentylmans shepherde or servante wyttyngly forswearynge 
hytte, other appoyntydde for hys purgatione aponn perelle off hys 
sawle wylle forswear the same, thenne the bylle happenythe sometyme 
to be shyfftydde to the mayster, & yffe he also wylle forswear hytte, 
takynge the hoolle perelle to hys owne sawle, hys purgatione wylle doo 
soo to, knowynge or atte the leaste dowtynge alle to be false, yffe the 
gentylmanne wylle notte swear so knowlegynge hymselfe secretly to 
hys freyndys, thenne the servante conveythe hyme selfe away & the 
bylle is yette shyfftydde to the byarr offe soche goodds; thus the doer 
& the berer goo free, the thyrde paythe the bylle. The keyppars 
offe the kynge hys peace & of the spiritualle cowrtys as thay name 
thayme have beyne hytherto verey necligente in thayr offices ; examples 
ther be over many & to longe for yowre lordshyppe to hear. As 
towchynge the syncere settynge forthe offe goddes holy Worde & the 
kynge hys supreme aucthoritie & power I hear offe no preachar 
betwyxe Nywe Castelle & Berweyke & veray fewe in alle West- 
morlande, Cumberlande, Durhamshyre, & the weste parte offe Yorke- 
shyar, wythe moche of the northe parties. 

‘I keseyche yowre lordeshyppe to pardon my rudenesse & longe 
rehersalle, &c.’ * 


These were strange times when parsonages were ‘ever 
‘free’ for thieves and reavers, and when a man dare not 
claim an ox as his own though he saw it standing in 
front of him. But Bamburgh parsonage was not the only 
clerical establishment where scenes of violence were enacted 
at this time. The story of the dissolution of Hexham 
Priory is so animated and dramatic that it deserves to be 
told. 





* Abstracted in Letters and Papers Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII,, Vol. xiv. Part II. Appendix 7, 
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In September 1536 certain commissioners of Henry VIII. 
were riding west along the Tyne, with the purpose of 
putting an end to the priory at Hexham. When they 
reached Dilston the news reached them that the canons 
were up in arms, and had fortified their house, which they 
meant to defend against all comers. On their arrival at 
Hexham, the royal officers found that the news was true. 
The narrow streets of the town were full of excited men, 
who were hastening to arm themselves, in response to the 
clanging of the alarm bell of the town and the ‘fray bell’ 
of the priory. The gates of the priory were bolted and 
barred, and one of the leading men of the house, the 
‘Master of Ovingham,’ stood upon the walls in complete 
harness, with a strung bow in his hands. When the com- 
missioners displayed the king’s writ and seal, and de- 
manded admittance, the Master of Ovingham boldly replied: 
‘ We be twenti brethern in this hous, and we shall dye all, 
‘or yt shall ye have this house.’ After further parleying 
and display of credentials by the royal officers, the master 
retired to take counsel with his colleagues, but shortly after 
returned with the sub-prior, and said: 

‘We doo nott doubte bott ye bring with you the king’s seall of 
auctorite for this hous, albeitt ye shall se here the king’s confirmacion 
of our hous under the great seall of King Henry the VIIIth. God 
save his grace. We think it nott the king’s honor to gyff furth oon 
seall contrarye to an other, and afore any other of our landes, goods, or 
hous be takin frome us we shall all dye, and yt is our full answer.’ 


The royal officers must have felt the force of the words of 
the Master of Ovingham, who was backed up by at least 
sixty armed men. They therefore retired, to report to the 
king on what had taken place. In the meantime, the re- 
sistance offered by the canons of Hexham was the signal for 
a general revolt, and within three days of the departure of 
the commissioners from Hexham the rising known as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace began. That the rising, though 
at one time formidable, was eventually suppressed, is a 
matter of common knowledge; but it is satisfactory to 
know that the canons of Hexham, though deprived of their 
ancient house, escaped with their lives. This clemency was 
not due to any scruples of the king, however, for he gave 
special instructions for ‘all the monkes and chanons that be 
‘ in any wise faultie to be tyed uppe.’ 

A valuable feature of these volumes is the ample store of 
information which they contain as to village life and tenure 
of land in the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. This in- 
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formation is largely derived from surveys of the estates of 
the Earl of Northumberland, made shortly after the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, which are in many cases printed 
at considerable length. The surveys are illustrated by a 
series of manorial maps, made at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

The surveyor had especial regard to the military equip- 
ment of the tenants, and the maintenance of the hedges, 
with which villages were then encompassed. These hedges 
(the ‘zarebas’ of the period) were doubtless very neces- 
sary to afford protection against sudden inroads and the 
raids of cattle-lifters ; but it seems that a more substantial 
protection was frequently required. Many of the farm- 
houses of the North still incorporate within their walls the 
remains of the ancient and massive tower, or peel, in which 
refuge was sought in times gone by. It is evident that 
churches, too, were often made to serve a secular purpose ; 
and in his survey of one village, the surveyor remarks that 
‘ the chirche and steple of this towne is the great strenth 
‘that the poore tenants have to drawe to in the tyme of 
‘ warre,’ for which reason it was very necessary that it should 
be kept ‘in good reparations.’ 

Fortunately for us, the surveyor was a somewhat garrulous 
man, and frequently makes a digression from his theme of 
the number of tenants and the amount of their rent and 
holdings, into matters of historical interest, and he seldom 
misses an opportunity of touching on topics affecting the 
social and material welfare of the villagers. The account 
which he gives of Alnmouth, the small seaside town now 
chiefly known as a junction for Alnwick, and a resort of 
golfers, is very full. He states how the town was founded 
by one of the early lords of the Barony of Alnwick, how 
it prospered and afterwards decayed, and makes several 
suggestions as to means whereby its prosperity might be 
revived. 

At the time these surveys were made the ancient methods 
of agriculture had already begun to undergo some change. 
The inconveniences of the system then prevailing are fre- 
quently referred to, and it seems that at several places the 
lord’s land had been separated from that of the villagers. 
A map of one manor, that of Rock, made in 1599, shows 
this change in progress. Not long afterwards the whole 
system of land tenure was changed: the old customary 
rents were abolished, and the customary tenants were made 
to take leases. Many are the laments of those who thought 
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that they were safe in the enjoyment of their lands at the 
old accustomed rent by ‘ tenant right,’ but found themselves 
reduced to the status of lessees, or mere tenants from year 
to year. This change of land tenure was nothing less than 
a social revolution. It has not hitherto received the atten- 
tion it deserves, and would well repay special study ana 
research. The departure of James II. was more noisy and 
dramatic, but not more far reaching in its consequences, 
than the almost silent ‘flitting’ of the small customary 
tenant. 

The civil wars of the time of Charles I. were the occasion 
of much distress in the outlying northern districts, where 
the heavy assessments for the maintenance of the troops of 
both parties were doubly grievous by reason of the scarcity 
of money. One writer says that when the money was 
scraped together it was rejected ‘in respect some of it is 
‘light: poore people hath much adoe to gett it ether light 
‘ or weight, nay, many are forced to sell the corne growing 
‘on the ground, & the grasse that should relieve. their 
‘ beastes for winter,’ wherefore he earnestly desired that 
order might be given ‘to receive such money as poore 
‘ people cann gett to pay.’ Several letters written by an 
agent of the Earl of Northumberland refer to the chief 
military events of the time. Writing from Alnwick Castle 
on August 31, 1648, the agent says: ‘Since the daite 
* hereof is comd some of ye Parliament troopes, and have 
‘ viewed the castle, and meaneing to make their winter 
* quarter in this towne, pitch upon the castle to place their 
‘ provicon of hay and what ells they please with the roomes 
‘therein.’ Again he writes on September 12: ‘The greatest 
‘ of miseries that as yet was among us was the comeinge of 
‘ Mounroe, with his forces who have swept the countrie 
‘clean. . . . Leiutenant-Generall Cromwell and his forces 
* are now heare advanceing northwards. Most of his forces 
‘goe eastwarde and westward by the towne. What may 
‘ ensew of their designe is in the power of the Almighty.’ 
Again, on September 11, 1650, he writes: ‘As noe question 
‘but yow heare of a greate defeate given the Scotts, 
‘for a testimony whereof weare 6,000 prisoners lodged 
‘within these walls one night, betwixt the middle and 
‘upper gaite.’ In this passage he refers to the battle of 
Dunbar, fought on September 3. The wretched prisoners 
were then on their way south to Durham, ‘ where they were 
‘ confined in the Cathedral, in which building large numbers 
‘of them died. They used the woodwork for firewood, and 
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‘ mutilated many of the monuments. The survivors were 
‘ divided among the officers set over them, and were sold 
‘ into servitude abroad.’ 

Even after these wars were over Northumberland had 
not seen the last of civil strife. The rebellion of 1715 was 
largely supported in Northumberland, especially by Thomas 
Forster, a descendant of the house of Forster of Adderstone, 
in the parish of Bamburgh. He possessed neither experi- 
ence nor capacity, and a movement which depended on such 
a man for a leader was doomed to failure. The ‘rebel 
‘ general,’ as he was called, was fortunate enough to save his 
life by escaping from Newgate to Boulogne. 

In the eighteenth century the annals of Northumberland 
lose much of the element of romance, which is their most 
marked characteristic. But the volumes contain a great 
mass of pedigree and family history, the work principally of 
Mr. John Crawford Hodgson, the able and diligent editor, 
under whose care the work is now progressing. One of the 
longest and most illustrious of these pedigrees is that of the 
family of Earl Grey, which occurs in the account of Howick 
in the second volume of the work. It is there noted that 
among the pictures at Howick Hall are two portraits, one of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin and the other of the Emperor 
Napoleon I., which are rendered of especial interest by the 
circumstances under which they came into the possession of 
the Grey family. The circumstances are narrated in a letter 
written by the third Earl Grey (born December 28, 1802, 
died October 9, 1894) to the editor of this history shortly 
before his death. It is as follows: 


‘The picture of Dr. Franklin was sent here by my grandfather, 
who, being in command of a brigade of the royal army during the war 
of the American Revolution, had received it from his aide-de-camp, 
Captain André. Mr. Bache, Franklin’s son-in-law, wrote on July 14, 
1778, after the evacuation of Philadelphia, that the British officers, 
who had occupied Franklin’s house for eight months, left it in much 
better order than he expected, but that “a Captain André took with 
him the picture of you which hung in the dining-room.” I have not 
the means of referring toa letter of Dr. Franklin himself on the same 
subject which, unless my memory deceives me, is also to be found in 
Sparks’s “ Life of Franklin.” In this letter Dr. Franklin expresses his 
regret that this picture had been taken away, as it was considered very 
like him. The Captain André already mentioned was the same 
officer who afterwards was hanged as a spy by Washington. This, 
there is no reason to doubt, was a legitimate exercise of the rights of 
war, as recognised by civilised nations, but I have always considered 
it to have been a cruel one, With regard to the other picture, it was 
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one ordered by Napoleon himself during the Hundred Days, and for 
which he sat, but after Waterloo he was no longer in a situation to be 
able to take it, and no one else cared to purchase a picture of the 
fallen Emperor, so that the artist could not dispose of it as he wished 
todo. Sir Robert Wilson, an old friend of my father, being then in 
Paris, heard of this and wrote to my father that if he wished to have 
the picture he could buy it for him at a moderate price, which my 
father desired him to do, M. de Flahault, who was one of 
Napoleon’s aides-de-camp at Waterloo and accompanied him in his 
flight, was often here [at Howick] afterwards, and told me that this 
picture was exceedingly like Napoleon, as he was when it was 
painted, though so little like him in the early days of his career.’ 


Enough has now been said to indicate the nature of the 
contents of these volumes and the scheme of which they 
form a part. In how many volumes that scheme will be 
completed at the present rate of progress it would be rash 
to predict, but in conclusion it may be observed that the 
work of John Hodgson is being satisfactorily continued, and 
that the Northumberland County History Committee may 
fairly be congratulated upon the results which have so far 
attended their public-spirited efforts. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Great Company : being a History of the 
Honourable Company of Merchants Adventurers trading into 
Hudson’s Bay. By Becxktes Wiutson. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 1899. 


2. The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in- 
cluding that of the French Traders of North-Western 
Canada, and of the North-West, X Y, and Astor Fur Com- 
panies. By Grorce Bryce, M.A., LL.D., Professor in 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1900. 


3. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s Land Tenures and the Occu- 
pation of Assiniboia by Lord Selkirk’s Settlers. By ARCHER 
Martin, Barrister-at-law of the Canadian Bar. London: 
W. Clowes & Sons, Limited, 1898. 


4. The North-West wnder Three Flags. By Cuartes Moore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1900. 
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5. Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by 
Justin Winsor. In 8 vols. Vol. VIII. London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1889. 


AS’ the colonies come to be recognised less as mere out- 

growths of the Mother-country, separate communities 
with aims and aspirations of their own, attached to Great 
Britain by a slender tie, and more as integral, though 
distant, portions of one great nation with various autonomous 
divisions in various portions of the world, so does the 
interest in the beginnings of these colonies increase. There 
are also reasons known to every Englishman why, in the 
present year, the people of the Mother-country are much in 
sympathy with the younger branches of the race beyond the 
seas. So that nothing could have been more fitting than 
that two works on the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
should have recently been published. The history of that 
corporation is in a great measure a history of one portion of 
Canada. In the singular mixture of exploration, dominion, 
commerce, and adventure extending over two centuries 
there is to be read a story of national developement and of a 
slowly extending civilisation which can scarcely be matched 
in any other part of the world. In the dealings between 
sharp-witted European traders and simple Indians, in the 
petty fights between French and English, between rival 
parties of adventurous Britons for forts and trading posts, 
there is often some meanness and discredit. But making 
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all allowance for these blots, the unflinching perseverance 
and courage, the steady undauntedness with which the 
storms of the Atlantic were year after year braved in sailing 
craft of a few hundred tons, the patience which endured 
solitary Arctic winters, the courage with which miles of 
dreary forest and stormy inland seas were passed by English 
and Scotch alike, form a remarkable and a splendid chapter in 
the history of British expansion. The history of Lower 
Canada is inseparably bound up with the tale of French 
colonisation in the New World. It is in the same picturesque 
source that we see the beginnings of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and of the North-West of the Dominion of Canada. 

The founders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a corporation 
which, as it grew and developed, became the most powerful 
antagonist of France in the New World, were, by a curious 
irony of fate, two young Frenchmen, Médard Chouart and 
Pierre Esprit Radisson. Whether they were ever servants 
or agents of the chief trading company of French Canada, 
La Compagnie des Cents Associés, to which a charter was 
granted by Richelieu in 1627, seems somewhat doubtful. 
Nor, perhaps, does it matter much. 

Chouart, the son of a Breton pilot, was born in France near 
Meaux, and when but sixteen years of age, impelled by that 
love of adventure which carried so many of the hardy 
inhabitants of Western France across the Atlantic, he 
emigrated to Quebec. This was in 1641. Chouart at once 
became a lay assistant to the fathers attached to the Jesuit 
missions of Lake Huron. In time he became a trader in 
these remote regions. Then he adopted the name of Des 
Grosseilliers, by which he is always known in Canadian 
history, taking it from a small estate bequeathed to him by 
his father. The wife whom he had married about this time 
soon died, but it was not long before he found another, 
thereby not a little influencing the future of the North- 
West. 


‘Within a year of his wife’s death there arrived in the colony a 
brother and sister named Pierre and Marguerite Radisson, Huguenots 
of good family, who had been so persistently hounded in France by 
the persecution which sought to exterminate their community, that 
the one key of happiness had seemed to them to lie beyond the seas. 
No sooner had their father died than they bade farewell to France and 
sailed for Canada, there to start a new life amidst new and more 
tranquil surroundings. 

‘With this couple young Grosseilliers soon struck up an acquaint- 
ance; and so rapidly did the intimacy ripen, that before long he was 
united to the sister in matrimony, and to the brother jn partnership 
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for the pursuit of commercial adventure. ‘The double union proved 
doubly fortunate ; for Marguerite seems to have made a well-suited 
wife, and Pierre, though in birth and education superior to Grosseilliers, 
was no whit less hardy and adventurous, nor in any respect less fitted 
for the arduous tasks which their rough life imposed upon them. 
The two speedily became fast friends and associates in enterprise, and 
thus united they soon took their place as the leading spirits of the 
settlement at Three Rivers.’ * 


Radisson presently lost his wife, and he, too, married 
again, this time the daughter of an English Protestant who 
afterwards became Sir John Kirk, and to whose brother 
Champlain thirty years before had surrendered Quebec. 
The alliance with an English family was doubtless one 
important cause of the subsequent conduct both of Radisson 
and Grosseilliers. The adventures and the explorations of 
Radisson around Lake Superior, of which he himself wrote 
a description, form a remarkable chapter in the earl 
history of Upper Canada. We could have wished that Mr. 
Beckles Willson had treated them at length. Starting, 
in 1658, on what is known as Radisson’s third voyage, the 
adventurous pair made an exploration around Lake Huron, 
wintered on the south-west shores of Lake Michigan, and 
wandered even to the head waters of the streams which flow 
into the Mississippi. It has been said that they were the 
discoverers of it, but ‘their thoughts and ambitions were 
‘ directed northwards towards Hudson’s Bay, and they left to 
‘ those who came after them the discovery and mapping of the 
‘ creat waterway. f In 1661—partly as explorers and partly 
as traders—they resumed the westward travel. The previous 
expedition had been very successful, and this time the 
French officials seem to have desired to take part in the 
adventure. But throughout their lives these self-reliant 
Bretons hated official restraint, and they started alone on their 
journey to the North-West. They passed up Lake Huron, 
ascended the St. Mary River, as that narrow portion of the 
lake is called which unites Lakes Superior and Huron. On 
the lands above the Falls of St. Mary, where Superior joins 
Huron, and which were thronged by Indians busy in the 
pursuit of the white fish, they rested for a time, and then 
turned to the exploration of the long coasts of Superior. 
They wintered at Chequamegon Bay, a gathering-place for 
Indians from the four points of the compass; ‘ best of all 
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‘ from the north came the Christinos, who filled the willing 
‘ ears of the Frenchmen with tales of the immense riches in 
‘ furs of the lands about Hudson’s Bay.’* Returning in 1662 
with a great harvest of pelts, the two explorers were arrested 
for trading without a licence, and were heavily fined. It is 
not very clear what action Grosseilliers now took; it would 
seem that he endeavoured to enlist the assistance of the 
Company of the Hundred Associates in a plan to open up a 
route by way of Lake Superior to Hudson’s Bay, and to 
establish a trade with the Northern Indians in the rich fur 
region between the lake andthe sea. But ‘ neither argument, 
‘ entreaty, nor prognostications of danger would induce’ the 
French officials to entertain Grosseillier’s proposals. Un- 
daunted by this refusal, Grosseilliers carried his scheme to 
Boston, but again without success. There, joined by Radisson, 
he crossed the Atlantic and sought for support in Paris. He 
was, perhaps, too much of a trader and too little of an apostle 
to obtain assistance in France; for, to a large extent, the 
motive of the aid rendered by the Court or those who held 
influential positions in France to the explorers of the New 
World had been zeal for proselytising. In the French capital, 
however, there chanced at the time to be a Colonel Law, 
whom Grosseilliers had met in Boston, and who seems to 
have sympathised with his plans. By him he was introduced 
to the English Ambassador, Lord Arlington, and in May 1667 
he appeared in London with a letter of recommendation 
from Arlington to Prince Rupert.t It was summer before 
the two adventurers had a personal interview with the 
Prince, but once in possession of their views Rupert took 
them up warmly. The spirit which had animated the 
Elizabethan sea-rovers was still existent, and the gentlemen 
of Charles II.’s pleasure-loving Court were not less eager 
than their forefathers to have a hand in any adventure 
beyond the seas which promised them profit. The attractions 
of the Spanish Main were transferred to the Arctic Ocean. 
London welcomed the men whom Quebec and Paris had 
coldly repelled. 

The preparations for the adventure were quickly made, 





* The North-West under Three Flags, p. 21. 

t This is the story as given by Mr. Willson ; Professor Bryce’saccount 
is different, and gives the credit of the introduction of the Frenchmen 
to Sir George Carteret. The difference in the two books is noticeable, 
but at the same time not material; the main point is that Radisson 
and Des Grosseilliers were put into communication with Prince 
Rupert. 
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and on June 3, 1668, Grosseilliers sailed from the Thames 
in the ‘ Nonsuch,’ a ketch of fifty tons, under the command 
of Captain Zachary Gillam, a mariner experienced on the 
Atlantic. Radisson sailed about the same time in the 
‘ Eaglet,’ crossed the Atlantic, but owing to the fears of 
the master returned home. Such was the beginning of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It was August before the ‘ Nonsuch’ sighted Resolution 
Island, at the entrance of Hudson’s Straits. On September 29 
Gillam cast anchor in James’s Bay, at the mouth of what 
was well named Rupert’s River. Here the adventurers 
quickly erected a fort, and were soon in communication with 
the Indians, who returned in spring bringing the pelts, the 
proceeds of the winter’s hunting. With a full cargo Gillam 
sailed in June 1669 for England, leaving Grosseilliers and a 
few others at Fort Charles. The history of the young 
enterprise, for the time being, has two distinct divisions 
—the progress of the company in England and in Canada. 

The ‘ Nonsuch ’ arrived in the Thames in August. Rupert 
and his friends were overjoyed at the success of their 
adventure. Radisson and Grosseilliers had not been too 
sanguine, and Canadian furs promised more profit than 
Spanish gold. The Prince and his friends decided to obtain 
a monopoly of the trade. There was not about it quite the 
uncertainty and the romance which captivated the imagina- 
tion and sent men to fruitless toil in the Spanish Main, but 
there was surer gain if there were courage and perseverance 
in those entrusted with the trade in the North. Rupert had 
little difficulty in obtaining from the King a charter which, 
on May 2, 1670, he received from Charles II.’s own hand at 
Whitehall. It granted to Prince Rupert, the Duke of 
Albemarle, Earls Craven and Arlington, and Lord Ashley, 
in all seventeen noblemen and gentlemen and their heirs, 
under the name of ‘ The Governor and Company of Merchant 
‘ Adventurers trading with Hudson’s Bay,’ the power of 
holding and selling lands and the sole right of trading in 
Hudson’s Straits, and in the territories on the coasts 
thereof. The sovereignty over a huge and undefined terri- 
tory was given to the company, the regions whose rivers and 
streams flowed into Hudson’s Bay, under the name of 
Rupert’s Land, came under the dominion of the Merchant 
Adventurers. They had absolute authority, and were within 
their dominions supreme, and could declare and make war 
with any of the aboriginal inhabitants. The capital of the 
company was only 10,500/., each adventurer contributed 
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3001., and the whole sum was divided into thirty-four shares. 
Prince Rupert was paid sundry charges, sums apparently 
incurred in obtaining the charter, and was given a single 
share ; ‘ he having graciously signified his acceptance thereof, 
‘ credit was given him for 300/.’ Such was the entry in the 
minute book. In the dashing and princely commander by 
land and sea we see also the modern company-promoter. 
Rupert was in fact greatly in advance of his age. We are 
apt to think of him only as a brave cavalry leader during 
the Civil War—a typical cavalier; we are inclined to forget 
his ingenuity and mechanical skill, and his interest in the 
promotion of English commerce. Rupert had been before 
Grosseilliers approached him a partner in the African 
Company, but his recognition of the feasibility of Grosseil- 
liers’ plans is, perhaps, his most enduring monument. 
It showed sagacity and boldness of idea. Once a com- 
pany such as this was securely established, there were 
plenty of English merchants able to manage it with success. 
But it required a mind of uncommon order at once to grasp 
the idea and work out the initial steps of the scheme. Had 
Rupert not seized the opportunity, the future of Canada 
might have been different. At the very moment when the 
English merchants were, by the aid of their able and 
courageous agents, beginning to establish the sovereignty of 
England in those northern regions, Frenchmen, actuated 
sometimes by the desire of spreading the Roman Catholic 
religion, sometimes by patriotism and love of power, were 
exploring and, in a sense, annexing the North-West. It was 
on a day of June 1671 that Saint-Lusson raised the banner 
of France on the strip of land which, broken by the Falls of 
St. Mary, divides the great waters of Superior and Huron. 
Here in high-sounding words he took possession of all the 
lands around in the name of the King of France, surrounded 
by the Indians gathered to this frequent meeting-place. 
To-day, where Saint-Lusson assumed this sovereignty for the 
French Monarchy, the United States and Canada meet, an 
immense shipping traffic passes through huge locks from 
one inland sea to another, and a great American company 
on Canadian soil personifies modern manufacture and 
commerce on the ground where French traders and the 
aboriginal inhabitants more than two centuries ago carried 
on their primitive trade. It was in 1673 that the Jesuit 
priest Marquette, with Louis Joliet for his companion, left 
the South and discovered the upper waters of the Mississippi. 
It was six years later when the bold La Salle sailed in the 
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‘ Griffin ’ from Erie to Huron, mingling in one personality 
the qualities of the Continental soldier of fortune and the 
sagacious trader. It is well to bear these facts in mind, for 
this extension of French dominion was occurring just as 
Englishmen were consolidating the new commercial power 
in the far North. The Hudson’s Bay Company intro- 
duced to the North-West of French Canada an English 
colony which secured for the Anglo-Saxon race the vast 
unexplored lands not only about the great lakes, but 
to the shores of the Pacific and to the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean. They placed a barrier to French progress. By 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1718, the whole of Hudson’s Bay 
became the possession of Great Britain without any clear 
delimitation of boundaries, thus ending once for all the 
local warfare and the disputes which had hitherto kept 
occurring year by year. For from the forts round the shores 
of the Bay the English fur traders spread west, south, and 
east, while from Montreal and Quebec and the adjacent 
country came the Frenchmen and the cowreurs de bois, 
claiming that the vast lands in the region of the great lakes 
were within a French sphere of influence. Without that 
nucleus of English trade, and consequently of English 
sovereignty, on the desolate shores of Hudson’s Bay which 
was created partly by the adventurous spirit of the two 
Breton fur traders, partly by the colonising and commercial 
sense of Rupert and his friends, French trade and French 
dominion might well have spread and remained over the 
whole of Canada. 

We must turn back, however, to Grosseilliers and his 
little company, and see what happened to them after they 
were left by Gillam in the summer of 1669. Grosseilliers 
was well fitted by nature for the part he had to play. He 
mingled the temperament of the explorer and the man of 
business, the soldier of fortune and the diplomatist. He 
was skilled by years of hard wanderings in all the resources 
of the woodman, and he was undaunted by any difficulties. 


‘He spent the summer and autumn and part of the ensuing winter 
in making excursions into the interior. He made treaties with the 
Nodwayes, the Kilistineaux, the Ottawas, and other detachments of 
the Algonquin race. Solemn conclaves were held, in which the 
bushranger dwelt—with that rude eloquence of which he was master, 
and which both he and Radisson had borrowed from the Indians—on 
the superior advantages of trade with the English. Nor did his zeal 
here pause. Knowing the Indian character as he did, he concocted 
stories about the English King and Prince Rupert. Many a confiding 
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savage that year enriched his paleface vocabulary by adding to it 
“Charles” and “ Rupert,” epithets which denoted that superlative 
twain to whom the bushranger had transferred his labours and 
his allegiance.’ * 


Another winter was passed, and then, in July 1670,f the 
sloop ‘ Eaglet,’ with Radisson on board, arrived. Together 
they pressed on the operations of the company with charac- 
teristic energy and courage. But though the French 
officials at Quebec had refused to take part in Grosseilliers’ 
schemes, they had during the years of the inception of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company been showing more vigour in the 
extension of the fur trade. The two hostile peoples and 
traders came into indirect conflict in 1673, for in that year 
the Indians, influenced by the French traders, became 
unfriendly to the English. The results were singular. The 
governor of the post appointed by the company, one 
Governor Bailey, seems to have been a rough, surly man, 
disliking the French, and suspicious of Grosseilliers and 
Radisson. The ill-feeling between these men grew; in 
1674 a Jesuit priest appeared at Fort Charles, increasing 
the suspicions of Bailey. The antagonism culminated in a 
personal conflict and blows between the governor and 
Grosseilliers, and the departure of the French adventurers 
from the service of the English company. We lose sight 
of them for atime; Grosseilliers seems to have remained 
inactive at Three Rivers; Radisson, taking service in the 
French navy, was shipwrecked, reappearing in Paris in 
1679. He soon began to try to interest Colbert in a 
scheme for driving the English from Hudson’s Bay ; but a 
man who had already served both French and English 
masters was naturally regarded with suspicion by the 
French minister. Then, without avail, he tried his luck in 
England, hoping to be reinstated in the service of the 
company. Presently there arrived in Paris M. de la 
Chesnaye, the head in Canada of the Compagnie du Nord. 
More alive than those who were engaged with European 
politics and the internal affairs of France to the important 
advance of the English in North America, La Chesnaye 
agreed to accept the services of Radisson and Grosseilliers 
in order to establish a trade in hostility to that of the 





* The Great Company, vol. i. p. 43. 

t+ Mr. Willson speaks of July 1669 as the date of the arrival of the 
vessel, but as the ‘ Nonsuch’ did not return till August 1669, the 
above date does not appear correct, 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. Obtaining a sum of 500 crowns 
from the Jesuits, ever ready to enlarge the area of the 
Catholic religion, Radisson arrived at Quebec at the end of 
September 1681.* 

The English traders being securely established on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, it is unnecessary to narrate at 
length the further adventures of Radisson and his brother- 
in-law. But the occurrences which immediately followed 
are so illustrative of the mixture of warfare, trade, and 
adventure which marked the early history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company that they may be shortly sketched. The 
French officials in Canada would not countenance an ex- 
pedition against the English traders, and so various fictions 
were resorted to to justify its departure. At length, however, 
in August 1682 Radisson and his brother-in-law, in two small 
ships—the ‘ St.-Pierre’ and the ‘ Ste.-Anne’—arrived on the 
west coast of Hudson’s Bay. Grosseilliers was left to 
build a fort, while Radisson penetrated into the interior 
to establish trade communication with the Indians. Re- 
turning in September, accompanied by a number of Indians, 
he had scarcely reached the fort before he was surprised by 
the sound of cannon. Stealthily reconnoitring the mouth 
of the river in the darkness, Radisson discovered another 
European settlement. It was as illegal as his own. It was 
an expedition from Boston, under the command of Gillam’s 
son—a purely private enterprise, in opposition to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Making himself known to those 
in charge, Radisson quickly intimated that he was in those 
regions to maintain the sovereignty of France, adding, with 
rare effrontery, that he was supported by a powerful force. 
Scarcely had the interview ended, with complete satisfac- 
tion to Radisson, whose confidence never deserted him, when, 
with something of a dramatic effect, a ship under full sail 
was perceived to be entering the river. It was the ‘ Prince 
‘Rupert,’ commanded by Captain Zachary Gillam, having 
on board John Bridgar, commissioned as agent of Fort 
Nelson, whose appointment had been one of Prince 
Rupert’s last acts as governor of the company. Radisson 
adopted as bold a course with the Englishmen as with the 
colonials ; he asserted that the country was already in the 
possession of the King of France, and that its trade 





* The summary of Radisson’s life with dates in the appendix to 
Professor Bryce’s work is much to be commended, as is the list of 
authorities bearing on the histery of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
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belonged to the Northern Company of Canada. Bridgar, 
who seems to have been something of a diplomatist, listened 
courteously to Radisson’s assertions, and apparently accepted 
his statement that he had constructed a fort and had two 
fine vessels under his command. But as soon as the French- 
man had departed he began to build a fort. The French 
party hiding in the woods spied on the movements of the 
Englishmen ; and before rejoining their comrades at their 
own settlement ‘they had the privilege of seeing the 
‘erection of Fort Nelson, the fourth establishment of the 
‘ Hudson’s Bay territories, well under way.’ 

This quaint romance of the North-West continued till 
the middle of November 1782. It is more akin to a story 
than to real life. Radisson and Grosseilliers played the 
chief part with rare resource and confidence. Governor 
Bridgar, a stranger in these northern regions, spent more 
time in drinking than in exploration. Young Benjamin 
Gillam, knowing himself a trespasser, was a mere pawn in 
the hands of the Frenchman, who had the audacity to 
grant him permission to build a fort and to guarantee 
him against insults from the Indians. Then Radisson, as 
the stage villain, took the young man’s fort and stock 
and made him prisoner. Next he captured Fort Nelson 
and carried off Bridgar to Fort Bourbon. The ‘ Prince 
* Rupert’ had already been crushed by the ice, and in the 
early spring the two small French craft were almost 
wholly destroyed by the rising ice. The ‘Ste.-Anne,’ how- 
ever, was practically rebuilt and made, if not seaworthy, 
at least capable of floating and sailing, and in her in 
the autumn of the year the two Frenchmen, with a 
cargo of fur and accompanied by Bridgar, arrived at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The ‘Susan,’ too, pre- 
sently reached Quebec with the rest of the English and 
young Gillam on board. The French governor returned her 
to her owner with a warning against illegal trading. French 
and English parted at Quebec, Bridgar to report to his 
employers, Radisson to make his peace with La Chesnaye, 
whose furs he had sold for himself, and with the governor 
for the disturbance of international relations. In this he 
was unsuccessful, for he was ordered to Paris, there to explain 
his conduct. Radisson and Grosseilliers sailed for Europe 
in a French frigate on November 11, 1683. 

Radisson had gained nothing for himself and nothing 
for France by his boldness and duplicity. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, before the death of Prince Rupert in 1682, 
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had been making a profit of 200 per cent. on their 
capital, and had become a sound and recognised trading 
corporation. It was supported by the Court as well as by 
the City, it was systematically managed, and it had the 
Government behind it. In French Canada exploration was 
a mixture of romance, religion, and adventure; the traders 
were not associated, and were often antagonistic, and the 
importance of the fur trade, whether as a commercial under- 
taking or as an influence on the future of the vast regions 
of the North-West, was not appreciated by French states- 
men, while Louis XIV. himself seems to have regarded the 
men who were trying to enlarge French influence in the 
North as troublers of international relations. 

The result of Radisson’s return to Europe was charac- 
teristic of the man. The Hudson’s Bay Company, with no 
little sagacity, came to the conclusion that the best way to 
prevent Radisson from giving further trouble was to take him 
again into their service. He was not loth, nor had he any 
hesitation in returning to the Bay and taking possession on 
behalf of the company of the very post which he had created 
for the French Government—a post which was in charge 
of his own nephew. Nor—after the view which we have 
had of Radisson’s volatile unsteadfast character—is it sur- 
prising that he should quickly disagree with the officials of 
the company, that he should return to London to explain 
his conduct, that he should be somewhat coldly received by 
the directors of the company, whose object was profit and 
not adventure, and that he should again return to America 
for a brief period. But his adventurous life presently came 
to an end, and for many years he lived quietly in London 
on a pension from the company. He died at Islington in 
1710,* at least ten years after the death of Grosseilliers. 
Both men, brilliant, bold, courageous, wanted that level- 
headedness which would make them successful as men of 
business. The harvest which they rightly foresaw lay ready 
on the shores of Hudson’s Bay fell not to these two French- 
men, but to English men of business. 

The romance of the Hudson’s Bay Company largely dis- 
appears with its two founders. Up to 1713 this northern 
territory to which the Adventurers laid claim formed 
a field of conflict between French and English, and of 
negotiation between the two Governments. Thus in 1685 





* Mr. Willson gives the date as 1702, but this appears to be 
incorrect. 
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and 1686 we find the Chevalier de Troyes—old enough 
to give up freebooting adventures—with a select following 
of young Frenchmen and a body of Canadians, proceed 
in midwinter from Montreal to James Bay. There 
they arrived in April, and attacked and captured the com- 
pany’s fort at Moose Factory, taking possession of it in the 
name of Louis XIV. Quite a campaign of fort-capturing 
followed, the gallant cavalier returning in the autumn of 
1686 to Quebec with 50,000 beaver skins as trophies of his 
victories, carried by servants of the company who had been 
captured in the forts and factories. At the very moment 
of this triumph the Kings of France and England had, on 
November 6, 1686, concluded a fruitless treaty; for in spite 
of it the French, under the Sieur d’Iberville, continued to 
carry on a species of warfare, plunder, and trade—sufficient 
not only to arouse those who managed the company at 
home to a pitch of extreme anger, but to cause the dis- 
turbances in the North-West to be stated by William IIT. 
as one cause of his declaration of war in 1689 against 
France. In this conflict fortune was more favourable 
to the French than the English. The former were then a 
military force, were comparatively near their base; the 
Hudson’s Bay servants were far from home, were rather 
traders than soldiers. Thus the Peace of Ryswick placed 
France, for the time being, in the full possession of this 
contested northern region. Fort Albany alone remained in 
the actual possession of the English traders. It was the 
darkest day in the history of the Merchant Adventurers, but 
the directors by no means despaired of the future. It was 
one thing to take their forts and factories: it was another 
to prevent them from re-establishing themselves in other 
centres. In petitions tothe Lords of Trade and Plantations 
they never relinquished their right to ‘the whole streights 
‘ and bay,’ but at the same time urged the Government to 
establish boundaries of territory and limits of trade which 
would enable them to proceed peacefully with their business. 
This period of anxiety, ill-fortune, and uncertainty was 
finally ended by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, by which, 
as already stated, the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was ceded to England. The signing of that document was 
not only the final act in a long and protracted struggle for 
the sovereignty of this northern region, carried on rather by 
private persons than by either Government officially, it was 
the first step to the total possession of Canada by the 
English people, Without the sovereignty of this region 
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Canada itself would have seemed less important. It gave 
to Great Britain and to this great company a territory 
extending northwards along a line drawn roughly from the 
north of the St. Lawrence, Lakes Huron, Superior, and 
Winnipeg, past the sources of the Churchill River, indefi- 
nitely to the west. It placed France in the New World 
between English colonies in the north and east, the expan- 
sion of which would inevitably crush out the French, and 
would give the undiscovered West to the people whose 
capacity of colonisation and power of trade and manner of 
dealing with the aboriginal inhabitants were superior to that 
of the French. Nor can it for a moment be doubted that 
the cession of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory to 
England was chiefly owing to the continuous and patient 
perseverance of the Merchant Adventurers themselves. Year 
by year they placed their grievances and their petitions 
before the Government and the sovereign; stubbornly they 
had continued to send ships to Hudson’s Bay, had obtained 
the services of courageous and hardy servants, and neither 
at home nor in the north had relinquished the enterprise 
begun by Prince Rupert and his contemporaries. Their 
patience and perseverance, as we see, were rewarded. From 
this time the company continued its career as a governing 
and trading corporation not in a debateable land, but in 
English territory. 

Another period of nearly half a century carries us a long 
way in the history of the company. It was essentially one 
of trade developement; new and more substantial forts 
were built; the barter with the Indians was carefully and 
systematically carried on. At home a parliamentary in- 
quiry, the result of a natural attempt to lessen or overthrow 
a remarkable monopoly, was successfully passed through. 
Thus from 1713 to the cession of Canada in 1760 by the 
Peace of Paris was a time of undoubted prosperity for the 
company. With the change of dominion there came again 
a period of conflict. With the departure of French sove- 
reignty there departed also the French officials from Quebec 
and Montreal, the system of licences came to an end, the 
French voyageurs and coureurs de bois received no recruits 
from France and from French America, and they lost their 
French employers. The slight link which thus bound them 
to civilisation was broken. Children of the forest and the 
stream, at home among the wigwams of the Indians, it 
needed but the change of government to cause them to ally 
themselves to the aboriginal people of the land, and thus 
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create that half-caste population which is still so much in 
evidence to-day. In their place came a new and a stronger 
element. ‘The Scotchmen arrived in Canada. 

Not that Scotchmen had not already been servants of the 
company ; but the strong Scotch influx, hostile to the original 
corporation, coming from Canada, and taking the place of 
the Frenchmen, was a new feature. The very vagueness of 
the boundaries of Rupert’s Land made the antagonism of the 
new men more felt. When in 1750 the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations asked the company to define its boundaries, 
it claimed an unlimited extent of territory—‘ towards the 
‘ west all the lands that lie on the west side or coast of the 
‘said Bay and extending from the said Bay westward 
‘to the utmost limits of those lands: but where or how 
‘those lands terminate to the westward is also unknown, 
‘though probably it will be found they terminate on the 
‘ Great South Sea.’ A vagueness of this kind not only per- 
mitted unbounded extensions: it admitted of rivals entering 
on the domains of the great monopolist company. Thus 
there grew up a strong trading competition in the North- 
West. The rivalry, though troublesome, was unsystematic 
and spasmodic—the wares supplied to the Indians by the 
company were of better quality. But in 1783-4 some of 
the hitherto unorganised traders formed themselves into 
the North-West Company. Three Scotchmen—Joseph and 
Benjamin Frobisher and Simon M‘Tavish—were most pro- 
minent in its foundation. 

Presently there joined them a young man, Alexander 
Mackenzie. Not content with mere trading travels, he set 
out to explore the continent. In 1786 he penetrated to the 
Arctic Sea by what is now known as the Mackenzie River: 
in 1793 he reached the Pacific Ocean. Mackenzie’s famous 
explorations stimulated the company, somewhat unwillingly, 
it must be confessed, to undertake similar endeavours, and 
the travels of David Thompson, John Stewart, and Simon 
Fraser, two of whose names are written on the geographical 
nomenclature of the North-West, as servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, extended its influence. They founded posts 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, while from the Missouri to the 
Pacific and on the shores of that distant ocean the agents 
of John Jacob Astor were endeavouring to establish the 
trade of the United States.* So that just about a century 





* In 1809 Astor established the American Fur Company, and in 
1810 the Pacific Fur Company ; the story of these enterprises has 
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ago we see a distinct rivalry, from time to time drifting into 
civil war, between the older and the younger company—a 
rivalry purely British—the French element being wholly 
eliminated from the northern part of the continent. It 
lasted until 1821, when, chiefly through the exertions of the 
late Mr. Edward Ellice, the North-West Company was 
amalgamated or, more strictly speaking, absorbed in the 
body which was not only a trading but a governing corpora- 
tion. But the North-West Company had before this event 
attained a trading position which will cause it to live 
long in the history of Canada. 

There are, however, some incidents which must be noted 
in the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company occurring during 
this period, which has—as we have seen—characteristics 
that differentiate it from those which preceded and followed 
it. Indeed the entire history of the company from its 
inception until to-day is divisible into well-defined epochs. 
It would have made the recent works on the subject more 
valuable, as well as more readable, if their authors had 
endeavoured to evolve from the great mass of detail which 
their industry has collected, a larger and more defined view 
of the history of Rupert’s Land. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, though it indirectly colonised 
those places where it established forts and factories, was 
primarily a corporation formed for the purpose of trading, 
chiefly in furs with the Indians. But in the beginning of 
the century an interesting effort was made to colonise syste- 
matically a tract of the company’s vast territories. From 
the county of Sutherland large numbers of its people were in 
process of eviction. The fifth Earl of Selkirk, in the desire 
to benefit these poor men, obtained a grant of waste lands on 
Prince Edward Island, and with about eight hundred of the 
evicted tenantry arrived there in 1805. ‘The success of the 
colony decided Lord Selkirk, a man of remarkable character, 
philanthropic, active, and large-minded, to establish another 
colony on the banks of the Red River, in Rupert’s Land, 
the property of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘The scheme 
was by no means as easy as it seemed. Doubts arose 
whether the company could grant land in fee simple; there 
was a dislike on the part of many of those interested in the 
company to the invasion of their territory by persons whose 





been told by Washington Irving in his ‘ Astoria or Enterprise beyond 
the Rocky Mountains,’ probably the most picturesque and vivid 
description of the fur trade of the North-West which exists, 
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object was to change it from a hunting ground to agri- 
cultural land. The North-West Company and the Bois- 
Brulés, the descendants of the French Canadians, and some 
hardy English and Scotchmen, and the Indians—a section 
of the population—half-breeds, but distinct in character, 
with the wildness of the Indian and the white man’s 
determination, were all hostile to any such colony. At 
length, however, in June 1811, after much opposition, 
carried into the heart of the company, there was made to 
Lord Selkirk a grant of 116,000 square miles, an area 
altogether out of proportion to the number of the settlers. 
It was a country nearly as large as England and Scotland, 
extending from near the head of Lake Superior to the middle 
of Lake Winnipeg, and received the name of Assiniboia. It 
became the absolute property of Lord Selkirk, until in 1836 
it was repurchased by the company from the executors of 
the fifth earl, to whom it had been financially disastrous. 
Colonisation is now spreading over the land, and the fine city 
of Winnipeg has arisen on the banks of the lake. But 
when Lord Selkirk founded his colony he was premature; 
the river and the forest were still only for the hunter and 
the trapper; it was a colony too remote from men. The 
export and the import of produce were impossible, the colony 
was separated from the ocean and from the more civilised 
parts of the continent, whether British or American, by in- 
terminable miles of almost impenetrable woodland, stormy 
lakes, and rapid streams. Its early stages were marked by 
trouble and turmoil. The first emigrants collected from 
Ireland and the highlands of Scotland arrived in Hudson’s 
Bay, at York Factory, on the Nelson River, in the autumn 
of 1811. Before them was the hard long northern winter. 
They proceeded some fifty miles up the river, and there at 
Seal Creek they remained till spring. It was late in August 
of the next year before they reached the Red River Valley. 
They had braved the severity of the season; they had now 
to face the half-wild hunters of the North-West. 


‘A band of armed men, painted, disfigured, and apparelled like 
savages, confronted this little band of colonists and bade them halt. 
They were told briefly that they were unwelcome visitors in that 
region, and must depart. The colonists might have been urged to 
make a stand, but to the terrors of hostile Indian and half-breed was 
added that of prospective starvation, for none there about would sell 
them provisions. The painted warriors, who were North-West Com- 
pany Métis in disguise, urged them to proceed to Pembina, where they 
would be unharmed, offering to conduct them there. They acquiesced 
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and the pilgrimage was resumed for seventy miles farther. At 
Pembina they passed the winter in tents, according to the Indian 
fashion, subsisting on the products of the chase, in common with the 
natives,’ * 


In the spring a fresh attempt was made to establish the 
wanderers. They ventured again to the Red River, and built log 
hutsand cultivated patches of prairie. The harvest was success- 
ful, but they nevertheless returned to Pembina for the winter, 
employing itin hunting. Presently there appeared a second 
batch of colonists, mostly Irish. Their experiences were 
similar to those of the men who had preceded them, and in 
the spring of 1814 the colonists were on the Red River in 
a state of great destitution. It would be tedious to follow 
out in detail the misfortunes of these early colonists. The 
North-Western and the half-breeds became so actively 
aggressive that they took prisoner Governor MacDonnell, 
and finally, after tempting some colonists from the place and 
terrifying others, all the remaining officers and settlers were 
driven from the new home to a trading post of the company 
on the Jack River. ‘The day following their departure a 
‘ party of North-West Company clerks, servants, and half- 
‘ breeds gathered at the spot, and, setting fire to the houses, 
‘the mill, and the other buildings, destroyed them.’ Then 
came fresh colonists, new intrigues, more attacks, and more 
deportations of the settlers by the North-West Company. 
Finally Lord Selkirk, collecting ostensibly as settlers, really 
as soldiers, some French officers and men of De Meuron’s 
and Watteville’s regiments, who had been employed in the 
Anglo-American war, penetrated into the North-West, and 
towards the close of 1816 made an end once for all of the 
persecution and bloodshed by taking forcible possession of 
Fort William, arresting therein some of the leaders of the 
North-West opposition, and holding it throughout the 
winter. Thence he sent out parties which seized other forts 
of the North-West Company at Fond du Lac, Michipicoten, 
and Lac La Place. Thus pressed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company commercially, and by Selkirk and his officers as 
police, it came about that the North-West Company made 
terms in 1821 with its long-established rival. Peace was 
restored to the North-West, but before it came Lord Selkirk 
had died at Pau in 1820. 

In the year which followed this cessation of forest warfare 
the Red River Colony, reinforced by settlers of various 








* The Great Company, vol. i. p. 160. 
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nationalities, began to attain some measure of prosperity. 
That the Hudson’s Bay Company looked coldly on Lord 
Selkirk’s colonising operations there can be no doubt. He 
had become a shareholder with the avowed object of pressing 
forward a policy to which many of the proprietors were 
opposed, and which was contrary to the traditional aims of 
the company. The fur trade from the beginning had been 
the main object of the company. In the increasing import- 
ance in recent times of other forms of commerce, and in 
its own diminution of extent, we are apt to overlook the 
value which was attached to it in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. After the creation of the United 
States as an independent power one of the great objects of 
practical statesmen was to secure for the new nation as 
large a share as possible in the fur trade of the North- 
West. Washington devoted time and labour to this object ; 
he formulated a plan to turn it to the States. Colonisation 
was inimical to such a trade, and it was to the interests of 
the company to retain the North-West in a wild condition 
and at the same time to extend its trading operations as far 
as possible towards the Pacific. 

In this narrative of colonisation, hunting, and warfare we 
are apt to overlook the enormous size of the region over 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company was supreme, to forget 
that the forts which were captured were mere log houses 
isolated by the side of lake or river in the midst of a 
boundless wilderness—that the roads over which Selkirk’s 
settlers and soldiers trudged were mere trails in the 
obscurity of the forest often only to be reached after a 
long water-journey in birch-bark canoes. Fort William 
now rising as the great grain emporium of the West—then 
the headquarters of the North-West Company—was the 
centre to which an extraordinary number of men resorted 
—hunters and trappers, white men, half-breeds and Indians, 
pedlars and commercial agents. In front lay the ocean-like 
waters of Superior down which the peltries of the forest 
were carried in scores of canoes; behind it was a half- 
explored and uncivilised region of mountain, forest, stream, 
and prairie bounded on the distant west by the Pacific 
Ocean. Over it all were studded the posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which expanding from the north had outlived 
the dominion of France, had withstood the attacks of the un- 
organised fur-traders, and then the more systematic opposition 
of the North-West Company. Now secure in its possessions, it 
was by the natural evolution of events presently to relinquish 
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its position as a semi-sovereign power and to enter into its 
last and modern phase of a purely trading corporation. 

The last epoch commences with the surrender to Her 
Majesty’s Government in 1869 of all the company’s rights of 
government and property in Rupert’s Land. For this 
cession it received 300,000/., and the right to blocks of land 
not exceeding in the aggregate 50,000 acres. Various 
minor points were agreed upon, but the cardinal fact 
of the whole transaction was the transformation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company into a purely mercantile concern. 
The confederation of the separate provinces of Canada in 
1867 into the Dominion of Canada had made this event 
inevitable. It was impossible for the new dominion to have 
stretching beyond it to the north and west a vast region 
which it had no power either to defend or to keep in order. 
Not that the rule of the company had been unsatisfactory. 
It had for centuries remained on the most friendly 
terms with the Indians. It is, indeed, one of the best 
features in its history, that from first to last its dealings 
with the aboriginal inhabitants seem to have been fair, 
kindly, and just; it obtained their confidence by honest 
dealing in the beginning of its existence, it retains it 
to this day. Justice was administered without hesitation 
and with absolute equality; the company, while it 
allowed the Indians to roam and hunt in their wide 
territories, never recognised any native title to the land, but 
never interfered with their habits, their religion, or their 
social system. So far as it was able the company kept 
from the red man the poison of alcoholic liquors, but other- 
wise it allowed him to live his life as he had ever done. It 
showed neither missionary zeal, nor a doctrinaire desire to 
establish new systems of government or society. Its officials 
and agents were not exposed to the temptations of those 
who in India were contemporaneously under the authority 
of a yet greater and more celebrated company spreading the 
influence and dominion of Great Britain in the East. 
Differing in many ways, men both under the authority of 
the East India Company and of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were alike working for the expansion of England. In the 
unimaginative, gross fashion of the eighteenth century the 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company did not indulge in 
brilliant dreams of national dominion; they were content to 
look at affairs in a common-sense and businesslike manner. 
It has been urged as a reproach against the policy of the 
company that it was actuated by an anti-colonising spirit, 
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and a striking comparison has been drawn between the 
progress of America and the want of movement in Canada: 

‘On the lower side of the boundary line the whole scene has been 
one of advance in enterprise and steady, vigorous pushing forward over 
mountains, plains, and valleys of tilled fields and thriving settlements, 
of sumptuous cities, of toiling, prosperous peoples. On the other side 
a narrow, jealous, obstructive policy had set out all intrusion upon a 
wilderness of any but stealthy trappers, and the desolate wintering 
agents of a monopoly in the pelting traffic.’ * 


Canada, from its political constitution, has never been 
so progressive as the United States; in the sea-bordering 
states of the one there has, too, been a population 
constantly added to by emigrants, pushing westward 
almost of necessity. In Lower Canada there has lived a 
people rather stationary in numbers, unenergetic, clinging 
to home, contented with a quiet lot. The habitant is an 
attractive and pleasant being, he is unique, he unites the 
joyous nature of the Frenchman with some of the hardi- 
hood and reserve of the Northman. But he is essentially 
uncolonising. There was again, too, the want of com- 
munication not only between the northern territories of the 
company, but also between the western lands and Europe. 
To this day the highway between Great Britain and Canada 
is really by New York or Boston, a fact which should never 
be forgotten when the difference of growth between Canada 
and the United States is considered. Apart, therefore, 
from the mercantile policy of the company, there were 
causes which tended to stay western colonisation. Thus it is 
doubtful whether, even had the policy of the company been 
different, it would have resulted in an earlier peopling of 
the North-West. Even yet enormous tracts of land to the 
south of Hudson’s Bay are still unpeopled and almost un- 
explored, though the time seems to be approaching when 
this region will be made accessible to the farmer and the 
miner. 

From first to last there was no concealment about the 
policy of the company, but it did not keep back anxious 
colonists. Nearer the Atlantic there were hundreds of 
miles of land still waiting to be occupied. What it did 
was to retain in its own handsa particular trade. Those 
who wandered into the West in opposition to it came not 
to settle, but to secure wealth by trade with the Indians or 
by hunting the beaver. When the growth of civilisation 





* Winsor, ‘ History of America,’ vol. viii. p. 8. 
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showed that the era of colonisation for these wilder regions 
was approaching, with natural reluctance to change the 
company ceased to hold the West as a hunting-ground. 
Thus the work of the Hudson’s Bay servants entitles them 
to be regarded as builders of the existing empire. Now, 
as we have already said, the company has ceased to govern, 
and can only be reckoned among the leading mercantile 
corporations of the empire; yet, though the years have 
brought changes in dominion, and have altered the system 
of the great company, it is not difficult for one now wander- 
ing in the West to realise its working and existence in the 
past. The big plain structure, the store of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, is to be seen to-day, the most conspicuous 
object in every frontier settlement of the Canadian North- 
West. Its barn-like proportions hold every commodity 
Indian, half-breed, or white settler can need. In exchange 
for his peltries the Indian obtains his comparatively civilised 
and very unpicturesque dress, his blankets, still gaudily 
decorated to satisfy his love for colour, his tobacco and 
pipe. The white man finds provision for his more civilised 
wants for the household or the field. And though these 
border communities are steadily becoming less distinct and 
more commonplace through the opening up of the country, 
yet the fur-bearing animals are still plentiful in that vast 
region, a wilderness, if more or less explored. The skins 
of the sable, the mink, the otter, and the beaver are brought 
to the post in March, as oncoming spring hurries the 
Indian runner before her over the crumbling snow crust— 
the roadway for his dog team. 

Even the rare black fox from time to time is in his load, 
to find its way to the cities of the Old World. In the 
bargaining and bartering between white man and red man 
at lone stations among the illimitable pine woods there is 
still to be seen that same trafficking which was begun by 
Grosseilliers and Radisson and the servants of Rupert and 
Arlington more than two centuries ago. 
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Art. IX.—1. Exposition internationale universelle de 1900. 
Catalogue général officiel. Euvres d’art. Exposition 
centennale de l’art francais. 


2. Exposition internationale wniverselle de 1900. Catalogue 
général officiel Tome second. Groupeii. C£uvres d’art. 
Classes 7 4 10. 


A? one page of his diary, Delacroix notes how he has been 

to the house of a friend to see some pictures. They 
were some half-dozen, but they included two or three of 
Constable, for whom the French artist had a just and great 
admiration. At the end of the entry Delacroix writes, 
‘C’était trop de choses dans une journée.’ In this spirit, 
doubtless, should we go to look at pictures, if we desire 
rightly to appraise them and draw from them the fullest 
measure of profit. 

But how would such a plan be possible in the case of the vast 
galleries of paintings which Paris at this moment opens to 
its visitors? And yet, to pass such by upon the other side 
is equally impossible ; unless for those happy persons who 
have learned so much about painting that they have no 
more to learn, or are such understanding lovers of the past 
masters that nothing modern can ever satisfy them. For 
we have in these galleries no less than a completer present- 
ment of the art of painting in Europe and in America than 
we may hope to see again. For that matter, even the 
Japanese toto divisi orbe are not unrepresented. Wherefore, 
unless we lean to the opinion of M. Gauguin, that the truest 
inspiration of the artist is to be found in Fiji and among 
so-called savages, we may assume that we have here some- 
thing like the chronicle and brief abstract of the painting of 
the world. This profusion or profligacy of pictures is not 
all in one place. The greater part is to be seen in the 
great Palais des Beaux-Arts, in the Exhibition, beside the 
Champs-Elysées entrance to it; but, though one of the 
buildings of the Exhibition, not destined to destruction 
with the rest. It is to replace the old Palais de l’Industrie, 
formerly the home of the annual ‘salons.’ Then, again, 
certain among the separate pavilions—which have been sadly 
slow in getting into order—have their little collections of 
painting and sculpture: that of our own Canadian colony is 
by no means to be overlooked. And if these things suffice 
not for the lover of pictures, the show which is generally 
known as the ‘ old salon’ is held in Paris this year as usual ; 
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added to which we have, if we choose, for comparison with 
all that is new, the permanent exhibitions there, notably 
those of the Louvre and of the Luxembourg. Again, at 
the before-mentioned Palais des Beaux-Arts is a selection 
of French pictures of past times; it too is interesting, as 
it helps us further to understand the march—a march for- 
ward be it or retrograde; it is at least a movement—of art 
in France. The limit of the acknowledged modern pictures 
is, we believe, placed at the former Exhibition of 1889; and 
so these cover a period of only eleven years. The exhibition 
of earlier French art is supposed to cover the rest of the 
century.” 

In all this show, the French pictures are, of course, in the 
vast majority. There are some twenty-three galleries of the 
contemporary French pictures alone; not more than six 
(and these on a smaller scale) of any foreign nation. But 
for any one wishing to take account of the aforesaid march, 
or movement, in the world of painting, such preponderance 
of French work is less fatal than it might seem; because 
by universal consent France does so far take the lead in 
this matter and at this moment, that the original achieve- 
ment of any one nation is but small beside what she has 
done. It is well known that the study of the French 
paintings in the Exhibition of 1889 started all our younger 
artists in their track, in the track, more especially, of the 
school which was then in the ascendant, called of plein air. 
The case of American art is shown by the general effect 
of passing from the French section into hers; for, so doing, 
we seem to be among the very same motives and the same 
styles. And though some of America’s children (one 
more conspicuously than all the rest, Mr. Whistler) take 
the position of masters, and not disciples, still, even in 
such cases, in the case of Mr. Whistler and of some of 
his countrymen, we must remember that, Americans by 
birth, they are all the children of France by education. 
While of the less important exhibitors, as we find their 
pictures signed ‘ Paris,’ such and such a year, ‘ Givernay,’ 
such another year, we confess that they only technically 
belong to the section in which they are placed. With 
England it is, no doubt, not quite the same. Our younger 





* The exhibition here referred to is not to be confounded with that 
of retrospective art in the smaller palace, to the left of the entrance 
gate of the Champs-Elysées. This, full of objects of interest, has 
nothing whatever to do with the recent history of painting in France, 
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men, such as Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, Frank Bramley, 
Clausen, La Thangue, Tuke, Arthur Lemon, and so forth, 
have certainly formed themselves upon a French tradition ; 
but they have developed it in their own way; and another 
English painter, Mr. Brangwyn, has an originality or an 
eccentricity of his own. And there still remain a vast 
collection of artists of merit and distinction who have 
gained little or nothing from abroad. Millais, Burne- 
Jones, are examples that at once occur to the mind. 
Leighton stood quite apart from the new movement. 
None of these three is fairly shown in the English 
section. But Orchardson is great enough and original 
enough alone to vindicate our claim to notice and dis- 
tinction; and there are many more only second to him. 
Then, again, the particular French school which most inspired 
our English painters, the plein-air school, has very much 
decayed abroad, and is now best represented among our- 
selves. All these considerations combine to give to the 
section of Great Britain features of marked difference from 
the French galleries. Greater still is the singularity of 
Germany, which, in beautifully decorated rooms, shows a 
succession of dark canvases whereof those of the severe 
and rugged Lenbach are of distinction in every sense of the 
word. But Lenbach is an exception: so much cannot be 
said of the majority of the German pictures. And it is 
no secret that the gentleman who has presided over the 
selection of representative German paintings, Professor 
Anton v. Werner, a persona gratissima to the German 
Emperor, is altogether out of sympathy with the younger 
school of German painters. Wherefore we find in the 
exhibition before us almost nothing that recalls the annual 
Munich shows, which to most people represent the ‘ move- 
‘ment’ in German art. And that movement is essentially 
French. 

The Belgian painting is chiefly French, though two 
painters, Lempoels and F. Khnopff, stand out distinct and 
alone. The Dutch school occupies a more independent 
position. Howbeit, the Dutch painter who has the widest 
reputation, Josef Israels, is seen upon comparison to be less 
original than it had been supposed he was. The most 
conspicuous of his pictures here exhibited is French in 
its workmanship, and not unlike a softened and more 
human L’Hermitte. In the Scandinavian divisions a 
curious state of things is displayed. A certain number 
of works whose naiveté proclaims them of purely native 
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growth ; others, notably the pictures of Mr. Zorn and Mr. 
Thaulow, which are as obviously French in inspiration. 
And in fact every frequenter of the French salons or of the 
Luxembourg Museum must be familiar with Zorn’s and 
Thaulow’s work.* The works of some other Scandinavians 
of talent we miss, and they can ill be spared; among others, 
Mr. Albert, an excellent landscapist. He likewise is 
entirely French in his manner. Only in the Spanish and 
the Italian sections are accents heard of real and decisive 
originality. And one of the most striking and not the 
least pleasant experiences which have been arranged for us 
as we walk through these galleries, comes when we pass 
from the sombre German section into the blaze of sunlight 
which streams from the works of such men as Moreno 
Carbonero, Pinazo Martinez, or Sorolla y Bastida. With 
the last of the three, French exhibitions have been long 
familiar. 

As a set-off upon the other side let us recall that one 
of the three painters who represent Peru is Albert Lynch, 
whom most of us have been wont to think of as a French 
artist through and through; that another representative 
for a South American state has a picture of the ‘ Gaité 
‘de Mont-Parnasse;’ and that the most conspicuous 
exhibitor of painting in the Japanese section, Mr. Seiki 
Kuroda, has, like Mr. Zorn or Mr. Whistler or Mr. Sargent, 
received his artistic education, and for a long time has 
painted in France.t 





* Mr. Thaulow is not very well represented. Mr. Zorn has, among 
other things, the beautiful ‘Midsummer Eve at Mora,’ exhibited in 
the International Exhibition at Knightsbridge two years ago. 

t+ Though it is in no sense the purpose of the present article to 
give a catalogue of the pictures at the Paris Exhibition, it may be 
convenient if we add this short explanation of the arrangement of the 
galleries and their principal contents. 

France.—The French section consists of two divisions, one decen- 
nial, or more strictly undecennial, i.e. of works painted since the last 
Exhibition of 1889: the other professedly centennial, though, in fact, 
all the more interesting pictures in this part have been painted either 
by living artists or painters lately dead. David, Ingres, and the 
French painters down to Delacroix cannot possibly be judged by 
the specimens of their workmanship presented here; nor can any 
school before the Barbizon school and the painters of, say, 1860-80, 
be studied to any advantage. The landscape-painters of this period 
are to be found chiefly in the lower rooms—the entresol—of the 
centennial section. Of the painters who belong more than did the 
Barbizon school to the new movement, some are very ill represented. 
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The outcome, then, of a review of the whole exhibition of 
pictures is to show that the main current of art in this kind 





Of Bastien Lepage we have four or five canvases, but no very 
characteristic work. Of Henri Regnault there are only two small 
pictures (Room XXIII.). On the other hand there is some interesting 
early work of the better-known painters now alive, of Carolus 
Duran (e.g ‘ L’Assassiné,’ Room XXIII.), of L’Hermitte, B. Constant, 
Harpignies, J. P. Laurens, Gervex, Jules Breton, &c., mostly better 
than any of their work which is to be found in the modern section. 
There are good things of Legros (Room XXV.), Falguiére (Room 
XXIV.), Cazin, Maignan, Rafaelli, Bonhommé, &c. Manet and the 
modern impressionists (in Rooms XXV. and XXIX. respectively) 
are better seen than they have yet been in any public exhibition. 
It should be mentioned that the rooms of this centennial period, 
though not distinctly separated from the decennial, are distinguished 
by a numeration in Roman numerals, going from numbers XXIII. to 
XXIX. Some of the rooms below are distinguished by letters of the 
alphabet. Unfortunately at the time of sending this article to press 
the numbering both of the rooms and of individual pictures was 
incomplete or incorrect. 

The more important pictures in the decennial part of the French 
section numbered in Arabic numerals (1-22) may be briefly described 
room by room. 

Room 1. Collet (‘Au pays de la mer’). 

Room 2. Dagnan Bouveret (‘La Céne’); Franzini d’Issoncourt, a 
portrait. 

Room 3. J. Adler (‘Les Las’); Henner, several, utterly monoto- 
nous in style, as Henner’s work is. 

Room 4, Guillemet, landscapes, all inferior to that in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery; Buland; Mme. Demont Breton. 

Room 5. Montenard, landscapes; G. Bergés, Spanish girls dancing 
(No. 135). 

Room 6, Ch. Busson, landscapes; Laurent; Desrousseaux (‘Les 
Suspects’); G. Girardot, eastern scenes; and some very bad work of a 
once esteemed painter, Courtois. 

Room 7. Mdlle. Dubufe. (A very poor room.) 

. Room 8. Geoffroy, two interiors (‘La priére des humbles,’ the 
est). 

Room 9. Henri Royer; T. Robert Fleury’s ‘ Washington,’ a large 
and poor picture, put here perhaps to please the Americans. 

Room 10. The large hall opposite the grand staircase. From a motive 
(one may suspect) the reverse of that which dictated the hanging of 
‘Washington ’ in its place of honour in Room 9, the picture which 
first catches the eye of the visitor is J. P. Laurens’ ‘ Tolosa liberata’ 
(painted in a fresco manner), in which the most conspicuous object is 
a lion transfixed by a spear falling into the abyss. In the picture, 
this is the lion of De Montfort: for the public of sightseers it will no 
doubt serve for another lion. Laurens has also ‘ St. Chrysosthome’ 
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is certainly French ; though there are contributory channels 
running from other lands; or, to use another image, that 





(No. 1125), &c.; Gervex, ‘ Distribution des récompenses;’ L’Her- 
mitte; F. Cormon; L’Agache, ‘L’Epée’ (No. 16), &c. 

Room 11. Another large gallery. Roybet, ‘ Charles le Téméraire & 
Nesles,’ a striking, clever, and ugly work ; A. P. Dawant, one of the 
few sea-pieces by a Frenchman to be found here, but not a good one. 
Hoffbauer, ‘Les gueux;’ H. Martin, not a favourable specimen of 
this master. 

Room 12. Besnard. 

Room 13. H. Martin. 

Room 14. Rochegrosse, two pretentious, clever, and ugly pictures 
much inferior to the ‘ Knight among the flowers,’ in the Luxembourg. 

Room 15. Detaille, poor and pretentious works, covering a vast 
wall space. 

Room 16. Carriére; R. Collin. 

Room 17. Dauchez (No. 566); Enders (No. 727); Humbert, 
several portraits, but all inferior to that in the Luxembourg. 

Room 18. Meunier; Ménard; Da Gandara. 

Room 19. Pointelin and Rigolot, good landscapes, entirely and 
interestingly contrasted in style; poor, pretentious work of Bonnat. 

Room 20. A. Tanzi, fair landscape; Mdlle. Dufau; E. Wéry; 
shockingly bad work by the popular painter Béraud, who, however, 
is better in the centennial portion (No. 28). 

Room 21. Demond, clouds; Jules Breton; Lagarde; Carolus 
Duran; Roll; Aman Jean; Harpignies (he too is far better in the 
centennial portion). 

Room 22. Bouguereau—of his work nowadays it is unnecessary 
to speak or to look at it; B. Constant—the decline of this painter in 
recent years is phenomenal. His portrait of the Queen, much praised 
and talked of, is utterly devoid of merit. 

Great Britain. It is unnecessary to say much of the British section, 
because all the pictures exhibited there are old favourites. Leighton, 
Burne-Jones, and Millais are none of them adequately represented. 
But Orchardson in portraiture is well so. Every possible variety of 
style is represented, from (shall we say ?) Leader to Brangwyn. 

America. Messrs. Sargent and Abbey exhibit in this section. Of 
Whistler, Humphreys, Johnston, and A. Harrison we have spoken else- 
where. A. W. Alexander has several charming monotonous studies. 
Homer’s ‘Summer night at sea’ is a fine picture, and the painter 
possibly little known here. 

Germany. The German collection is, as has been said, not really 
representative. 

Spain. Pictures of extraordinary brilliance in their effect of sun- 
light. ‘The best of these are referred to elsewhere. But such form 
the only genre. 

Italy. Boldini’s brilliant impressionist portraiture, much after the 
same manner as Sargent’s, is noticeable. Segantini, an original and 
eccentric painter, occupies the lion’s share of these walls. 
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painting has for the last ten or twenty years marched or 
danced to a French air, on which the other nations have 
only executed variations. 

If, then, there has been any continuous movement in the 
history of painting during, let us say, the last twenty years, 
we are in a position to seek to understand it now. Many of 
the pictures that figure in the French portion (the vast 
majority, in fact), and a considerable number out of those 
shown by foreigners (especially Americans), have already 
found their place on the walls of annual exhibitions in Paris 
—the ‘new salon’ and the ‘old:’ not a few have been shown 
in England; and, of course, most of the English pictures are 
old friends. Wherefore the effect of numbers is not quite 
so paralysing as at first it seemed. At the same time, the 
reunion in one place of the most notable works of many 
years, the view of them side by side with some master- 
pieces of an earlier date, and again (in memory) by 
comparison with other work exhibited elsewhere, compel us 
almost to try to classify the whole in some intelligible 
way; to seek at least for some guiding thread through the 
Deedalian labyrinth. 

To seek—but shall we find? It were easy and not 
unpleasant to plunge into the throng—the chaos of 
painted canvases, recognising old friends and making 
new. ‘Sed revocare gradum?’ Shall we emerge thence in 
sanity? Still more, shall we out of all pluck any principle, 
understand any impulse of vitality moving the mass? This 
without doubt is the labour, this is the task. To wield the 
sceptre of Rhadamanthus, and pronounce a judgement upon 
all—that we hold to be impossible; unless it were done 
by rough and ready condemnation of the whole mass, in 





Holland. The strongest and most original of all the smaller states 
in painting. Josef Israels is well known. Miss Schwatze’s Joubert 
was lately exhibited in London. 

Belgium. A. Stevens almost counts as a Frenchman. Ferdinand 
Khnopff and Lempoels are, on the other hand, quite original painters; 
and A. Marcelle and A. Bouviers exhibit sea-pieces better than any 
in the French gallery, and as good as H. Moore’s in the English. 

Russia. There is some original but not first-rate painting in this 
section. Weyssenhoff’s ‘La neige’ is very striking. The genius of 
the country finds expression in the sculpture of Antokolsky. 

Switzerland: Nothing remarkable. 

Sweden. Zorn. 

Norway. Thaulow. 

Denmark. None of importance. 
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that it is so chaotic. It is beyond question that in a natural 
state of things a great show of pictures should be in the 
sum, and not in the parts only, pleasant to the eye. This is 
not the case here. But it is easy to understand wherefore. 
It is the vast and inexpressible mixture of styles that is 
at fault. Here we have a picture all chalky daylight; 
beside it, one which has the atmosphere of a coal-cellar. 
We have a whole school of landscapists who paint in the 
simplest colours—green and yellow ochre for the most 
part; we have another school who seem to acknowledge 
only the colours blue and pink. We have the mosaic 
school which lays on its paint in contrasted squares of 
colour; and we have painters such as M. Carriére whose 
canvases are almost monochrome, and the personages 
represented on them are buried in a brown mist. We 
have the pastellist school, of whom M. Henri Martin is 
the most eminent (unless you choose to call them pointe- 
lists), who paint in streaks of varied tints; and we have the 
mural school of Puvis de Chavannes, who lay their colour on 
in pale ungraded masses. 

And as, when we turn round colours on a wheel or mix too 
many on a palette, they produce only a grey and dirty tint, 
so the effect of this sum of painting upon the senses is 
singularly dull. The same result is produced more or less 
in most exhibitions. Never before in any picture show 
have we been so conscious of this impression. There are, 
however, one or two exceptions from this general sense of 
colourlessness. Certain painters or schools occupy space 
enough in themselves to exclude competition. M. Henri 
Martin is one of these. He has been given the greater part 
of a small gallery, which contains only second-rate pictures 
beside his. M. Carriére has almost a wall to himself; so 
has M. Besnard. The impressionist school—it would be 
more correct to say what is reckoned the final word of im- 
pressionism—the school of Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro, 
Degas, is all placed together in the same room, and, with 
the possible exception of Degas, its members harmonise 
moderately well. Such fragmentary spaces—and again in 
the German and the Spanish sections where the general 
effect is remarkably uniform—are the only ones in which 
the eye may find repose. 

But for the mind first, and perhaps also for the eye, it is 
possible to draw pleasure out of this vast confusion by 
arranging the different elements upon some system; by, as 
it were, threading these separate fragments into a sort of 
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chain of principle and purpose. We may, if we choose, 
resolutely determine to look at each school or sub-school or 
group by itself, and to learn to understand in some measure 
how one has developed from another. It is true that the 
principle which has guided the whole developement is partly 
a principle of revolt, the purpose in part mere reaction 
against foregone schools. For all that at the back even of 
the reaction and revolt a certain logic remains. 

Essentially and primarily this revolt is against the 
domination of literature over painting. It must be re- 
membered that in the beginning painting was what it can 
never be to-day, both literature and a plastic art ; its object 
was both to give information and to impress the eye. It 
had to produce an effect; but it had also to tell a story. 
And for this reason, next after religious art, historical 
painting has held the highest place, been reckoned par ex- 
cellence ‘high art;’ and it is this form of ‘ high art’ which 
stares at us still from the walls of the French rooms at the 
Louvre, in some portions of the exhibition, in the vast and 
hideous pictures of David, Gros, Prudhon, Vernet, and the 
rest, at which we need only ‘look and pass.’ Delacroix, 
though he was far above the level of these, acknowledged, 
as his predecessors did, the literary standpoint, and it would 
be impossible better to realise the transition from the old to 
the new than by comparing, as we are able to do, the in- 
spiration which, in painting, Delacroix derives from a great 
poet, such as Dante, with the fashion in which a contemporary 
painter of the foremost rank is inspired by the same poet. 
We have in the Louvre a picture of Delacroix taken from 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ (Dante and Virgil crossing over to 
the city of Dis); and we have in Room 13 of the present ex- 
hibition a wall-ful of pictures by M. Henri Martin, most of 
which are inspired by Dante and his poems. But M. Martin’s 
pictures are in no sense illustrations. He has inspired 
himself from Dante in the sense that, in every part, his 
canvas, his three or four large canvases one should say, 
are designed, by the method of workmanship, by the colours 
chosen, by the forms presented, to translate into the medium 
of the painter’s art what he has received from the other. 
We may quarrel with M. Martin’s methods (we do quarrel 
with this stippling pastel style of his) ; we may consider his 
pictures too aerial, or the attitudes affected. But what we 
cannot deny is that they have about them a certain prin- 
ciple of unity ; that they translate for us an idea in the mind 
of the artist, not a piece of information which he has got 
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from his author. And in some of these canvases (in 
‘ Sérénité,’ for example, in the figure of the young man 
lying and supporting his head upon his hands) we have 
work of exquisite grace and beauty, absolutely in the spirit, 
not perhaps so much of the ‘Comedy,’ as of the softer 
love-poetry of that age, the love-poetry of Dante and his 
cycle, and of their predecessors, the troubadours. 

And, to carry the illustration a step further, let us com- 
pare with these Dante pictures another by the same artist, 
which shows in another fashion how apart from purely 
literary influences may be those which inspire an imagina- 
tion. The Dante pictures of M. Henri Martin are not the 
best among the very important work which he exhibits; 
the best is the picture ‘Vers l’abime.’* ‘Vers l’abime’ 
was exhibited a year or two ago in the Continental Gallery, 
but in so small a room that it could not be seen; it had 
figured in the ‘salon’ the summer previous. The mere 
subject is commonplace enough, with something of vulgarity 
in it—a vulgarity which in the painting reveals itself in 
the transparent black robe and mittens of the woman who, 
in strong evening sunlight, is leading a crowd through a 
sterile valley towards the abyss. As a motive it would 
have done well enough for Steinlen and ‘Gil Blas.’ It 
is the treatment, the arrangement only of form and colour, 
which raises this painting to a high, if not to the highest, 
rank. The poetry of the picture lies where the poetry 
of the plastic arts should before all things lie, not in 
the literary idea evoked in the mind of the spectator, 
but in the figures and faces of the picture, and in the 
harmony of tones set before his eye. The figures are, many 
of them, very pathetic—one old man upon his knees, one 
woman with fair hair trying to hold back her husband. 
And they are immensely affecting, in a second degree, by a 
certain cleanness and yet unobtrusiveness of drawing, and 
for the delicacy of their tones and their admirable contrast : 
the old man with the roses in his hair, the green robe of 
the fair-haired woman; and then again the pink of the 
sterile rocks, the blue of the sky, the blue-black ravens 
hovering over the crowd. The picture is absolutely full of 
colour, yet it never seems garish or offensive. 

We in England have in Mr. Watts a painter of very much 
the same calibre as M. Henri Martin, and of a more manly 
method of painting.tf Sometimes Mr. Watts is quite free 


* No. 1322. + But, alas! a much inferior draughtsman, 
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from the influence of the literary method. He is so, for 
example, in ‘Chaos.’ You feel in that picture that, what- 
ever its merits—technically it is not among Mr. Watts’s best 
work—the imagination of the artist has gone straight to 
the visual effect. In ‘Hope’ you feel the contrary. The 
pictorial beauty of the picture is considerable; it lies in the 
colouring, in the attitude of Hope with her bowed head. 
But there is much besides. The broken string of the lyre, 
the awkward position of Hope astride of a globe, have no 
pictorial merit; they are designed to appeal, and do appeal, 
in a tolerably commonplace way, to the literary instincts of 
the crowd. 

These instances have been first chosen precisely because 
M. Henri Martin’s art—perhaps of all the art shown in the 
present exhibition—most nearly approaches the domain of 
literature and poetry, in that it is highly imaginative, any- 
thing but an art of mere outward impression. And it is a 
fact that, throughout all its multitudinous developement, we 
see in modern painting, more than aught else, the tokens of 
this revolt against literary domination, and thereby a deter- 
mination to express only what (in the view of the painter) 
can properly be expressed by his form of plastic art. Or we 
may speak more liberally, and say that which, in the view of 
the painter, he could express most properly through his form 
of plastic art: this is his primal motive. It is just 
because this modern art is non-literary that it is so hard to 
describe it in words: harder yet to claim for it the sympathy 
of those who think in words. It has, for the most part, 
gone on the way of its developement silently ; and the critics 
have continued to be the expounders of an earlier tradition. 

There are naturally transition stages not always easy 
to define. The time of transition lies somewhere about 
the epoch of the Barbizon school—that is to say, in the 
sixties. Those who form what is called the Barbizon school 
are, in a certain sense, literary painters. Millet ilhustrates 
(in a fashion) the life of the peasant, from his cradle to his 
grave;* just as Rousseau illustrates, in a fashion, the 
various forms of tree-growth in Fontainebleau Forest, and, 
par excellence, one might say, the life of an oak, from its 
cradle to its grave. 





* J. F. Millet is represented in this exhibition by half-a-dozen 
paintings, whereof the best are the well-known ‘Homme 4 la houe’ 
and ‘ Le retour des champs,’ and by twenty interesting drawings. He 
is too original and single a painter to be discussed here. 
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With the rise of the plein-air school, at all events, the 
movement becomes self-conscious. For the essential prin- 
ciple at the root of the plein-air treatment was that you 
must see your peasant in his surroundings ; and that means 
that you must get your impulse or inspiration from the 
present sight of him in his present place—in other words, 
you must get an impression of him as and where he stands 
at the moment. You must not, as Millet did, think of his 
character or his past history; you must not take him chiefly 
as an intellectual idea, but as you best may by lying in wait 
for the impression which he makes upon your sensibilities. 

The plein-air school is not well represented in this exhibi- 
tion—not, at any rate, in the French section. There are 
some half-a-dozen pictures, by Bastien Lepage, in the cen- 
tenary portion, no one large, or suggestive of the place 
which Bastien really holds in the history of art. ‘ Les 
‘pommiers gélés’ is his best picture here. A petrified 
example of this school by Mr. Weldon Hawkins—who 
seems to have changed his nationality to become a French- 
man—has been taken from the Luxembourg to hang just 
outside Room No. 22.* On the other hand, the English 
plein-airists are too well known to need special mention 
here. In changed forms that ‘movement’ has many repre- 
sentatives among French artists,} for it very early combined 
its methods with those of the painters who had set forth to 
make new discoveries in the territory of light and shade. t 

It is evident that the tendency of the revolt of painting 
against literary influence must, on the whole, be in the 
direction of impressionism, because, if the artist do not 
work under the stimulus of some suggestion from out- 
side—outside the domain of his art, we mean—he must 
cultivate the keenness of sensibility which will receive a 
suggestion from everything presented to his eye. If he 





* Dagnan Bouveret began as a most distinct plein-airist, as we sce 
by his early work, ‘ Bretonnes au pardon,’ in Room 2. 

t M. Darien is essentially a plein-airist. But his best picture in the 
exhibition is a half-interior, ‘ Les halles ’ (Room 16), 

t We are careful not to use the ambiguous word chiaroscuro, 
which would be totally misleading in this connexion. Ruskin uses 
the word chiaroscuro, without doubt, in the most scientific significa- 
tion, ie. as simply the light and shade which give effects of form, 
of atmosphere and distance either in nature or in a picture. But 
the common use of chiaroscuro is more artificial—to signify the 
arrangement of light and shade in a picture calculated to produce a 
certain decorative effect. 
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have a great and creative imagination, this mere external 
stimulus may be again overshadowed by that creative 
faculty. But with the majority of painters such will not be 
the case. Wherefore the movement of modern art must 
in a sense also make towards realism. A sort of offshoot 
of the plein-air movement was the study of what one may 
paralogistically call the plein-air interior, which was an 
attempt to see the affairs of everyday life in a more pictu- 
resque way than people had done hitherto. 

This, and the mere reaction against the heaviness and 
oiliness of the foregoing masters, produced not only a nicer 
understanding of the realities of light and shade, but it 
more particularly encouraged in the new school attempts to 
show the condition either of a room or of a landscape 
flooded with light. A class of pictures came into vogue from 
which almost all idea of shade seems to be excluded. This 
fashion of painting was, no doubt, in the sum an affectation ; 
and this special school, both in the conceit of its revolt 
from the past, and in the novelty of its methods, is not 
unfairly characterised by Delacroix. ‘The cachet,’ he 
writes, ‘of the young school is, first of all, their self- 
‘ assurance, and, secondly, their eternal blue and their light, 
‘ which looks as if it had been made of flour (qui semble 
‘ faite de la farine).’ Not the less must the effect of this 
new method have been very impressive, and far from un- 
pleasing, when it was first put in practice. And, as a fact, 
this love of white and floury light has become altogether 
characteristic of French painting, and has penetrated into 
many examples thereof not otherwise revolutionary. It may 
be seen in its extremest form in a picture in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, by Alfred de Richemont—a picture which, 
though it is in our sense of the word so ‘ unliterary,’ 
happens to have a literary interest, for it is taken from 
Zola’s novel ‘Le réve.’ It is an effect of white dawn in 
a white room, where a lamp still sheds some light. There 
are plentiful examples of this lwmiére faite de la farine in 
the exhibition: the best part of a wall taken up by M. 
Montenard ;* the graceful, over-sweet nymphs of Raphael 
Collin dancing on the sea-shore (‘Au bord de la mer,’ 
Room 16). These are extreme cases. Even pictures such as 
Gervex’s immense canvas on the prize-giving at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 show the invasion of the lumiére farinée; 
contrast, as such, this example with Roybet’s large historical 
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canvas in Room 11. M. Rochegrosse is another partial 
adherent of this school.* A dozen years and more ago, 
under the realistic influence perhaps of M. Zola, the favourite 
kind of pictures for displaying these effects of vivid white 
light were scenes at hospital bedsides. Few of this par- 
ticular class have survived into the period represented in 
the present collection. 

The picture of M. de Richemont’s, which was taken as a 
kind of ensample of the flour-light school, has an effect of 
lamplight mingling with daylight. And pictures of that 
kind form a distinct subsection of the ‘light-effect’ genre. 
Then there are others which deal with lamplight only, or 
with firelight and lamplight, and so forth. There is nothing 
in itself new in the attempting such effects. It is the 
general light tone of the pictures, rarely in any part much 
below that of ultramarine blue, which differentiates all this 
class of work from pictures of artificial light by the fore- 
going masters, who had inherited such a different scheme 
from Rembrandt. 

Taking it all through, this school of the light effects, 
whether out of doors or indoors, is distinguished, as Dela- 
croix says, by its excessive use of ultramarine, and also by 
the monotony and recurrence of its colour schemes, the 
smallness of its palette. Almost all the landscapes of this class 
are white, pink, and purple; the lamplitinteriors are yellow 
and blue; and there is a third subsection which delights in 
evening effects, and in such all the landscape is flooded (not 
illegitimately, of course, but with a monotonous persistence) 
in a blue mist.t These evening scenes, however, though they 
may be legitimately connected with the flour-light painting, 
are also a sub-class of the older plein-air school; they hold 
of both influences. It is not strong and not varied, the 





* Not so much in his ugly ‘ Death of Gratian’ and ‘La course au 
bonheur,’ exhibited here, as in the much more pleasing ‘ Chevalier aux 
fleurs’ in the Luxembourg. M. Chartran’s ‘ Saint Frangois d’Assise au 
labour’ (Room 11) is a special variety of the same genre, showing the 
blue or purple mist peculiarity spoken of below. 

+ MM. Friant in No. 800 (‘Fiangailles’), Vollet in No. 1893 
(‘Au crépuscule’), and Breanté No. 284 (‘Le matin’), may be cited 
as characteristic examples of the modern way of treating artificial 
light. We notice, but to place in a rather different category, those 
who, like Degas in many of his pictures, like Dannat or C. Bergés 
(‘Flamencas, Room 5), have presented violent action 
dancing) under artificial light. 


¢ Compare Nos, 82 (Room 7) and 700, 701 (Room 11), 
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have a great and creative imagination, this mere external 
stimulus may be again overshadowed by that creative 
faculty. But with the majority of painters such will not be 
the case. Wherefore the movement of modern art must 
in a sense also make towards realism. A sort of offshoot 
of the plein-air movement was the study of what one may 
paralogistically call the plein-air interior, which was an 
attempt to see the affairs of everyday life in a more pictu- 
resque way than people had done hitherto. 

This, and the mere reaction against the heaviness and 
oiliness of the foregoing masters, produced not only a nicer 
understanding of the realities of light and shade, but it 
more particularly encouraged in the new school attempts to 
show the condition either of a room or of a landscape 
flooded with light. A class of pictures came into vogue from 
which almost all idea of shade seems to be excluded. This 
fashion of painting was, no doubt, in the sum an affectation ; 
and this special school, both in the conceit of its revolt 
from the past, and in the novelty of its methods, is not 
unfairly characterised by Delacroix. ‘The cachet,’ he 
writes, ‘of the young school is, first of all, their self- 
‘ assurance, and, secondly, their eternal blue and their light, 
‘ which looks as if it had been made of flour (qui semble 
‘ faite de la farine).? Not the less must the effect of this 
new method have been very impressive, and far from un- 
pleasing, when it was first put in practice. And, as a fact, 
this love of white and floury light has become altogether 
characteristic of French painting, and has penetrated into 
many examples thereof not otherwise revolutionary. It may 
be seen in its extremest form in a picture in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, by Alfred de Richemont—a picture which, 
though it is in our sense of the word so ‘ unliterary,’ 
happens to have a literary interest, for it is taken from 
Zola’s novel ‘Le réve.’ It is an effect of white dawn in 
« white room, where a lamp still sheds some light. There 
are plentiful examples of this lwmiére faite de la farine in 
the exhibition: the best part of a wall taken up by M. 
Montenard ;* the graceful, over-sweet nymphs of Raphael 
Collin dancing on the sea-shore (‘Au bord de la mer,’ 
Room 16). These are extreme cases. Even pictures such as 
Gervex’s immense canvas on the prize-giving at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 show the invasion of the lumiére farinée; 
contrast, as such, this example with Roybet’s large historical 
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canvas in Room 11. M. Rochegrosse is another partial 
adherent of this school.* A dozen years and more ago, 
under the realistic influence perhaps of M. Zola, the favourite 
kind of pictures for displaying these effects of vivid white 
light were scenes at hospital bedsides. Few of this par- 
ticular class have survived into the period represented in 
the present collection. 

The picture of M. de Richemont’s, which was taken as a 
kind of ensample of the flour-light school, has an effect of 
lamplight mingling with daylight. And pictures of that 
kind form a distinct subsection of the ‘light-effect’ genre. 
Then there are others which deal with lamplight only, or 
with firelight and lamplight, and so forth. There is nothing 
in itself new in the attempting such effects. It is the 
general light tone of the pictures, rarely in any part much 
below that of ultramarine blue, which differentiates all this 
class of work from pictures of artificial light by the fore- 
going masters, who had inherited such a different scheme 
from Rembrandt.t 

Taking it all through, this school of the light effects, 
whether out of doors or indoors, is distinguished, as Dela- 
croix says, by its excessive use of ultramarine, and also by 
the monotony and recurrence of its colour schemes, the 
smallness of its palette. Almost all the landscapes of this class 
are white, pink, and purple; the lamplit interiors are yellow 
and blue; and there is a third subsection which delights in 
evening effects, and in such all the landscape is flooded (not 
illegitimately, of course, but with a monotonous persistence) 
in a blue mist.t These evening scenes, however, though they 
may be legitimately connected with the flour-light painting, 
are also a sub-class of the older plein-air school; they hold 
of both influences. It is not strong and not varied, the 





* Not so much in his ugly ‘ Death of Gratian’ and ‘La course au 
bonheur,’ exhibited here, as in the much more pleasing ‘ Chevalier aux 
leurs’ in the Luxembourg. M. Chartran’s ‘ Saint Francois d’Assise au 
labour’ (Room 11) is a special variety of the same genre, showing the 
blue or purple mist peculiarity spoken of below. 

+ MM. Friant in No. 800 (‘Fiangailles’), Vollet in No. 1893 
(‘Au crépuscule’), and Breanté No. 284 (‘Le matin’), may be cited 
as characteristic examples of the modern way of treating artificial 
light. We notice, but to place in a rather different category, those 
who, like Degas in many of his pictures, like Dannat or C. Bergés 
(‘Flamencas, Room 5), have presented violent action (generally 
dancing) under artificial light. 


{ Compare Nos, 32 (Room 7) and 700, 701 (Room 11), 
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whole of this kind of painting.* But it has produced some 
beautiful work; and the effect of it upon the spirit—if a 
man should let his mind wander among and rest with the 
best works in this kind that he has seen—is immensely 
peaceful and reposing.t 

Further, out of the undistinguished body of this school have 
sprung some painters of marked originality, each of whom 
has made an art of his own. Onesuch is M. Besnard, notable 
above all for his love of prismatic colouring, and a palette 
from which all sombre tints, all blacks and browns, seem to 
have been inexorably driven ; so that horses which we should 
call black and bright bay become for M. Besnard purple and 
pink. In such a case as his ‘ Poneys (sic) au soleil’ or 
* Marché aux chevaux Arabes,’ Nos. 156 and 162 of this ex- 
hibition, we see the painter in his extravagance. But he is 
a master in vivid effects of light, such effects as were un- 
dreamt of by the painters of an earlier age, and find no 
correspondence in the pictures painted in this country. 
Along with these effects of light we have sometimes an 
extraordinary movement; as in the portrait of Madame 
Réjane (known only as ‘ Portrait de théitre’{), which is 
familiar to most Englishmen from having been exhibited in 
this country. 

We may be sure that this prismatic painting will, in 
a short time—if it has not already—come to constitute a 
new school, and a recognisable genre. We see all kinds of 
painters showing a leaning that way, and swerving from the 
path which they seemed to have traced out for themselves. 
One such is Mr. Alexander Harrison, the American painter 
of sea pictures. A few years ago Mr. Harrison’s forte lay in 
his drawing of the shapes of waves. Of late he has given 
himself up—not with very happy results—to the most 
brilliant contrasts of colour in calm water.§ 





* Tt naturally lends itself also to a symbolic or allegorical art, which 
oftentimes is sufficiently feeble; compare Allegre’s ‘ Marseille.’ De 
Richemont has several pictures of this kind in the Exhibition, Nos. 
1604, 1606, &c. Howbeit Martin’s pictures are likewise symbolical 
or allegorical ; and they are far from being feeble. 

tT Jeannot’s ‘ Vieux ménage’ (No. 1057) and Tanzi’'s ‘ St. Cloud’ 
(No. 1802) may be cited as further instances of the types we have 
been describing. 

~ No. 158. 

§ Another painter who has a similar, but perhaps more original, 
taste for prismatic colours is Mr. Blair Bruce, whose pictures are the 
best in the Canadian section. Notice especially his ‘ Childhood of 
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In the various types of paintings which we have been of 
late trying to describe—in the white walls and beds of the 
hospital pictures, where the black figures are introduced 
only for their effect of contrast, in the pink and purple 
landscapes ; in the lamplights shining on a white book or on 
blonde hair; in the changing rainbow effects of M. Besnard, 
and even in the blue misty evening pictures where some fire 
is generally found burning withal—the primal impulse in 
every case has been essentially the same: to realise the great 
stir to the senses, and through them to the imagination 
caused by sudden effects of light.* And we maintain that 
they are all the historical and the logical outcome of that 
movement which produced the plein-air school. This state- 
ment will, it is certain, be questioned, because, in this age of 
revolutions, it is common for children to disown their parents. 
There is another school which seems to have an intention 
quite different from any of these artificers of light and colour, 
and that is the Fresco school, which must always be associated 
with the name and work of Puvis de Chavannes. The work 
of Puvis is ill represented in this exhibition ; and, indeed, it 
can never be rightly represented in any collection of easel 
pictures. Puvis can only be studied properly in his frescoes, 
as those in the Hotel de Ville or the Panthéon. Even when 
he has been studied, it is difficult to characterise his art ; 
though it is easy to tell the visible elements whereof it is 
composed—an excessive simplicity, the laying on of colour in 
the broadest possible masses, and the use of very light and 
transparent tones. That within certain limits this mural 
art is very effective cannot be denied. It always stands 
out in marked contrast to the other frescoes by which it is 
surrounded, and with as notable a superiority to them 
in the simplicity of its decorative effects. But it might 
be argued that in this respect a mere arrangement of 
colour, without any attempt at representation, would have 
the same advantage. For mere colour is all that is needed 
to complete the effects of architecture. It is, we confess, 
only in its influence upon the painting of posters that the 
art of De Chavannes seemed to us to have conferred notable 
obligations on mankind. Had Puvis not gone first, such 
admirable designers of ‘affiches’ as Lautrec and Berthon 





Vulcan.’ E. Claus, of the Belgian section, affords another instance ; 
compare his ‘ Passage des vaches,’ No. 49. 

* Sudden, in that the spectator is suddenly introduced to them: 
that is the intention of the picture in every case. 
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would not have followed after. And if such a summary of 
the outcome of Puvis de Chavannes’ influence seem, as it will 
seem to his admirers, meagre or utterly incomplete, this 
much may be pleaded, that the present review of art is 
professedly based upon a review of the pictures in the Grand 
Palais of the Exhibition, and that Puvis has no proper repre- 
sentation there. Nor will we attempt to affiliate a school of 
painting which confessedly we have not here appreciated. 
That in its origin this mural school touched not slightly 
the school of the white and chalky light (of the lumiére faite 
de la farine) which we spoke of just now, of that there can 
be little doubt. But how soon and how far afterwards, or 
again under the influence of what aims and inspirations, it 
diverged therefrom, these are matters not easy to determine. 
In its final aims, which are professedly permanent and 
monumental, it might seem to contrast as much as it was 
possible for painting to do with any attempt to render the 
momentary effects of light and colour. 

In that it is essentially decorative, and in a certain way 
idealistic, the school of Puvis has relations with our later 
Pre-Raphaelite school, e.g. with the work of Burne-Jones. 
This kind of art we must, however, be content to leave un- 
discussed here. This, too, has had a notable influence on 
decorative work, on black-and-white, on needlework design, 
on stained glass, and so forth. It does not seem likely to 
affect greatly the future developement of painting in any 
country. 

Though we profess not to do it justice here, the con- 
sideration of the French mural school leads by natural 
transition to the work of men such as M. Henri Martin, and 
others who more or less adopt his methods and his aims.* 
Painting of this kind is designed to approach fresco-paint- 
ing. It is meant, too, to be monumental: it proposes to 
raise us into an atmosphere which is not only not of instan- 
taneous impression, but is not quite that of earth at all; and 
it is in a high sense decorative. That M. Martin himself is 
a master we believe to admit of no dispute. In the hands 
of inferior painters—men neither endowed with his vivid 
colour-sense nor his imagination—a similar genre of painting 
easily descends to mere esthetic prettiness. This is like- 
wise past question; and M. Aman Jean is here to offer the 
proving example.t 








* Such as MM. Legarde (cf. esp. No. 1088), Duhem (‘ Ste. Gene- 
vive,’ ‘ Paix de la nuit’), and Steck (‘ Tendre automne’). 
t Aman Jean is, perhaps, rather to be reckoned a disciple of Puvis 
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And now we must pause a moment, turn aside from the 
evolution of the ‘light-effect ’ painters, and retrace our steps 
to look at a class of pictures which form the most striking 
contrast imaginable to all those orders which up to now we 
have been describing. 

The school from which these works proceed may be 
described as the Breton school, for that they are almost 
always inspired by scenes of Breton peasant life. M. 
Dagnan Bouveret must, so far as any existing art is concerned, 
be reckoned the parent of this Breton painting. It began 
as an offshoot of the plein-air art. But whether through 
the influence of the people it dealt with, or from some other 
cause, it soon grew to be much more serious and more 
literary than any other kind of peasant-life painting of that 
school, and approached more to the work of Millet. We 
mean by this, what we always mean by literary art, that it 
went much farther than the plein-air painting did in giving 
the character of the people, painting what it knew, not only 
what it saw. At one time this school had an immense vogue. 
Now it has almost died away. Dagnan has turned his 
attention elsewhere. In the present exhibition he is repre- 
sented best of all by his ‘ Last Supper,’ which, though it is 
quite different from any of the light-effect pictures spoken 
of before, is yet before all things else an effect of light. But 
the Breton school survives in at least one very remarkable 
work, the triptych, by M. Collet, showing three scenes con- 
nected with the farewell of the Breton Pécheur d’Islande.* 
A work almost exactly of the same kind—obviously copied 
from Collet in fact, but an improvement upon him—by 
M. Charlet was shown at the ‘ new salon’ last year. 

This is a parenthesis. We turn now to follow another 
wide-spreading and deep-reaching current of art, which, 
though it started from the same primal cause—the revolt 
against literature—that produced all the schools of light 
and colour, took a quite different course. 

In the fifth chapter of the second book of ‘ Modern 
‘Painters’ Ruskin discusses what he calls the primary and 
secondary truths of painting, and, as will be remembered, 
sets off with a quotation from Locke. The outcome of this 
authority and of this discussion is, according to the critic, 
that truths of form are far more important than truths of 





than directly connected with the work of M. Martin. His art would 
be charming for affiches. It is too weak for oil-paintings. 

* No. 508. ‘The full title is ‘Repas d’adieu; ceux qui sont 
partis ; celles qui restent.’ 
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colour, because the latter depend upon a hundred chang- 
ing accidents of light. The statement is in a sense true. 
What is most noticeable about it is not its measure of 
truth, but the principle by which the truth is established 
—namely, by no appeal to facts in the history of art, 
but to a philosophical judgement which lies quite outside 
the range of art. It is true that in the enlacement of the 
branches of a tree, the stratification of a rock, we have 
things permanent in themselves, and, considered as the 
objects of philosophy or of literature, of more importance 
than effects of colour and light. But, as subjects for treat- 
ment in a picture, it by no means follows that the forms 
are the most permanent elements. Move ten yards away, 
and these fixed shapes may have changed utterly, while the 
colours of the things have little changed. How, then, can 
we say that for the painter one truth is more primary than 
the other? Or how can what we know to have been the 
appearance of the rock from one point of view affect what 
we see its appearance to be from our present point of view ? * 
It was from the literary standpoint that Ruskin judged. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why painting 
should consent to be bound by such rules,t for they are 
founded on philosophical generalisations, not on mere ex- 
perience. 

Howbeit there is in painting which is pure representation 
an element which is not precisely either colour or form, 
which is of great moment to the truth of the painting, and 
which yet by the majority of past schools has been greatly 
lost sight of. This is that distribution of light and shade 
over the whole scene, which gives their relief to individual 
objects, and gives the effect of distance between one object 
and another. It is common nowadays to speak of this 





* For instance, the trees upon a tolerably near horizon may 
show perfectly clear outlines. Ruskin would, of course, say that it 
was a high crime in the painter not to delineate the form of each 
faithfully. Yet two steps to the right or left will destroy these forms 
or groupings and reveal fresh ones. It is absurd, therefore, seriously 
to maintain that the first grouping was a more essential truth in the 
picture than the second grouping. 

tT ‘In the nature of things’; i.e. considered as merely subjects of 
art. We cannot of course utterly overlook our philosophic or literary 
interests in things; and it is certainly true that the revolt towards 
impressionism in all things has too much destroyed the sense of form 
among modern painters. In the case of the human form it un- 
doubtediy has done so. That is, however, a rather different question, 
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element as the ‘ values’ of a picture ; the word ‘ chiaroscuro,’ 
which should naturally have the same signification, having 
been perverted to a different use.* These ‘values’ are not 
essentially different from ‘atmosphere ;’ and yet the inter- 
change of the two terms would probably soon lead to con- 
fusion. Even among the perfect ancients—even with Titian 
and Rembrandt—-the values of a picture are rarely given 
with utter correctness. Velasquez alone is nearly im- 
peccable in the matter. And it is probably because Velas- 
quez has long been better appreciated in France than in 
England that the first perception of values in modern 
painting comes from France. The master in this branch of 
art is Mr. Whistler, though of course he had his pre- 
decessors: and Mr. Whistler studied first in France. 

Two years ago there was to be seen in the International 
Exhibition at Knightsbridge an early picture by Whistler, 
‘The piano picture,’ the subject, a lady playing, a child 
resting its arms upon a piano. The dress shows it to have 
been painted in the earlier sixties, that is, we assume, when 
Mr. Whistler first came from France to work in this 
country. It is a picture of extraordinary interest, when 
we consider the date to which it belongs, on account of the 
wonderful accuracy which it shows in this particular, in the 
treatment of light and shade as they give effect of distance. 
Let us recall that this picture is contemporary with 
such works of the English Millais as ‘The ransom,’ or 
‘Sleeping,’ pictures which, excellent in many technical 
qualities, are quite deficient in this all-important sense of 
values. For all-important itis now reckoned. Mr. Whistler 
is, of course, distinguished by many gifts besides that of 
a knowledge of values; but in the history of art his 
name will, more than that of any contemporary painter, be 
associated with this particular acquisition in technique. 
Now all schools and all sects of painters have grown to 
understand more or less what is required of them in this 
regard; not alone Mr. Whistler’s more immediate disciples, 
such as the portrait-painters of what is called the Glasgow 
school, or some of those who are conspicuous in the New 
English Art Club, or such again as M. Da Gandara in 
France, Mr. Humphreys Johnston in America, but all our 
younger painters, those, for instance, of the Cornish schools ; 
these have all learnt the art. 





* See note above, p. 193. 
+ It would, in fact, be difficult to choose for the English reader a 
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But though in a general way the sense of values is a 
universal acquisition, there are some painters who have 
studied it in a much more intimate and subtle way than the 
general; and of these Mr. Whistler is the chief. It would 
be too long a matter—and useless moreover by the help of 
words alone—to discuss or to explain Mr. Whistler’s system 
in the distribution of light and shadow in his pictures, the 
exceeding subtlety in his rendering of all the ‘ planes’ in a 
face, or again, the use he makes of colour to contrast or 
harmonise with these delicate effects of light and shade. 
This of Mr. Whistler’s portraits ; but, changing what should 
be changed, it applies no less to his landscapes. And there 
is another reason for not dwelling as long as one might wish 
on this painter’s place in contemporary painting—that he 
is insufficiently represented in the present exhibition.* M. 
Da Gandara fairly well speaks for the same movement ; and 
though he is, of course, far less original than the other, he 
has certain excellences of his own. A number of works by 
this painter are exhibited, and one of them of great merit.t 
Another painter who has found out a method of his own 
for producing the same effects of value is M. Eugéne 
Carri¢ére. He has been accorded a great deal of space, 
almost an entire wall. At first sight, nothing could seem 
more extraordinary than M. Carriére’s work. Why, one asks, 
is the whole canvas reduced almost to a monochrome, and 
everybody on it represented as seen through a brown fog ? 





better illustration for what is understood by ‘ values’ than to bid him 
compare two pictures in the Tate Gallery which are not far from one 
another—one, Martineau’s ‘ Last day in the old home ’—a picture of 
the early pre-Raphaelite school; the other, an excellent example of 
what used to be known as the Newlyn school, Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s 
‘The health of the bride.’ He will then understand the progress 
that has been made in the art of rendering effects of atmosphere and 
distance. 

* Mr. Whistler has two portraits—one of himself, the other of Mrs. 
Charles Whibley. Both are very good. But we need some of his 
sea-pieces or landscapes, and some portraits, which should show better 
than these do his use of colour (cf. the ‘Lady Meux’), if we are to 
form any judgement of his art and methods. 

t+ Room 18. Unfortunately we have not marked the number of 
the best of M. Da Gandara’s portraits. We believe it to be a portrait 
of the Comtesse de Noailles. M. G. Biessy (especially No, 170) is 
another disciple; and Mr. Snell, ‘Crépuscule sur mer’ (American 
Section, No. 287), affords a good example of a disciple’s work ,in 
landscape. But in truth examples such as these are too numerous and 
too well known, 
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What is the meaning of those sharpened features and preter- 
naturally black eyes? Howbeit, we cannot lock long at 
M. Carriére’s work without appreciating, as we do in Mr. 
Whistler’s, his great understanding in the same matter, the 
lighting of different planes upon a face, of different strata, 
one may say, in an atmosphere. The two pictures among 
M. Carriére’s eight or nine which specially deserve notice 
are that called ‘Théitre populaire,’* and that called 
‘ L’étude.’ + 

The school of painters with whom we have last been 
dealing, whose canvases are as a rule extremely sober in 
hue, whose blacks and browns predominate in their palette, 
are connected with the school of the flour-light painting lead- 
ing on to the prismatic painting of Besnard and his like, by 
the fact that they sprang from the same primary impulse ; 
and in consequence by the attention which all alike have given 
to the mere technique of their art, and to their determina- 
tion to be inspired only by the thing seen and the thing to 
be shown upon their canvas. Thus all are essentially 
realistic. Yet the degree in which they are so, and the 
kind of realism in which they deal, will depend upon the 
character of each individual painter. A mystery hangs 
about the work of Whistler, and of Carriére likewise; 
and M. Besnard’s coloured effects are sometimes so beautiful 
and delicate that they seem hardly to belong to the actual 
world.{ But there is another painter born of the same 
movement, the equal in technique of any of these, and 
perhaps their superior in originality, who is distinguished by 
an almost brutal realism. ‘his is Edouard Manet. Manet 
is seen only in the centenary section; for he died six years 
before the opening of the previous exhibition. Yet, though 
Manet has thus become to his admirers a master and a classic, 
the great body even of French picture-lovers are strangers 
to his work to-day; and in this country his name is still 
little known. Never before has a finer collection of 
Manet’s pictures been shown in a public exhibition than is 
to be seen here. It is work very difficult to characterise. 
Manet was an intimate friend of Zola, and the French 
novelist was one of his earliest champions. No doubt there 
was something similar in their way of regarding their separate 
arts, for Zola’s realism likewise may certainly be charac- 





* No. 375. t No. 380. 
t For example, the landscape in the Luxembourg Gallery, ‘ Port 
d’Alger au crépuscule,’ 
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terised as brutal.* But in either case if you take exception 
to the aim, you certainly cannot deny the effect. Beside any 
one of Manet’s pictures, its neighbours look like what they 
are—painted canvas; while his figures seem to be endowed 
with life. The picture in Room XXIX. (separated from 
the great body of Manet’s works, which are in Room XXV.), 
wherein in the foreground we see a boy in velvet jacket 
seated on the edge of a table, is an excellent example of 
Manet’s peculiar power; as is that other in Room XXY. 
called ‘Un bar aux Folies-Bergéres.’ All the remaining 
pictures are of very great interest,f though it must be said 
that they are almost all ugly. For a specimen of a picture 
by Manet which is not ugly we must go to the ‘ Olympia,’ 
in the Luxembourg Gallery. Such as he is, Manet stands 
very much alone. It was easy to imitate him slavishly, and 
one picture exhibited in Room XXYV. (‘ La loge,’ by Mlle. 
Gonzales) is so close and so successful a copy of Manet’s 
manner that it might easily be mistaken for his work. Many 
other painters have adopted certain of his tricks,t and of late 
years it has been possible to distinguish in the French salons 
quite a series of outdoor effects all with the trees outlined in 
black in the Manet fashion. But in the proper sense of the 
word this painter never founded a school. And towards the 
end of his life his painting was deflected into a new manner 
by the influence of a younger artist, M. Claude Monet. 

It might seem that the ground principle of all the new 
movement in art—which we have declared to be a rebellion 
against literary art—could have little influence over one 
branch, landscape-painting. As a fact the very conven- 
tional landscape-painting of the last century was in a degree 
literary. But this lies so far behind us that we need not 


* Manet very well fulfils Zola’s requirements for an artist: ‘Une 
nature qui saisisse largement de la Nature en la main, et la plante debout 
devant vous.’—‘ Mon Salon’ (1866). This passage was not written 
expressly of Manet. 

T One or two of them have likewise, in an accidental way, a con- 
nexion with literature. No. 440, the ‘Déjeuner sur l’herbe,’ is the 
picture described in an early chapter of Zola’s ‘ L’euvre.’ What 
should be No. 447, ‘Ledéjeuner dans l’atelier,’ (it was misnumbered 
280 when we saw it), gives portraits of Verlaine, Rimbaud, and 
others, 

+ M. Raffaelli is, perhaps, among painters of some distinction, as 
near a disciple of Manet as could be found. He exhibits a large 
number of pictures in the decennial section, and some in the centen- 
nial (Room XXIX.) 
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trouble ourselves therewith. It is unquestionable that the 
impulse producing the modern changes in subject-pictures 
and in portraits has been less observable in this field of 
landscape; so that between the older landscape-painting 
and a great deal of the new no clear line of cleavage can be 
shown. Corot, for all his grace and charm, and for the 
general truthfulness of his representation, belongs more to 
the past than to the future. We have already spoken of 
Théodore Rousseau’s treatment of his subjects as literary in 
this sense that it is the reverse of impressionist. The same 
holds true of the painting of Diaz, or of Troyon, his contem- 
poraries.* Since then, in the hands of a large number of 
painters of talent, landscape-painting has developed in a 
natural manner. Landscape-painters of the sort of Ch. 
Busson, Simonnet, Guillemet, Meunier,t Pointelin, Damoye, 
Quignon, Rigolot, may be studied in and for themselves; 
they show immense varieties of treatment, but no special in- 
tention, no chosen side. Of another painter of talent, Ménard, 
so much cannot be said; but his parti pris is altogether 
against modernity, a determination to go back towards the 
beautiful artificiality of Claude. There has been another 
set of landscape-painters who have come more under the 
influence of the movement, for they hold of the schools 
who strove after effects of light. These are they who 
of fixed resolve make their pictures all blue, all violet, 
and pink, and so forth. It is difficult to say whether we 
ought to reckon among the absolutely normal develope- 
ment of landscape, or as belonging to the school of light- 
effects, those efforts so essentially modern to paint landscape 
in very strong sunlight. We have several examples of this 
among the French school.{ But, as has been already said, 
by far the most brilliant and striking are met with in the 
Spanish section. 

But there are some schools of landscape-painting without 
question due to the same influences that have produced the 
special developements of modern painting already discussed. 
We have already said and shown why the plein-air movement 
must in the end, and by logical sequence, lead to impres- 





* ‘Dias de la Pejia was born in 1808; Troyon in 1810; Th. tous- 
seauin 1812. J. F. Millet was a few years younger than Rousseau. 
Corot was twelve years Diaz’s senior. 

t Meunier, a closer follower of Corot than most of his contem- 
poraries, began by some charming work. His eye seems to have lost 
its delicacy of late. 

+ Montenard may be reckoned one. 
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sionism. It may be added that, by the same logical necessity, 
impressionism was sure to advance in its significance. The 
labourer in the fields, the peasant in his cottage—or for 
that matter the gentleman who was sitting for his portrait— 
must, according to the new principle, be looked at in his 
surroundings and considered, as it were, a part of them. But 
how long he is to be thus seen is not decided. Only, as 
every living thing does constantly change its place, it is 
natural to assume that the manand his environment have been 
taken in at a glance. Wherefore we are brought straight 
to the habit of thought which in painting would apprehend 
everything and every aspect of nature at a glance. For 
everything in nature changes; if the leaves do not move, 
at least the sunlight on them shifts. That is to say, we 
are brought to the very antithesis of the temper of mind 
in which Ruskin wrote when he pleaded for the importance 
of form as against colour, or when he spoke, as he did so 
well, of the ‘loving’ and ‘faithful’ way in which the objects 
of nature should be handled by the painter. In Room XXIX. 
we have a collection of painters who all express the ‘ last 
‘word’ of the impressionism we have been describing. 
Their constant endeavour is to show the passing shadow on 
a face, the passing flicker of sunlight among leaves. Claude 
Monet is reckoned the chief among these; his friends and 
fellow-craftsmen, Sisley, Pissaro, Renoir, have each his own 
excellences and his characteristic defects. It is neither for 
excellences nor for defects that they hold a special place in 
what we have described as the movement of modern art, 
but because their workmanship shows the extremist point 
in a certain tendency, which it has been our hint to try to 
characterise and explain. 

It is then, perhaps, time to expect—most people would 
certainly say to hope for—a reaction against the reaction, and 
for something which shall carry us nearer to the old ways. 
But we must not look that painting will ever again quite 
tread those ancient paths. The ‘new movement,’ however 
extravagant in parts, has in it a certain logic and a certain 
necessity. This is not saying that the painting of the future 
must be mere realism, mere impressionism, or, in any way, 
necessarily more earthly of the earth than heretofore. As 
Ruskin, who would have been, nay by anticipation was, 
most unfriendly to this movement, reminds us, the difference 
between great and mean art lies not in technique, not in the 
handling of the subject, but in the mind and character of the 
painter, and the robleness of the end to which he is 
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addressed. ‘ We cannot say that a painter is great because 
‘ he paints boldly or paints delicately, because he generalises 
‘or particularises, because he loves detail, or because he 
‘ despises it. He is great if by any of these means he hgs 
‘ Jaid open noble truths, or aroused noble emotions.’ Though 
at this moment the plastic arts in France and elsewhere 
seem rather on the decline, yet it can in no wise be said 
that painting will find in itself no principles of regeneration ; 
or that there is no occasion for the arousing of noble 
emotions in a kind of art which shall speak, much more 
directly than great painting has yet done, through the 
medium of its proper self; in the same sense that music 
sv speaks when it is written by a Beethoven. For such a 
regeneration and for such a new and high art we must 
perforce wait. But we are not forbidden to hope. 
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Art. X.—1. The Danvers Jewels. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. 
London: Bentley, 1887. 

2. Sir Charles Danvers. By Mary CnotmonpeLey. London: 
Bentley, 1889. 

3. Diana Tempest. By Mary CnontmonpeLzy. London: 
Bentley, 1893. 

4. Red Pottage. By Mary CooLtmMonpDELEY. London: Arnold, 
1899. 

5. Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By ExLLen THORNEYCROFT 
Fowuter. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1898. 


6. The Double Thread. By E.ten Tuorneyororr Fow ter. 
London: Hutchinson, 1899. 

7. The Farringdons. By Eviten TuHorneycrorr Fow er. 
London: Hutchinson, 1900. 


P['seRE is nothing more vexing and misleading than an 

arbitrary classification; but, after all, names are a 
necessity, and it is impossible to talk about the modern 
novel with any chance of distinctness unless one specifies 
the class of novel that is referred to. And, since prose fiction 
began to stand alone as a separate art, there have always 
been two main types of story—the novel of incident and the 
novel of observation. Naturally the types have overlapped ; 
human intelligence more than anything else in the world 
refuses to be shut into watertight compartments ; but still 
there exists a broad distinction between the story told as a 
traveller may tell his adventures in Abyssinia or Peru, and 
the story concerned from start to finish with circumstances 
familiar to the audience in their own daily life. And— 
broadly speaking again—the novel of incident commends 
itself to men, the novel of observation to women. Our 
curiosity is limited by our imagination, and the bulk of us 
care most for the recital of such actions as we can see our- 
selves take part in. In the secret chambers of our mind 
we still play, as we played when we were children, at being 
heroes and heroines, though we select the precise type of 
heroism (or villany) with a little more discrimination. We 
do not aspire after the entirely incongruous; if our flesh 
has succumbed under the ordeal of a Channel crossing, we 
avoid the identification of ourselves with the young rescuer 
of the shipwrecked. But still, there is scarcely a man so 
tied by custom in soul as well as body to his office-stool 
that he does not conceive it possible, and even desirable, 
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that he too might take a hand in bloodshed and feel the 
lust of combat rise in his veins. The battle instinct sur- 
vives in the sex that did the fighting long after there had 
ceased to be any fighting for it todo. But woman, who in 
the old times readily identified her emotions with those of 
the valiant knight, and who listened—or so one may sup- 
pose from the old forms of literature—with more interest to 
the recital of innumerable tourneyings than to any love 
song—she has greatly lost touch with these fiercer emotions ; 
and among novel-readers women make the majority. 

That is why in every novel the love interest is obligatory. 
When you have that, you have something that appeals to 
every woman—something that she can compare, not, per- 
haps, with her actual experiences, but with those infinite 
capabilities of which she alone is aware; and therefore, to 
win her approbation, if the story be one of risks and adven- 
tures, they must at least be risked and adventured for the 
sake of a woman. If the novelist neglects this interest he 
does so at his peril; women have hardly yet become recon- 
ciled to Stevenson, because in the books by which he became 
famous there was no love-story. Still, in Stevenson there 
was always that charm which is not proper to the novel as 
a novel—the fascination of romance; the sense everywhere, 
at every turn of the narrative, that there is something 
waiting always just beyond the corner; and this touch of 
mystery is felt less by women than by men, yet it is felt by 
all human beings who have a susceptibility to the influences 
of literature. But give to the average educated lady a book 
like Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘Sea Comedy,’ which is simply an 
admirable yarn of rough-and-tumble adventure, with the 
grimmest issues taken in a jesting spirit, and the book will 
have no interest for her. She has no possible concern in 
the scenes that pass on board a ship homeward bound from 
Australia with a crew of broken miners, half of them 
‘Shanghaied’ or trepanned, and every mother’s son with a 
revolver in his pocket. But, on the other hand, every man 
will enter at once into the spirit of the adventure, and he 
will have a man’s admiration for a man, the hard-fisted 
ruffiian who first of all sharks up the crew out of hospitals 
and gambling dens, and then manages to keep such a make- 
shift for discipline as lands the ship safe in port without 
throat-cutting. If he had been labouring for the blue eyes 
of a fair-haired lass, discreetly suggested in the first chapter, 
hinted at in moments of high “emotion throughout, and 
introduced with a pink halo on the last page, the ne 
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might have been a novel in the orthodox form, and women 
might have read it; as it was, it remained a yarn, and one 
of the best of its kind, but Mudie’s, probably, had very little 
call for copies. 

A book of this sort is a saga, and a saga of the old Ice- 
landic type; it appeals to man, the aboriginal fighting 
animal, who is more concerned with the fight than the 
motive of the fighter. But the pleasure of recognition, of 
identifying our own latent instincts translated into act, is, in 
a book like this, only for men, whereas the successful novel 
easily eschews such a limitation of the potential audience. 
The superficial interests of men and of women are to-day 
widely similar, and a novel that deals with the ordinary life 
of civilised society gives this pleasure to both sexes, but 
chiefly to the sex which is par excellence the sex of novel- 
readers. Hence, in spite of the vogue which the historical 
novel has recently attained, there arises the domination of 
the novel of manners; yet it must not be supposed that here 
the novelist has to move checked and fettered by the laws of 
common probability. The most popular novel of manners is 
that based mainly on imagination. It contrives to pay a 
double debt, gratifying the human interest in a story, and 
tickling the human curiosity where that curiosity is most 
sensitive. Mr. Hall Caine, in ‘ The Christian,’ revealed 
to a palpitating public the monstrous wickedness that goes 
on in London hospitals, and showed how patients generally 
owe their lives to the sagacity and resolution of a raw 
probationer. The information was vouched for as accurate 
by the author, and it was just the information that the 
general public desired. Accuracy was a matter of slight 
importance; to have a picture of the life lived by people 
whom one met in the street, but not elsewhere, to see the 
true inwardness of what was only vaguely recorded in the 
newspapers—this the average novel-reader, the person in 
whose hands lie pecuniary success and failure, demanded of 
the popular instructor. For novels of manners resolve 
themselves into two classes—those which are based on 
knowledge and those which rear a fabric on imagination. 
And for solid success it is to the latter we should look. The 
power to gratify a popular curiosity accounts for the stupe- 
fying fact that Miss Marie Corelli is read by tens of 
thousands. She describes society—the haunt of wicked 
peers and abandoned peeresses—not exactly as it is, but 
exactly as her audience wishes to hear it described. Her 
books are to her audience ‘as good as a sermon,’ and much 
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better too, because they are more detailed. A work like 
Ouida’s powerful piece of rhetoric, ‘The Massarenes,’ does 
not rest on direct observation, but it rests on facts; it is not 
life, but it comes as near life as satire is bound to do. A 
book like ‘The Murder of Delicia’ is true to nothing in 
heaven and earth but Miss Corelli’s imagination. And yet 
Miss Corelli has been so successful that it is impossible, in an 
essay of this kind, to omit at least so much reference to her 
as is contained in saying that her work is entirely unde- 
serving of any consideration. 

Miss Corelli ranks as a novelist of manners by intention 
rather than by result, but it is plainly her intention to depict 
not so much individuals as classes; to render not a single 
character but the character of a society. The distinction is 
important for our present purpose, and it may be well to 
dwell upon it. A novelist who sets out to tell us what men 
and women may be like uses imagination for the purposes of 
psychology; one who tells us what they are like uses observa- 
tion. The stronger the emotional interest, whether roused 
by violent and exciting incident or by the suggestion of some 
great spiritual crisis, the more difficult it is to avoid concen- 
trating all attention on the principal figure, unless, like Scott, 
the writer fixes our minds on the events themselves rather 
than on the persons affected by them. Butin the day of small 
things interest is diffused, and we observe all the actors, we 
note their individual peculiarities, we listen to general com- 
ment, every accessory has a value in its own right, we see 
things and people as they are in themselves, not in relation 
to some tragic personage. The room where a murderer sits 
takes a shadow from the murder, but the room where three 
old ladies combine to talk gossip has a physiognomy of its 
own. Where there is no overmastering central preoccu- 
pation the novelist may atone for its absence by the sig- 
nificance given to detail, and a catholicity of concern. 

Let us illustrate by examples. In ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes’ Mr. Hardy’s object is to portray character, but indi- 
vidual character, to show us the nature of Tess shaking off 
alien accretions and shooting up into the final glory of its 
tragic blossom. Every other actor affects us in a way through 
Tess; we judge them by their dealings with her, by their 
contrast to her figure or their harmony with it. So true an 
artist as Mr. Hardy is indifferent to uo form of human life, 
but he depicts the surroundings for the sake of Tess. On 
the other hand the novelist of manners is concerned to com- 
bine and to contrast in the picture groups rather than indi- 
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viduals. There is no character in Miss Austen’s works who 
so dominates a story, none who is such an emotional centre as 
Tess. But on the other hand look at the skill with which 
this subtle artist marks off not only individualities but the 
gradations between groupand group in the very limited section 
of society that she knows and treats of. The county families, 
the stray visitors from the world of London, the professional 
men like the clergy and barristers, the indigent gentlefolk 
of country towns, who barely escape social relations with the 
shopkeeper—all these are differentiated so perfectly that 
every character which figures is true not only to its own 
nature, but to the class from which it comes. Miss Ferrier, 
aiming at a similar result, was forced to employ the most 
glaring contrasts—to plunge fine ladies into the house of a 
Highland laird, or bring a Highland lass in among the blue- 
stockings at Bath; and her work is superannuated these 
fifty years. Even Thackeray makes his task easier for him- 
self than Miss Austen did; his oppositions were obvious ; 
the life of the soldier or of the Bohemian is naturally incom- 
patible with that of the stockbroker or merchant, and a less 
skilful hand could have drawn out the contrast between Major 
Pendennis and old Costigan. But after all, Thackeray would 
be the novelist of manners par eacellence if he were not so 
much more. When subtlety of discrimination is needed it 
never fails, and the households of the prosperous Osbornes 
and the broken-down Sedleys are rendered in every detail 
with the same certain touch as Becky’s card parties, or Lord 
Steyne’s ball. But the genius of the novelist half obscures 
his art, and in thinking of Becky and Amelia we forget that, 
just to fill in the picture, he has accomplished what is the 
lifelong effort of laborious artists. 

Recent fiction never attempts such a range as Thackeray’s ; 
it is prone to limit its study to a single class. Mr. George 
Gissing, to name a typical example, has written the novel 
of manners with genuine talent. His ‘New Grub Street’ 
is an amazing study of the people who live the most uncom- 
fortable of all lives, between two classes; meeting on the 
stair that leads up and down from the recognised literary 
world. It is a sordid ascent, a squalid descent, as Mr. 
Gissing sees it, and that, perhaps, is why he is a neglected 
excellence. Mr. George Moore in ‘ Esther Waters’ gained 
a wider popularity with a study conceived in a similar spirit, 
but dealing with a class—the hangers-on of race-courses— 
whose lives are of more general interest, and have less 
frequently been treated in literature. But for the full 
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measure of success the novel of manners must be the novel 
of Society—with a capital S. Mr. E. F. Benson recognised 
that fact some time ago, and made his profit out of it; his 
last book, ‘Mammon & Co.,’ gave the public what it 
wanted, a story about the sort of people with titles who 
not only are, but call themselves, ‘smart’ (an adjective we 
find it hard to reconcile our ear to), with details about a 
baccarat party thrown in. The book was clever enough, but, 
without entering into the questions of taste which it 
suggests, one has to object to its insincerity. A lady who 
misconducts herself without the excuse of passion is made 
to develop scruples which she certainly would not have felt ; 
and this tampering with truth out of a desire to conciliate 
sympathy for a person who does not deserve it appears to 
us an offence against the morality of art. Mr. Benson 
gratifies at the same time the taste for scandal and the 
taste for false pathos; it is an achievement, but not one 
on which he is to be congratulated. Let us talk rather 
of two other novelists who come under the same classifi- 
cation—Miss Cholmondeley, who is much more talented 
than Mr. Benson, and Miss Fowler, who is much more 
successful. 

The first fact that strikes one about these ladies is the 
fact of their sex. They are both novelists who write stories 
exclusively about love, but who write them as social 
philosophers. They are both somewhat sententious, and 
the main text of their moralisings is love. Consequently, 
one is led to the conclusion that the British public delights 
in novels which consist mainly in moralisings about love, 
and that it likes the moralisings about love to be done by 
unmarried women. One must distinguish, however. Miss 
Cholmondeley, who is not nearly so lavish of her aphorisms, 
writes, it is true, like a woman with a limited outlook upon 
life, but she writes like a woman of the world. Miss Fowler 
writes like a clever girl. It is true that the public thinks 
her, and with some reason, to be extremely witty; but we 
have a shrewd suspicion that her readers also admire and 
buy her because she is so wise—almost as wise as Miss 
Corelli. That, however, is merely a matter of conjecture ; 
our business is to say how the work of these two ladies, 
taken as outstanding representatives of their art, impresses 
our candid judgement. 

Miss Cholmondeley does not date from yesterday, though 
her first notable success came after Miss Fowler’s. ‘ Red 
‘ Pottage,’ the only one of her novels which ‘took the town 
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‘ by storm,’ appeared last autumn. The first of them, a story 
of less than the orthodox length, called ‘The Danvers 
‘ Jewels,’ was published in 1887. As a piece of work it 
has no great merit, but it is of interest as proving that Miss 
Cholmondeley’s first interest was in plot, and her first model 
Wilkie Collins. In this book the story—a story of wildly 
improbable robbery—is narrated in the first person by an 
elderly colonel who has that childlike faith in his own 
knowledge of the world, which is certainly more character- 
istic of elderly colonels, when they happen to be stupid, than 
of any other type of stupid man. The trick of making a 
narrator unconsciously expose his own oddities and short- 
comings is one that had been worn rather threadbare in the 
generation to which Wilkie Collins belonged, and Miss 
Cholmondeley was no doubt conscious of the fact. But in 
one of the other characters she hit upon a type that inter- 
ested her, and she made him the hero of her next novel 
which bore his name, ‘Sir Charles Danvers.’ About this 
book one need only say that it is a decidedly clever book with 
a good plot of the mechanical kind; that is to say, a plot 
in which interesting circumstances happen as they might 
conceivably have happened to those very people, and through- 
out which the characters behave consistently. A great plot 
is one like that of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ in which the events arise 
naturally and inevitably out of the characters, with nothing 
arbitrary about it; but it is a difficult matter to invent a 
story, even with arbitrary elements, which shall be interesting 
and probable, and Miss Cholmondeley may fairly claim to 
have mastered this accomplishment at her second attempt. 
The book was in other ways characteristic; it showed a 
decided talent for that species of pointed moralising, which 
is a natural embellishment of the novel of manners, as, for 
example, in this passage :— 

‘If conformity to type is indeed the one great mark towards which 
humanity should press, Mrs, Thursby may honestly be said to have 
attained to it. Everything she said or did had been said or done 
before, or she would never have thought of saying or doing it. Her 
whole life was a feeble imitation of the imitative lives of others; in 
short, it was the life of the ordinary country gentlewoman, who lives 
on her husband’s property, and who, as Augustus Hare says, “ has 
never looked over the garden wall.”’ 


It is tolerably obvious that this paragraph would have been 
materially improved by the omission of the last sentence; 
and in the book the effect of the opening epigram is further 
diluted by two full pages of expansion. However, satire 
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always tends to be diffuse ; and satire was in that novel, and 
in its successors, a main part of Miss Cholmondeley’s inten- 
tion, and the objects of her satire have changed very little. 
Intolerance of provincialism, intolerance of stupid women, 
intolerance of stupid religion—those are natural marks of a 
clever woman living most of her time in the country. 
There was a positive glut of stupid women in that book, 
and one of them, Mrs. Alwynn, the almost imbecile wife of 
the kind and scholarly rector (a marriage not accounted for 
by Miss Cholmondeley), was a positive caricature. Indeed, 
Lady Mary, Sir Charles’s matchmaking and religious aunt, 
is little more human. Satire has a license to overcharge 
traits; but Miss Cholmondeley has throughout failed to 
realise that all the characters in a novel ought to bear the 
same relation to life. If you overcharge consistently, as, 
for instance, Lever did, or Disraeli, or Dickens, the general 
effect is consistent; but if you obey the modesty of nature 
in one chapter, you must not affront it in another. This 
point must be raised here; but it can best be illustrated 
from ‘ Red Pottage.’ 

‘Diana Tempest,’ which appeared in 1893, was at least 
as good a book as the one which made such a sensation 
last year. It had really a capital plot, though, again, of 
the arbitrary Wilkie Collins order. Colonel Tempest is 
brother to Mr. Tempest, of Overleigh, and Mr. Tempest is 
dying. Mr. Tempest has an heir, born in wedlock, but 
illegitimate. Mr. Tempest knows this, Colonel Tempest 
knows it, every one knows it ; and the boy, though brought 
up as the heir, has never been treated as a son. But there 
is a deadly feud between the brothers, since Colonel Tempest 
ran away with his brother’s fiancée; and for that reason the 
owner of Overleigh lets the hereditary home pass to one who 
has only his name, and not his blood, sooner than see it go 
to a Tempest who first robbed him of the woman and then 
maltreated her. Nevertheless, Colonel Tempest hopes against 
hope, and at the very last makes an attempt, described 
in an admirably dramatic scene, to win the succession for 
himself and his son, Archie. But by the plea he uses—in- 
voking the memory of the woman whom he stole, with a 
lack of imaginative sympathy that is, as Miss Cholmondeley 
insists, the mark of the entirely selfish—he only embitters 
the wronged man; and Colonel Tempest returns to London 
separated from the great inheritance by the barrier of this 
boy John, who is called John Tempest. A disreputable 
ruffian, hanger on of gambling dens, learns the situation, 
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and makes a horrible suggestion. Will Colonel Tempest 
lay ten bets of a thousand to one that he never succeeds to 
the estate ? Colonel Tempest yields to the temptation ; the 
tempter, Swayne, disappears; and thus a machinery is set 
in motion which the first mover cannot control. All this is 
a kind of first act or prologue; the real action of the book 
begins when John Tempest has come to manhood, after a 
youth of unaccountable dangers and escapes. He is on 
friendly terms with his uncle and his cousin Archie (whose 
debts he pays), and the woman he is in love with is Colonel 
Tempest’s daughter Diana, who lives not with her father, 
but her grandmother, Mrs. Courtenay. The psychological 
crisis of the book comes when John, who has been arrested 
in the very act of declaring his love by a last attempt at 
assassination, and has virtually learnt Diana’s love for him 
by her behaviour in his peril, discovers his illegitimacy in 
the first stages of his convalescence. The melodramatic 
climax follows, when John, having divested himself of name 
and estate, that his uncle, the legitimate heir, may succeed, 
accompanies Archie to Paris, before the affair is made public, 
and Archie is killed by the assassin in mistake for John. 
The whole thing is melodramatic, perhaps; but it is very 
good melodrama. Once you concede the possibility of a 
gentleman who has given a commission to effect the murder 
of his nephew, there is no reason why the holder of the 
commission should not, so to say, sublet the actual killing 
to ten different persons, each of them ignorant of the other’s 
mission. It is an ingenious idea, but the criminal classes 
do not lack for ingenuity; and the position in which it 
leaves Colonel Tempest, of continual intercourse with a man 
against whom he has directed an engine, without knowing 
when or how it will strike, is admirably melodramatic. It 
is not one of the situations which arise directly out of 
nature; it is too ingeniously contrived to be poetic; but it 
is certainly very well planned. The tension of never-ending 
suspense is excellently suggested, and the futile efforts to 
undo the work half done already in a moment of remorse, 
when he sees John half burnt to death, are fully in keeping 
with the nature described. For there is a great deal in the 
book that rises high above the level of melodrama. Colonel 
Tempest and his son are finely drawn types of the selfish 
spendthrift, whose leading passion is self-pity. John 
Tempest, the hero, is strongly and consistently presented 
from his lonely childhood upwards, and his personality 
makes a vehicle for Miss Cholmondeley’s own thoughts 
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about many things—but especially upon the moral influence 
of birth, and the passion of an ancient race for the beauty 
and associations of its hereditary home. Miss Cholmon- 
deley, at all events, knows what race means, and what 
breeding means; and she does not exaggerate the moral 
qualities they connote, for Colonel Tempest and his son 
are strongly stamped with the mark of noblesse; but their 
noblesse repudiates its obligations. Mrs. Courtenay, Diana’s 
grandmother, the old lady who retains her position at the 
top of the social ladder, defraying by tact and personal 
charm her deficiencies in wealth, is a portrait of the grande 
dame, who is worldly and wise, without being more worldly 
wise than is quite excusable. 

And Diana is charming—brilliant, high-spirited, and intole- 
rant, with the natural intolerance of youth for mediocrity and 
pretence. She is one of the people who had rather be disap- 
pointed than expect too little; and the first scene in which 
she figures is one of keen satire upon loveless marriage. She 
uses all her eloquence to dissuade a friend from her engage- 
ment to an elderly and unattractive fiancé, and she half pre- 
vails ; but at the critical moment the French maid brings in 
two rolls of brocade, between which the bride that is to be 
has still to make her choice. 

‘Madeleine sat up and gave a little sigh. 

‘Tf she gives them up, she will give him up too,” thought Di. 
“ This is the turning-point.’ 

*“Dji,” she said earnestly, ‘“ which would you advise—the mauve 
or the white and gold? I always think you have such taste.” 

‘Di started. She saw by that one sentence that the die had been 
thrown, though Madeleine herself was not aware of it. ‘The moments 
of our most important decisions are often precisely those in which 
nothing seems to have been decided; and only long afterwards, when 
we perceive with astonishment that the Rubicon has been crossed, 
do we reaMse that in that half-forgotten instant of hesitation as to 
some apparently unimportant side issue, in that unconscious movement 
that betrayed a feeling of which we were not aware, our choice was 
made. The crises of our life come like the kingdom of heaven— 
without observation. Our chatacters and not our deliberate actions 
decide for us; and even when the moment of crisis is apprehended at 
the time by the troubling of the water, action is generally a little 
late. Character, as a rule, steps down first. It was so with Made- 
leine. 

‘Sir Henry owed his bride to the exactly timed appearance of a 
mauve brocade sprinkled with silver fleurs-de-lis. The maid turned 
it lightly, and the silver threads gleamed through the rich pale 
material. 


‘“Tt is perfect,” said Madeleine in a hushed voice; “ absolutely 
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perfect. Don’t you think so, Di? And she says she will do it for 
forty guineas, as she is making me other things. The front is to be 
a silver gauze over plain mauve satin to match, and the train of the 
brocade. The white and gold is nothing to it.” 

‘“Tt is very beautiful,” said Di, looking at it with a kind of 
horror. It seemed to her at the moment as if every one had his 
price.’ 


That is decidedly good satire, delicate and intelligent ; 
and the scene is dramatically sound, for it indicates better 
than anything else could Diana’s fundamental characteristics 
—a youthful generosity of courage and of scorn. We have 
only to regret that the chapter is injured by a fault of taste 
where Madeleine Thesinger, in her defence, says: ‘I can’t 
‘go back now. It is wicked to break off an engagement. 
‘God would be very angry with me.’ And Miss Chol- 
mondeley comments: ‘It is difficult to argue with any one 
‘ who can make a Jorkins of the Almighty.’ Witty enough, 
no doubt, but Miss Cholmondeley can afford to leave out 
such witty things. 

One criticism should be made before we leave ‘ Diana 
‘Tempest.’ On the whole the motives assigned to the 
characters are sound and natural throughout, though an 
arbitrary plot almost always entails a conventional psy- 
chology. But at one point the action lapses into pure 
convention. When John Tempest discovers the secret of 
his birth he is already morally bound to Diana. She is in 
London waiting for him to speak, and he knows what her 
answer will be. Let it be granted that from his point of 
view the marriage has become impossible; he owes to her 
at least the promptest explanation. Instead of that, he is 
made to leave her in doubt, presumably with the expecta- 
tion that when she learns the secret she will guess his 
motive; but for the time being the bitterest of wounds is 
inflicted on her pride. Now, it is only in plays and books 
that people behave like that; in real life they have a 
common-sense instinct to avoid the infliction of unnecessary 
pain. Miss Cholmondeley overlooks this elementary fact, 
and in order to secure an extra complication in her plot 
makes John Tempest behave as no considerate man could 
have behaved to the woman whom he loved, and who had 
all but openly avowed her love for him. 

‘Red Pottage’ is, at all events for the purpose of the 
present review, the most important of these books; it con- 
forms more closely than the others to the type of the novel 
of manners. There is, of course, the same leading interest 
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of a psychological study under arbitrary exciting circum- 
stances. As most people know, in the first chapter Hugh 
Scarlett, at the very moment when he desires to escape from 
his liaison with Lady Newhaven, finds himself forced by 
Lord Newhaven into a duel of a novel kind. Lord New- 
haven presents two paper lighters, one of which Hugh is to 
draw; the man with whom the short lighter remains is to 
kill himself within five months. Hugh accepts, draws the 
short lighter, and finds himself condemned not merely to 
death, but to the decision of his own death and the torture 
of suspense—the same torture as destroyed Colonel Tem- 
pest’s reason. It is an ingenious idea, and the working 
out is skilful and plausible; but the best things in the 
book lie outside of this ingenuity. There are many figures 
and most of them live; they say the things and do the 
things that they would have done, and say and do them in 
a personal way. Dick Vernon, the colonial man of many 
devices, and the wise, kind old bishop, are minor characters 
worthy of Trollope—and Miss Cholmondeley is never heavy- 
handed as Trollope sometimes was. Her two principal 
women—Rachel West and Hester Gresley—are finely drawn, 
and in Hester, the writer of books, she has contrived to 
suggest a touch of real genius—defined by contrast with the 
spurious article, the crowd of pretentious charlatans who 
assemble in the train of Sybell Loftus. The satiric inten- 
tion is everywhere apparent in the book—satire sometimes 
explicit, sometimes teaching by examples. Lady Newhaven 
is Madeleine over again—the shallow, brainless woman, who 
makes a pretence of passion and religion, and drifts into 
intrigues under colour of a moral mission to attractive but 
erring young men. Miss Cholmondeley is merciless to her, 
but perhaps not unjust. Her sketch of the literary and 
artistic affectations and hypocrisies is not strong enough nor 
lifelike enough to be taken quite seriously. But the central 
object of her attack is in this, as in all her books, the mean 
outgrowths of religion. ‘Corruptio optimi pessima;’ and 
she attacks religious hypocrisy and religious bigotry with 
the passion of one who believes profoundly that the highest 
meaning of religion is to welcome and cherish any natural 
goodness, looking in a spirit of love for whatever is sincere. 
Yet a satirist who is that and nothing more, is an advocate 
or an accuser, and has no call to be just :—a novelist cannot 
afford to be unjust to one character. Trollope, for instance, 
is never unjust to Mrs. Proudie. Miss Cholmondeley some- 
what overcolours her parson, the Reverend James Gresley, 
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Hester’s brother. One need not dwell on the question of con- 
sanguinity, though another hand might have made traceable 
some family resemblance ; let us simply take the alleged facts. 
Hester has been brought up in London with her aunt, Lady 
Susan Gresley, and her own personal attractions of wit and 
breeding have made her something of a personage, some one 
sought after, even before her book was published and earned 
a brilliant success. Lady Susan had died, and Hester had 
gone into the country to live with her clergyman brother. 
This gives Miss Cholmondeley her chance to indicate the 
contrast not only between types but between classes, and she 
profits by it with enthusiasm. It is perfectly natural that 
Hester should find the qualities which made her a personage 
in London simply ignored in the country. In London she 
is a little person with a delicate and charming humour, 
courted by the set of people who have the sense of such 
qualities ; in the country she is simply an unmarried woman, 
and in the country, as she finds to her consternation, your 
intimates are decided for you, not by affinity but by dis- 
tance ; you call your next-door neighbours by their Christian 
names. Naturally, the case is more than a little over- 
stated. Social talent finds its value in the country, as, 
for instance, Mr. George Meredith well knows; and it is 
not everybody in London who divides people into desirable 
and undesirable, according as they are agreeable or dull. 
But though no one can reasonably object to a certain 
emphasis, there is a distinction between portraiture and 
caricature. Hester is a portrait, Hester’s brother’s wife 
even is a portrait, though certainly no agreeable one, but 
Hester’s brother approaches a caricature: an effective carica- 
tare, undoubtedly, for the intolerant, narrow-minded parson 
is by no means hard to find, and views upon the Dissenters 
such as Mr. Gresley expresses are sometimes expressed ; yet 
still he is exaggerated, and, therefore, out of key with the 
rest. It is hardly conceivable that an educated man and 
a gentleman could be unaware of what was signified by 
such a success as is attributed to Hester’s first book; and 
no man knowing that would think himself at liberty to burn 
the manuscript of its successor, the book which had been 
painfully brought to birth under his uncongenial roof. Such 
a man would certainly have felt himself entitled first to read 
the manuscript when it fell into his hands, just as he would 
hold himself entitled to open and read his wife’s letters ; 
and he might very possibly feel bound to take strong 
measures expressive of his disapprobation. He might, for 
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instance, have told his sister that if the book were published 
he could no longer receive her in his house. But to stretch 
the patria potestas so far as to burn a valuable book which 
had been actually sold is a thing that no man could or 
would have done in the remotest country village. Yet the 
story hinges upon his doing so—in so far as it hinges on 
anything but the incident of the lighters. And, indeed, in 
this respect the book is inferior to ‘Diana Tempest,’ for 
whereas Diana affords a natural focus, a connecting link 
between the designs of Colonel Tempest and the designs of 
John, Rachel West, the woman whom Hugh Scarlett loves, 
divides the interest with Hester, and there is a certain want 
of unity resulting. 

But one may recognise gratefully that once these deduc- 
tions are made the book remains a clever and extremely 
interesting book. And, although Mr. Gresley’s portrait 
may be exaggerated in many details it is excellent reading. 
There is, for instance, the story of a temperance meeting 
sadly shattered by an address from Dick Vernon, the 
colonial, that endears itself to every one who has suffered 
from teetotal oratory. And the children, as everywhere 
in Miss Cholmondeley’s books, are capital. Moreover, 
the philosophy of the end is a wise and kindly philosophy 
worthy of the bishop who dictates it. The issue of the 
duel is decided halfway through the book. Lord New- 
haven waits until his anticipation verifies itself, and Hugh 
Scarlett fails to carry out the compact; then the drawer 
of the winning lot shows the doomed man how to die. 
But Hugh is held to life by his love for Rachel and his 
knowledge that the love is returned; and Rachel, like Lady 
Newhaven, believes that in the duel Lord Newhaven was the 
loser. Hugh has not the courage to undeceive her. But 
when all has seemed to settle down, and forgetfulness 
begins its work on Hugh’s light nature, a message comes 
from the dead—a letter left by Lord Newhaven to be 
delivered a month after his death to his wife. It tells her 
the secret, and arms her with a weapon, for she looks to 
Hugh to marry her; and when he refuses to do so, the 
truth is told in Rachel’s presence, and he owns to it. 
Rachel turns on her lover with terrible scorn, and he goes 
out into a hell of remorse. Then the bishop, learning the 
whole story, tells her—what Miss Cholmondeley has learnt, 
we believe, from Maeterlinck, the gentlest of modern 
apostles—the duty and the responsibility laid upon her by 
love. The man has loved her, and he has broken his death- 
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bond because of it; he has loved her, and has lied to her 
because of it; and at last, when he has her utter trust, with 
the means of successful deceit still in his grasp, he has 
reached a point at which he can lie to her no more, and he 
gives up his whole hope of happiness. Will she fail him 
now? Gradually the bishop urges upon her the truth that 
love is bound by its own insight; that she is committed, not 
to reject her lover because his act has;proved him false to the 
conception she had formed of him, but rather to labour to 
shape his life into full accord with love’s judgement of him. 
The measure of her duty is not his worthiness or unworthi- 
ness, but his need of her. And at the end Rachel consents, 
though Miss Cholmondeley does not condemn her to the 
lifelong sacrifice, but passes on Hugh a gentle sentence of 
death. 

The scene between Rachel and the bishop is a fine scene, 
and an intensely dramatic scene. At this time, when 
novelists who have any gift but that of drama are dramatising, 
or causing to be dramatised, their works, why does not Miss 
Cholmondeley write a play? A scene like that between 
John Tempest and his real father is ready for the stage. 
But one may congratulate her on possessing the power of 
invention which can compass situations that instantly stir 
us with a sense of drama; and, moreover, at least one 
admirable touch of the romantic invention may be adduced 
from ‘ Red Pottage.’? When Hugh Scarlett goes out, driven 
by all the furies, from Rachel’s bitter words, he has no clear 
thought, but only a vague prompting to find a refuge in 
death, and his feet lead him half consciously to the spot where 
a few months before he gave up his life for lost in the water 
till Lord Newhaven and another drew him out. Clearer and 
clearer the thought grows, and at last he knows where he is 
going, and runs as if to a wished goal through the bitter 
winter evening, recognising familiar landmarks by the way, 
till, as he reaches the spot, he is suddenly confronted with 
what: his madness had forgotten—the impenetrable ice. That 
is really a fine piece of divination, and we, too, like Hugh, 
forget—like him, are surprised, and are at once astonished 
and delighted by the justness of the conception. 

It will appear from what has been said that Miss Chol- 
mondeley is not in the first instance a novelist of manners. 
Her chief concern is plot and dramatic or melodramatic 
psychology. But in so far as she is a satirist—in her study, 
for instance, of the Gresleys and their neighbours the Pratts, 
or of Mrs. Loftus and her pseudo-literary coterie, and in the 
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contrast suggested between them and persons like Lord 
Newhaven, Rachel West, and the bishop, who are bound 
together not by proximity but by a community of taste 
and ideas, in a word by culture—she is making her con- 
tribution to the novel of manners, setting down as she sees 
them certain contemporary types, fashions, and societies. 
What is secondary with Miss Cholmondeley is of primary 
importance in Miss Fowler’s amazingly successful books. 
She has written three novels, and in each of them the same 
material does duty, a smartly written presentment of London 
fashionable life (as Miss Fowler conceives or knows it), and 
a contrast to this—not suggested but doubly underlined— 
which is afforded by life in a midland manufacturing 
town, called in the books Silverhampton, but fairly to be 
identified with Wolverhampton—of which place, as every 
one knows, Sir Henry Fowler is a distinguished citizen. 
And each book is held together by a single personality— 
that of a clever, shrewish young woman who alternates 
between a quiet Dissenting household and the ballrooms and 
country houses of very fine folk indeed—importing into each 
environment a point of view derived from the other. Plot 
there is none, or such a tissue of absurdities as is worse than 
none. Isabel Carnaby is a fashionable young woman who 
loses her heart to Paul Seaton, the son of a Wesleyan 
minister. They meet at a country house where Paul is act- 
ing as tutor; they become engaged, and Isabel behaves so 
unbearably to her fiancé that he breaks off the engagement 
and devotes his whole energies to literature. Six months 
later appears a novel which enjoys the success of scandal 
that is only created by a book in which characters can be 
identified. The authorship is attributed to Paul, who admits 
it ; the virtuous Wesleyan household is deeply grieved, but 
urges him to retrieve the error by a book as improving as 
the other had been demoralising, and he accepts the mission 
and becomes famous with a romance of lofty ideals. The 
only obstacle in his way is the black mark left against him 
by the first book; and at last Isabel, contrite and miserable, 
explains to Paul’s parents that she and not Paul had been 
the author of it, and so all ends happily. This is not a very 
credible story, but much more so than that of the ‘ Double 
‘Thread,’ its successor. In that a young soldier becomes 
acquainted with twin sisters, one a great heiress living luxu- 
riously in London, the other a working gentiewoman on 
holiday in a country cottage, He makes love to the poor 
one, and the rich one makes love to him; every inducement 
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is used to make him shift his allegiance, including at the 
last a charge of theft; for the poor sister has given him a 
priceless pink diamond and the rich one has lost a similar 
stone. He is much too high and noble even to ask for an 
explanation, and at last is confounded beyond measure by 
the intelligence that the twin sisters are not two but one and 
the same. His behaviour when he learns this fact is not a 
little ridiculous. Miss Fowler’s men are the most arbitrary 
inventions that we are acquainted with. In the latest of her 
books, ‘The Farringdons,’ there is a third edition of the 
same young lady, who finds herself the heiress of great iron- 
works only upon condition that the legitimate heir does not 
appear. Her lover is the manager of the works and her 
trustee. We are asked to believe that this gentleman—who 
knows himself to be the missing claimant, and who has every 
reason to believe that Elizabeth, his lifelong playmate, has a 
very great kindness for him—not merely suppresses his claim 
but actually lacks the spirit to ask the girl to marry him, 
though he is devoted to her with his whole soul. Let us 
admit that he might conceivably have refused to claim the 
inheritance ; surely even a young lady might know that if a 
man desires a woman, and sees his way to a marriage settle- 
ment that would in all ways be ideal, he does, as a rule, at 
least try his luck, even though the lady may once have 
spoken shrewishly to him. 

Nor is there, strictly speaking, any power of depicting 
character in these books. The heroine is alive undoubtedly, 
but her behaviour is unthinkable. A woman who cares for 
a man may hurt him to the heart in sheer wantonness, but 
if she does, she will always give him a chance for reconcilia- 
tion. Isabel Carnaby, it is true, does so, but Elfrida-Ethel 
is frankly impossible, and Elizabeth Farringdon not to be 
believed. As for the minor characters they are lay figures, 
and not consistent lay figures at that. There is a wicked 
old uncle in ‘The Double Thread’ who begins as if he were 
an imitation of Lord Frederick Fane in ‘ Diana Tempest,’ 
but before the book is over settles down into a philosophy 
and a vein of sentiment that would do credit to any Sunday 
school. In ‘ Isabel Carnaby’ there is an agreeable descrip- 
tion of the Seaton household, but when Isabel comes down 
to stay, Miss Fowler is so anxious to demonstrate that 
Methodists may be cultured persons with a sense of humour 
that she makes not only Paul, but his sister, say as smart 
things, and just the same sort of smart things, as the witty 
young woman from town. 
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There we come to the one quality which no one can deny 
Miss Fowler. She is really witty. Some one said of 
Voltaire that ‘ila plus que tout le monde l’esprit que tout 
‘le monde a.’ It may be said of Miss Fowler that she has 
at least as much as any contemporary of the commonest 
wit. Apt comparisons, little quaintnesses of expression, come 
as readily to her as puns or verbal antithesis. If one com- 
pares her work with a book like ‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,’ 
the advantage does not seem to a lover of literature 
to rest with the lady. Mr. Harland’s wit may be over- 
elaborate at times, but it has a grace, a charm of fancy, 
and above all an intellectual quality that mark it off as purely 
individual. Whereas when Miss Cholmondeley makes her 
heroine say of Captain Pratt that ‘he is not a bounder, but 
‘ he is on the boundary line,’ she hits upon a form of words 
that might also have occurred to Miss Fowler; and any 
bookseller will tell you that this is the wit that sells. Miss 
Fowler will give it you in any quantity; she will even explain 
it to those who are not ‘ gleg i’ the uptak.’ For instance: 


‘Mrs, Martin was an extremely amusing woman, but she herself 
had no idea of this; she imagined she was only dignified and 
edifying. She once said: “ Although my husband is a rich man and 
a county magistrate, he has the fear of the Lord before his eyes.” 
And she had no idea that there was anything humorous in this use of 
the conjunction although.” 


The story is a good story, and the trait is really illustra- 
tive. Yet surely Miss Fowler might have left us to find 
out when to laugh, and why. But she knows her public, 
and her public no more resents the explanation of a joke 
than it rebels against the sloppy repetition of the sloppy 
phrase ‘had no idea.’ Here is a more extended example of 
that brilliancy in dialogue upon which Miss Fowler’s repu- 
tation is established. 


‘“T always wonder how the women with pretty noses carry on 
their advertising department. Of course when we have good eyes 
we call attention to the same by making use of eye-service as men- 
pleasers, so to speak; and when we have good teeth we smile as often 
as is compatible with the reputation for sanity, and we frequently 
complain of the toothache.” 

‘Oh, is that your plan of campaign? I have often wondered how 
teeth as white as yours are can ache as much as you say they do; 
but now I understand it is only a ruse.” 

‘“ You misjudge me there, Aunt Caroline. I know my teeth are 
pretty, but they are merely little devils disguised as angels of light, 
for I have inherited an estate of fine and extensive achers. But you 
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haven’t yet informed me how the well-nosed women call attention to 
their stock-in-trade.” 

‘“ My dear, when the thing is as plain as the nose on your face 
it does not require any advertisement, according to proverbial 
philosophy.” 

‘“J¢ is not when it is plain that the necessity arises,” continued 
Isabel; “ but only when it is pretty.”’ 


That is undeniably witty, but also it is undeniably vulgar ; 
and this continuous crackle of petty verbal smartnesses 
wearies beyond expression. In ‘The Farringdons’ there 
are conversations—one in particular, which passes between 
a crowd of people on Lady Silverhampton’s houseboat—that 
really have a strong resemblance to the sort of nonsense 
that is talked by witty people talking nonsense. But the 
thing for which the personal charm of voice and manner 
gains a ready welcome shrinks sadly when it comes to be 
written down; the atmosphere it bloomed in has departed 
and leaves it ina chilly world. Talk is naturally loose in 
form, and requires to be braced up and to undergo a severe 
process of selection and arrangement before it will bear the 
cold light of print. So at least it seems to us, and Miss 
Fowler has no sense of literary form. In addition to that, 
she makes her characters mouthpieces for ex cathedra 
utterances upon art, literature, morals, religion, and theo- 
logy. The utterances are well meant; Miss Fowler is only 
too conscious of her responsibilities as a teacher ; but they 
evince a lamentable crudeness of intelligence. In the 
beginning of ‘The Farringdons’ we are particularly occu- 
pied with Elizabeth’s research into the basis of revealed 
religion under the guidance of an agreeable young sceptic. 
It is to be hoped that faith will never encounter a more 
formidable adversary. One may skip all this, but it is im- 
possible not to be annoyed by the touch of false tragedy 
when we read how this same amateur inquirer finds himself 
converted to a faith in immortality by the death of his 
little son and the longing it breeds, yet unable to convert 
again the foolish little wife whom (in default of Elizabeth) 
he has married and perverted. 

Perhaps all this criticism amounts merely to an assertion 
that Miss Fowler is young and not very fully educated (she is 
capable, for instance, of writing ‘euphony ’ when she means 
‘euphemism’). But we are considering her as an artist, 
and as an artist she is liable to the reproach of ignoring her 
own limitations. And her wit is a snare to her. ‘ Dear 
‘ friend, let us never try to be funny,’ remarks a character 
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in ‘ The Farringdons.’ Miss Fowler should write up over her 
work-table, ‘ Dear friend, let us never try to be too funny.’ The 
Silverhampton picnic is an awful example. Also the desire 
for antithesis natural to a wit betrays her into sad faults of 
taste. A lady at Silverhampton ‘ went to sleep one night 
‘ ina land whose stones are of iron, and awoke next morning 
‘in a country whose pavements are of gold.’ That is bad 
enough. But when Elizabeth has found out through 
her lover’s all but mortal illness the act of self-abnegation 
to which she has owed her wealth, there is a worse lapse. 
She comes to his bedside to tell him that she loves him and 
has always loved him. 

‘ “ How did you find it out, my dearest?” he asked at last. 

‘“ Through finding out that you loved me. It seems to me that 
my love was always lying in the bank at your account; but until you 
gave a cheque for it you couldn’t get at it. And the cheque was my 
knowing that you cared for me.”’ 

No doubt he is her trustee, and the association of ideas 
may be held to have suggested the metaphor; but a young 
lady who could be so ingenious at such a moment would 
surely be a strange animal. 

Success which overshadows the merit of other and finer 
writers naturally prejudices a lover of literature against the 
successful one, and we may be unfair to Miss Fowler. We 
cannot take her picture of society seriously ; she knows not 
enough of life or of the world. But she is witty, she is 
shrewd, and she may live to be more discriminating in her 
selection of epigrams; and if she is wise she will return to 
the genuine sources of her talent. By far the best thing in 
her books is the study of Martha, the old servant in the 
Seaton household—a character who gives her creator fair 
claim to rank not merely as a wit, but as a humourist. It 
is a depressing circumstance that Miss Fowler’s books have 
certainly not improved as they went on—in this respect or 
in any other. In ‘The Double Thread’ a very dull old 
gardener afforded comic relief with Malapropisms; in ‘ The 
‘ Farringdons’ a couple of old women made a chorus of little 
attraction. However, Miss Fowler is assured of a huge 
popularity, probably for the term of her literary life. ‘Io 
compare her with a genuine artist like Miss Broughton 
would be an injustice to both ladies, but Miss Fowler has 
the immediate vogue that goes to the chronicler of momen- 
tary phases. 

As to Miss Cholmondeley it is more difficult to forecast 
the future. Her work has a fine intellectual distinction, 
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and, as we have shown, unusual constructive power, yet 
somehow one cannot look forward confidently to any such 
advance as would give her a permanent place in literature. 
Still we recognise gratefully that her books are not only 
pleasant to read, but are likely to exercise a salutary influence 
on morals and manners, for they are written by a woman 
who is evidently in touch, socially and intellectually, with 
the best culture of the day. Her philosophy of conduct and 
opinion is not paraded in detached passages, but it underlies 
the whole texture of her work, and there is nothing cheap 


or secondhand about it; such as it is, it is genuinely 
assimilated. 
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Art. XI.—See Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, January 14, 1900, 
and English Newspapers. 


N° that we are in a position to sum up the broad 
conclusions to be drawn from the Boer War it will 
be well to carry our minds back to the period which followed 
the week of disasters—the time which included the three 
failures of Magersfontein, of Stormberg, and of Colenso. 
The change in the situation which has taken place since 
then can hardly be better illustrated than by quoting the 
language of an experienced and able foreign officer, who just 
about that time contributed to the pages of the ‘ Berliner 
‘ Lokal-Anzeiger ’ an estimate of our prospects in the cam- 
paign. Just five months after the article was written, 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria were in our 
hands. We are not prepared to make ourselves responsible 
for the quotation which Major-General von Schmeling makes 
from an alleged conversation of Lord Kitchener’s. Lord 
Kitchener, like most public men, has been often made to 
say many things which he never uttered; but the words 
attributed to him were a very natural text for General von 
Schmeling to take under the circumstances. We think we 
shall do our readers a service by giving a free translation 
of the substance of this interesting article and by then 
inquiring how it has happened that this shrewd observer 
so completely miscalculated the conditions of the war. 

The general is an officer on the active list of the German 
army, and in selecting his article as a test specimen of much 
of the criticism which has passed current abroad and at 
home we do so because it attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, because the writer, from his position, is 
more worthy of the expenditure of ammunition than any 
other of the critics we have read, and because it is easy, from 
the form the article took, to bring it to the test of facts. Our 
home critics are exceedingly fond of making loose statements 
on which they found elaborate arguments. When brought 
to book as to their facts, they maintain their conclusions and 
take refuge in the well-worn plea that if the facts do not 
support them it is so much the worse for the facts. 

Whether Lord Kitchener ever used the words or not, there 
can be no doubt that on January 14, when the article was 
written, the ‘cart’ was sticking ‘in the mud.’ It will be 
seen that it was the purpose of General von Schmeling to 
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demonstrate that not all the Queen’s horses and all the 
Queen’s men could ever draw it out again. If an English- 
man were to attempt to set forth the difficulties of the 
problem which then lay before us he might be suspected of 
desiring only to magnify the achievement now that it has 
been accomplished. General Schmeling cannot be suspected 
of any such purpose. We do not attribute to him the 
least malevolence towards England as a cause of his mis- 
take. We believe him to hav been partly deceived by a 
misunderstanding of the English Army and of the strength 
of the British Empire such as at the time was almost 
universal upon the Continent. It would hardly be unfair 
to say that almost all his mistakes were borrowed from 
English sources, though no doubt the imperfect information 
which reached the Continent tended to magnify these 
causes of error. Some of the points of his indictment are 
true, and ought not to be forgotten in the triumph of the 
sequel. In reading his comments it is well to bear in mind 
that, though the estimate he attributes to Lord Kitchener 
of £150,000’ as required to finish the war by the end of the 
present year has been very greatly exceeded by the numbers 
that have been landed in South Africa, that fact does not 
cover his necessary retreat from an untenable position. 
His whole point consisted in showing that the British 
Empire had not resources in men or material that would 
enable us to bring the struggle to a triumphant conclusion 
either in one year from January 14, 1900, or in any time 
at all. 

Let us with this preface now allow General von Schmeling 
to speak for himself. There is, we think, only one point 
in the paper that requires to be cleared up by recalling the 
historical facts. He is writing just when Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener had been sent for to take up the direction 
of affairs. He refers to certain expected raids of the Boers 
across the Tugela. These must not be confused with the 
actual invasion of Natal by the Boers which considerably 
preceded the battle of Colenso. It refers only to certain 
attempted movements which never attained to any im- 
portance, and were easily repulsed by Sir Redvers Buller :— 

‘«The cart sticks in the mud!” With these words 
General Kitchener is said to have characterised the posi- 
tion in South Africa. He is also said to have added, 
“We shall accustom our troops to another way of fight- 
“ing, and within a year and with 150,000 men we shall 
“succeed.” Yes, indeed, the cart sticks thoroughly in the 
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mud—sticks there finally, as we shall see. The first period 
of the war ended after heavy losses with the investment of 
the English frontier troops in Mafeking, Kimberley, and 
Ladysmith ; the second period ended when the attempts at 
relief and an offensive war against the Orange Free State 
had been repelled with heavy losses. Instead of offensive 
plans, the protection of the communications with the base 
and the bringing up of reinforcements will completely 
occupy the commanders and headquarters for a while. The 
English army is scattered thus: part is south of Kim- 
berley, another part to the south of Colesberg, a third at 
Dordrecht, while the main army is north of Durban. If we 
made this distribution in Europe, 10,000 to 15,000 men 
would be arrayed in West Switzerland, the same number 
in Piedmont and Lombardy respectively, the other half of 
the forces in Carinthia, and the four detachments would 
have Munich (Pretoria) as the object of their common 
operations. Only a complete under-estimate of the strength 
of the opponent can account for such dispositions. 

‘«Our troops will get accustomed to another way of 
“ fighting.” Not the least doubt about it. The brigades, 
on their own initiative, will not attack in the same way as 
on the Modder and Tugela; but how are they to make 
matters better and use their own power effectively? For 
this training in time of peace and the teaching staff do not 
exist at present. The bivouac in face of the enemy is not 
a drill-ground. 

‘The English officer at the front does not know of anv 
danger for himself when he is in a fight, but he has now 
been taught how to look round—how to find the right 
moment, the right place for his independent action as his 
own particular contribution to the operations as a whole. 
The commanders lack practice in the commanding of troops. 
If in a peace manceuvre a commander of a Prussian detach- 
ment took up a position with his batteries 880 yards from 
the hostile riflemen, if the commander of a battalion march- 
ing in column allowed himself to be covered by hostile 
infantry fire, if a major of cavalry did not, quite on his own 
responsibility, protect the nearest infantry and artillery, if 
he did not inform them, if he did not send perpetual reports 
to them—these gentlemen, especially if the offence were 
repeated, would be placed where, in war, they could not do 
any damage; for it is well known that defective handling 
of troops in drill and manceuvring is always repeated in 
warfare. If a modern training for fighting is not possessed 
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by the troops at all, it is impossible to make up for it ina 
war, as the English learnt during the American War of 
Independence. 

‘The battalions who have paid dear for their wisdom 
will go more cautiously into a second fight, and the 
fresh battalions will do the same after them. The conse- 
quences will be much firing at long distances, wasting of 
ammunition, and minimum losses for the adversary. Firing 
and hitting at long ranges require training, indeed, just as 
much as does getting near enough to the enemy before 
firing, and of this English infantry have no idea, according 
to their own and their enemy’s war reports. Nor will they 
learn it in this campaign, because it requires a detailed, 
minute training of the soldiers and an education of the 
officers, such as may enter into their very flesh and blood in a 
decade, but not in a few weeks. A frontal fight will not be 
successful in Africa until the artillery has prepared the 
ground to such an extent that the assailing infantry has 
only, when they attack, to find out any men who may be 
still concealed in a few places on the other side. 

‘Infantry and artillery will fulfil this task even with their 
present training for war, as soon as they have learnt how to 
help one another out of sore straits. But in South Africa, 
as elsewhere, he will win the day who, at the decisive point, 
brings forward the last battalion, and the long, thin lines of 
the Boer riflemen will be forced to a rapid retreat by a well- 
directed attack on their flank, similar to that in the Soudan. 
Yes, it is a pity that it is more easy to say that than to 
carry it out. Things have turned out to be even more difti- 
cult for the English cavalry. It would be different if dash- 
ing charges would do—if there were no need for their 
supporting the other arms. But in South Africa, in scout- 
ing, such as is their duty everywhere, they have to make up 
for a quite inadequate supply of maps. How can they, then, 
enable the commander to make his dispositions for many 
days in advance, according to the sketches and reports 
which are made as a result of their reconnaissances? How 
far the officers and non-commissioned officers are capable 
of fulfilling this task we are not able to say, but certainly 
the squadrons have not in them that high indispensable 
percentage of educated men who have been carefully 
trained for such service, a shortcoming to which General 
Gatacre may, perhaps, attribute his bad success. Such 
leaders of patrols cannot be trained offhand, during a cam- 
paign. 
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‘The nature of the country makes the task of the cavalry 
difficult ; and if their patrols see and report correctly, the 
position of things will have altered when the reports reach 
the commander, because the adversary has meanwhile ridden 
away, and will appear again at some distant point. Against 
this a few squadrons are of no avail; numerous regiments 
are required, such as cover the country for a great distance 
with their patrols, keep touch with the enemy, threaten him 
in the rear—which, in a word,* cope with him. But for 
this the necessary number of regiments is wanting, and this 
shortcoming is one of the reasons why the cart sticks so deeply 
in the mud. The 10,000 English peasant boys who, according 
to the statements in the papers, will be imported as troopers 
from England into South Africa, will much increase the 
percentage of the sick, prisoners, and other losses ; at best, 
they might be employed as troops on lines of communica- 
tion, and to screen the march of columns. 

*« With 150,000 men we may succeed within a year.” 

‘We shall see! (Vedremo.) For the present we shall first 
try to understand where the reinforcements arriving up to 
the end of February could be placed. 

‘In the east? This would show the intention to relieve 
Ladysmith, and to march towards Pretoria through a moun- 
tainous, rugged country, which is strongly intersected by 
obstructions and poor in roads. The Boers would have 
the ground suitable to them, where with hundreds they can 
stop thousands. Even if, after heavy losses, superior num- 
bers had slowly pushed them back, the English would 
some day find themselves before the works of Pretoria, 
which are not to be taken by assault, and they would be 
surrounded on all sides by the Boers, who, in their own 
country, are capable of doing double work. 

‘ Perhaps the annexation of Delagoa Bay might be planned, 
but it would have no effect on the result of the former 
operation, for the protection of the one line of posts from 
Durban would have absorbed so large a part of the army 
of operation that not a single man could be spared for a 
second line of posts. Even without this second line, the 
position of the English army before Pretoria would be 
serious enough. 

‘Suppose they set out with 100,000 men from Ladysmith, 
they would count before Pretoria scarcely more than 70,000 
combatants, of whom 20,000 to 30,000 men would be stationed 
before the fortress, so that for other offensive operations 
only 40,000 to 50,000 men would be left, and to these the 
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Boers would oppose the same number under much more 
favourable circumstances. 

‘The despatch of the reinforcements to the east is, there- 
fore, little probable, unless the relief of Ladysmith be con- 
sidered a matter of honour and it be intended to advance 
into the Orange Free State instead of into the Transvaal. 
This operation would, however, finally have to be concluded 
before Pretoria, and it would not offer much better chances 
than the other. 

‘ Will the reinforcements move up from the south? From 
the three ports—East London, Prince Alfred, Port Eliza- 
beth—three railways lead to Burghersdorp-Middelburg, 
thence two railways cross the Orange River to Spring, and 
thence one railway goes by Bloemfontein to Pretoria. The 
country does not offer anything like the difficulties of the 
eastern campaign. The Orange River will have to be 
crossed after serious fighting. On the other side is broken 
and much intersected hilly ground. Three main roads lead 
to Bloemfontein, which in the south are at least 31 to 37 
miles (50 to 60 kilométres) distant from one another. 

‘If, therefore, all the reinforcements were placed in the 
south, if from the east three-fourths of the troops now there 
were brought up, then on each of the above roads 40,000 
men could advance. The Boers might check these on the 
march, without, however, stopping them, so that by the 
middle of the year the occupation of the Orange State might 
be effected. 

‘Then, of course, the offensive against Pretoria would have 
co follow, with all the difficulties above described and with 
the understanding that 150,000 men was too small a number 
from the very beginning. 

‘Even in the Orange State the advance would not be a 
mere route march, and the English corps will require all the 
resources which modern warfare makes indispensable. We 
reckon amongst others: four battalions of pioneers, two 
railway battalions, four pontoon-bridge trains, four telegraph 
detachments, four balloon detachments, four bakery detach- 
ments. Add to these an immense number of ambulances, 
ammunition columns, provision columns, the waggon train 
(? Fuhrpark), siege train, and a great reserve of engines, 
waggons, and railway materials. If we think of the fact 
that all these impedimenta and these special services must 
be brought from England, that few or no depdéts at all exist 
for them, that there is a want of men of military training 
and of officers and of experienced officials in the service— 
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we can form a partial idea how these various bodies will 
look when Kaffirs take the place of commissariat soldiers, 
when undisciplined and untrained militiamen are in charge 
of this rabble, who, when in presence of any Boer patrol, 
would cut the traces and run away. 

‘To place the reinforcements in the west and to force the 
railway De Aar-Kimberley-Buluwayo as a line of operation 
is out of the question on account of the bad conditions of 
the road and because the railway passes by the two hostile 
capitals at distances of 154 and 275 miles (140 and 250 kilo- 
métres) respectively ; moreover, the English have probably 
had up to the present time such an unsatisfactory experience 
of the result of dividing their forces that we cannot suppose 
they would send their reinforcements to the east and the 
south at the same time. 

‘Whatever resolution the English headquarters may have 
taken concerning the operations after the arrival of the re- 
inforcements, these operations could hardly be undertaken 
before the end of February if it be the fact that the 7th Divi- 
sion did not leave England before January 11. Until then 
the initiative will remain with the Boers, and everything 
points to their making good use of their chances. 

‘In the east the English main army is still near the Tugela 
river. For weeks they have not been disturbed there by the 
Boers. Taking into account the cautious leadership of the 
Boers up to the present time, we may assume that all their 
forces not otherwise employed have been concentrated. 
Further, since the arrival of Boer detachments to the south 
of the Tugela has been recently reported to London we may 
also treat it as a fact that this concentration has been 
already completed. Within eight days we ought to know 
the effect of these movements, because General Buller must 
now either fight his way back to Durban or cut his way 
through by an attack. 

‘ Such enforced fights are always attended by bad results. 
They will be all the more disastrous to an army which has 
only had up to the present ill success, one which, owing to 
the tropical heat, will not have gained in energy. 

‘If in these operations General Buller suffers a decisive 
reverse, the cart will stick deeper in the mud than ever. 
For what reason have we to believe that after such defeat 
the turbulence among the Cape Boers will not break out into 
fierce flames and that England will not then have to subdue 
the Cape Colony as well as the Free State? and for all that 
certainly a year is not sufficient. 
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‘In the south, at Dordrecht and Colesberg, in the west, at 
Kimberley, matters are more favourable for the English 
divisions. Here they are, it is true, surrounded by smaller 
Boer detachments, whose tactics lead us to the conclusion 
that they are only meant to threaten and to occupy the 
enemy and to avoid any decisive action; but no serious 
danger for the moment exists in those quarters for the 
English. 

‘But let us even suppose that a destiny favourable to 
England should protect all her various detachments in 
Africa, and that the reinforcements should join them, the 
success of her arms would not yet be guaranteed at all. 
From 60,000 well-mounted Boers and 60 well-served and 
horsed pieces of ordnance ten martial bodies can be formed, 
which, like swarms of wasps, will fall upon the enemy’s 
front, flank, and rear, and, owing to their knowledge of the 
ground, disappear without leaving a trace when the state of 
things becomes critical. Such action produces every day 
losses in men and material for the opponent, small in them- 
selves, but such as in the course of weeks and months con- 
siderably thin the “‘ cadres.” These are the more appreciable 
because the necessity for being on the alert reduces the 
vigour of both man and animal. Should a lengthened 
cessation in the supply of provisions—which is not im- 
probable—occur during this period the position might 
become more serious than ever before. If the Cape Boers 
wait for this moment, and then make up their minds to 
armed action, the progress of the English towards Pretoria 
would terminate as once did that of the French against 
Moscow. 

‘General Kitchener is said to have called the waging of 
war a thankless enterprise, and in his case he is ominously 
right! England intended to make an expedition against 
the Transvaal like that of the Soudan or of Afghanistan, 
and now she is committed to a serious campaign for which 
she has neither sufficient troops nor material; and so the 
d—-—l1 may draw the cart out of the mud.’ * 


So far the indictment. Why is it that appearances so 
deceived a competent critic? Why is it that the cart did 
not stick fast in the mud finally and for ever? Why is it that 
if Lord Kitchener anticipated that the war would be over in 





* Translation from the ‘ Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger,’ Beiblatt, Sunday, 
January 14, 1900. 
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a year he only erred in giving it too long a period, and that 
at the amplest allowance five months sufficed from that date 
to bring about the fall of both Bloemfontein and Pretoria, 
the very incidents which the writer himself fixes as the un- 
attainable end of the war? There are certain obvious 
factors in the case that have been so often enlarged upon 
that they scarcely require to be repeated were it not that 
it were deeply ungrateful not to acknowledge them. 

The masterly skill with which Lord Roberts applied the 
strength that was at his disposal enforces again the truth of 
Napoleon’s saying, that ‘in war men are nothing, a man is 
‘everything.’ The next element on which no foreigner 
could have counted was the enthusiasm of the whole Empire 
and the supply which that enthusiasm furnished, both from 
the colonies and from home, of men as well accustomed as 
the Boers themselves to the conditions of a wild country life, 
and of those more educated men in the ranks which it was 
natural that a Prussian officer should regard as the exclusive 
possession of a compulsory and universal service. The 
cavalry regiments which he assumed that we did not possess 
in fact appeared in the field in far larger numbers than he 
had anticipated as possible. They were supplemented by 
immense bodies of the best kind of mounted infantry, sup- 
plied by our home and colonial yeomanry. The whole 
course of the war has tended to show that mounted in- 
fantry alone were no match for the combined power of 
cavalry, horse artillery, and mounted infantry each working 
together in their proper sphere, the mounted infantry 
transported as rapidly as the Boers, in order, like the Boers, 
to fight on foot, the cavalry moving more rapidly than the 
mounted infantry or Boers, and supreme whenever they 
could catch the Boers, as they often did, mounted like them- 
selves, or could draw them off by outflanking attacks, 
especially threatening their horses; the horse artillery able 
to manceuvre as rapidly as the cavalry themselves, and to 
afford assistance to either mounted infantry or cavalry. 

It is rather remarkable that even at that date—when many 
of our less informed and more hysterical papers at home 
were agitated by a conviction that our artillery, because it had 
been undoubtedly outranged by some of the Boer guns, had 
therefore proved its inferiority in point of armament to them— 
no word on that subject finds its place in this elaborate in- 
dictment. General Schmeling no doubt understood what 
those reckless critics did not, that a gun may well have a 
superior range to another and yet be an inferior weapon. 
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He at all events shows, as was to be expected, that he very 
clearly understands that the question of the power of artillery 
depends on its concentration at the right point at the right 
time, and that, until that employment was given to it, it 
was useless to discuss the quality of the armament as a 
serious factor in the war. 

Next, however, in importance as regards the power of 
England comes his calculation that, seeing that all the vast 
amount of special services and special material that will be 
required for the army in the field will have to be trans- 
ported from England, it will be impossible for such a 
campaign to be carried out. The cart, for lack of them, 
will still stick in the mud. The answer under this head is 
complete. All, and far more than all, that he calculates as 
necessary has been transported to the shores of Africa and 
moved up to the front. Never in any campaign, as we now 
have testimony upon testimony, have the medical supplies, 
medical comforts, and medical care for sick and wounded 
been provided in such ample profusion at so great a distance 
from home for so large an army. From the point of view 
under which we are now discussing the question the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s statements does 
not affect it. The Government may not have seen fit to 
send as many lady nurses as it was advisable that they 
should have sent. There is no doubt that if that prove to 
be true it was due to an error in judgement and not to a 
deficiency in the supply. Jf in Bloemfontein any medical 
stores were deficient it was due to the combined effect of a 
sudden outbreak of typhoid consequent upon the conditions 
of the campaign, and to a temporary breakdown of the rail- 
way at the moment when that epidemic was at its worst. 
It was not in any sense due to a deficiency of resources in 
Britain either in what was needed or in the organisation for 
delivering it at the front. It was a deplorable incident of 
the campaign. It represented no failure which greater re- 
sources in men or material could have warded off. Great 
rivers have had to be bridged; smaller bridges innumer- 
able have had to be restored. These restorations have 
all been made with a marvellous rapidity, and, while 
necessarily the delay involved in replacing such great struc- 
tures as those over the Orange River and the Modder 
have affected for a time the movements of the Army, 
the ordiuary repair of railways and their protection from 
destruction after they have been repaired has been a 
triumph alike of engineering skill, of mechanical re- 
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sources, and of skilful organisation. Despite General 
Schmeling’s positive prediction to the contrary, the line by 
Kimberley to Buluwayo has been seized, repaired, and pro- 
tected, and our troops have crossed from that western side 
completely over to Bloemfontein, to Johannesburg, and to 
Pretoria at four several points and at four different periods. 
Whereas he looked upon the guarding of the one short 
line from Durban to Pretoria as sure so completely to 
exhaust our army in its defence that only a small remnant 
would be available for his assumed siege of Pretoria, we 
have seized and then guarded not only that little line but 
the two great trunk-lines by Bloemfontein and by Kimberley 
and all the feeders from East London and Port Elizabeth. 
The enemy have attempted against us every form of injury 
that he imagined. In one or two minor instances they 
have been successful in injuring the railway, both by 
treacherously devised collisions, by local surreptitious 
attempts, and in one recent instance by outwitting and 
evading the troops assigned for the protection of the line, 
Taken as a whole, their efforts have been signal failures. 
‘The ordinary railway lines—which, to do them justice, the 
Boers very effectually broke up in their retreat—have been 
repaired almost as fast as the army required them for 
supply. One most serious injury was inflicted upon us by 
a Boer surprise—the capture, namely, near Jacobsdal, of 
the convoy which had been made ready for providing the 
forage and food for the great movement for the relief of 
Kimberley, the captures of Cronje and of Bloemfontein. 
As a result of that loss and of the severe exertions entailed 
upon horses and transport animals working without forage, 
our cavalry, mounted infantry, and artillery, as well as 
most of the transport, was from the time of Lord Roberts’s 
arrival in Bloemfontein practically destroyed as a mobile 
force. The Boers took full advantage of their opportunity, 
and the disasters of Hornspruit and of Reddersburg were, 
whatever local mistakes may have contributed to bring 
them about, the direct consequence of that great mis- 
fortune. It is safe to say that it was a disaster of such 
a kind that Lerd Roberts’s resolution in carrying out his 
original enterprise for the relief of Kimberley and the 
subsequent operations was one of the boldest ever under- 
taken in war. Had he allowed himself to be frightened off 
by the risks and actual disaster to which the mounted arms 
on which he especially depended were really exposed, the 
transformation-scene, which he in fact effected in the whole 
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character of the campaign, could not have been brought 
about. Nevertheless, on the other hand, it is true also that 
this tremendous loss of material resources at one of the 
early stages of the campaign, to which our German general 
looked forward when he wrote had not entered into his cal- 
culations, and that had he known of it he would have assumed 
it as certain that those material resources of Britain, which 
he looked upon as altogether inadequate without that mis- 
fortune, must have even more completely broken down than 
he had anticipated. In fact, however, the provision made 
by the organisation in England behind the army in the field 
had been so complete that the severe losses entailed by this 
great catastrophe were replaced with a delay which was 
little more than that necessarily due to the great obstruc- 
tion to the sending forward of fresh supplies of animals, 
occasioned by the effective destruction of the bridge over the 
Orange River. This could not have been secured had it not 
been the case that just about twice as many animals were 
sent by the home organisation from all parts of the world 
to South Africa as were asked for from that country. From 
the point of view, therefore, which we are now specially 
discussing—that of the material war-resources of Great 
Britain as made available in South Africa—the disaster only 
increases the stringency of the proof that General von 
Schmeling completely underrated our capacity for the de- 
livery in South Africa of the needed resources. 

But, as is natural in the work of a man trained in the 
experience of previous wars, so far as these may be learnt 
from their history, there is another reason why our critic 
is convinced that the cart must stick in the mud for 
ever. He knows how in all wars the attrition, which takes 
place from disease produced by inevitable exposure to un- 
healthy conditions, by the using up of men for all sorts of 
necessary duties, and the numbers temporarily hors de 
combat as a result of minor engagements, tends to reduce 
the strength of cadres, so that after a few weeks’ or months’ 
campaigning the company, which according to its paper- 
strength should be 100 strong, in fact numbers only fifty, 
and the squadron that should have 120 mounted men cannot 
turn out with sixty. The Wellington Despatches from the 
Peninsula are full of such statements as this: ‘You reckon 
* that I have 60,000 men in the field, but I can muster on 
‘ parade only 30,000.’ This is the common experience of 
all wars—French, German, English, and other. Seeing, 
therefore, that our German critic was in these matters 
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deriving his impressions from English sources, and that he 
was informed by Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, accepted, as he knew, as great authorities by 
the public in such matters, that we had no reserves whatever 
behind the army in the field, what could he do but assume, 
as he does, that in this war our cadres would be finally and 
utterly depleted, that we might talk of squadrons, bat- 
teries, and battalions, but that they would be mere names ? 
We had put, he was told, all our ‘reserves’ into the field to 
make up our first line. We had no means of keeping our 
strength at its proper figure. It may be doubted whether 
reports of the despatch of ships from England with rein- 
forcements for the several battalions, batteries, and squad- 
rons, have during the war reached General von Schmeling 
with sufficient regularity to startle his self-complacency 
in this matter. Week by week, month by month, they 
have been reported. They must have been read by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and our other 
heaven-born and infallible critics. No one word has issued 
from any of them admitting that they have been in this 
matter wholly and merely wrong and that they are the 
source of these errors of our foreign critics. How com- 
pletely wrong they have been it is easy to show by a special 
example. It happens that, at a dinner of the ‘ Unfted 
‘Club’ early in the year, Mr. Arnold-Forster made a 
speech in which, in order to show how hopelessly rotten our 
system of providing an army for the field was, he selected as 
a test-specimen one battalion which he knew exceptionally 
well—the Irish Rifles. The battalion went out 874 strong. 
It was made up to war-strength by adding from the terri- 
torial system 210 men. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s point was, 
that there it was, and that that was the end of what we 
could do for it. All its reserves were used up. No more 
could be sent. What has, in fact, occurred is, that suc- 
cessive drafts have reached it of 500 to replace the casual- 
ties of the Stormberg disaster, of 100 to allow for normal 
waste, and of 382 to replace the casualties of Redders- 
burg. Thus in all 1,866 men have been sent out for this 
one battalion. All of them were over 20 years of age. 
All of them were trained men. All of them came in 
regular course from the territorial system. What has 
happened with this battalion has happened normally with 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry units. We select it only 
because Mr. Arnold-Forster himself chose it as a crucial 
test of the unimpeachable accuracy of his own assertions. 
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The fact that these things are so, and not as the German 
was led by his English advisers to imagine them, is another 
and a very important reason why the cart has not continued 
to stick in the mud. 

How stupendous has been the amount of material that 
has been delivered in South Africa may be judged from this, 
that over 170 millions of small-arm ammunition have been 
sent out; that for the various artillery weapons there have 
been sent 


Over 105,000 rounds for the 12-pounder horse artillery gun 


= 330,000 ,, »,  15-pounder field gun 
a 30,000 __,, »  9-in. howitzer 
'. 20,000 sg, »  o-in. gun 
Nearly 21,000 __,, » 47 gun 
- 380,000 __,, » ‘pom-pom’ (37 millimétres) 


But this comprises only the actual supply of ammunition. 
In addition to this, clothing has been sent to the following 
amounts :— 


Drab suits an much over 200,000 
Khaki suits he .» about 80,000 
Boots (pairs) ... oes ». over 370,000 
Woollen drawers oan =e » 400,000 
Jerseys ... . eve eee » 200,000 
Worsted socks .. ; 5» 850,000 


Cotton socks ... «2 ..  , 170,000 
Flannel belts . - eee » 400,000 
Flannel shirts ... — ose » 900,000 


Then, besides those taken with men or horses, there have 
been sent, as general stores, 


Circular tents... ove vee « 18,000 (or there- 
abouts) 

Blankets... ne ae we over 420,000 
Waterproof sheets oe ven » 300,000 
Camp kettles fe ine ss 37,000 
Horse rugs ee bes ... about 100,000 
Sets of ten or six span mule 

harness ees ove .+» nearly 6,000 


Of food the proportions have been even more gigantic, 
though immense quantities have been collected in the 
country itself. The following figures will give some idea of 
what these amounted to. There were fifty-eight different 
items at least, comprising meat, bacon, cheese, pea soup, 
rations of meat with vegetables, emergency rations, bis- 
cuit, yeast, groceries of all kinds—tea, coffee, chocolate, 
sugar, and the like—compressed vegetables, rice, lime-juice, 
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rum, jam and marmalade, extract of meat, bovril, Brand’s 
essence, brandy, calf’s-foot jelly, champagne, claret, roast 
fowl, port wine, condensed milk, soups, sparklets, stout, 
whisky, carbolic acid, chloride of lime, disinfecting powder, 
izal, alum, tobacco, tin-opening knives. While the total 
weight of these has exceeded, exclusive of the forage, 
80,000,000 pounds, some estimate may be formed of the 
difficulties of package, examination, and transport, from the 
fact that they included 622,000 bottles of different kinds. 
The preserved meat alone from home and foreign ports 
weighed 20,500,000 pounds, the jam and marmalade 
10,000,000 pounds, the biscuit 27,000,000 pounds, tobacco 
1,500,000 pounds. The forage—hay, oats, bran, compressed 
forage—sent in addition to the above bas weighed nearly 
79,000 tons from English ports and 154,000 tons from foreign 
and colonial ports. 

Instead of the one ‘siege train’? which seemed indis- 
pensable to General Schmeling, we have sent two powerful 
armaments of that kind. The Boers have found it prudent 
not to allow our siege-guns to try the strength of the fortifi- 
cations on which for years, under the advice of the best 
European engineers, they have been expending large sums 
raised in the main from the taxation of the vast 
wealth of the Uitlanders. Like Captain Cuttle’s coon, 
as soon as these works, which have so much impressed 
General von Schmeling’s imagination, have been exposed 
to danger from our siege artillery they have cried at once, 
‘Don’t shoot, Captain, I’ll come down.’ Meantime our 
ignorant and contemptible officers, from Baden-Powell 
downwards, everywhere, where they have thrown them- 
selves into undefended places, all the temporary fortifications 
of which they have had to construct on their own best 
judgement, have held out against that overwhelming 
and superior artillery of the Boers of which we have heard 
so much. That introduces the other side of General 
Schmeling’s charges. Hitherto we have been dealing with 
specific facts about which there can be no dispute. The 
war has not in any sense whatever taken the course which 
General yon Schmeling predicted for it. The things which 
he said would prove impossible for us have been done. 
The resources which he said did not exist and could 
not be transported have been delivered in the field. They 
have, so far at least as concerns the administrative depart- 
ments in the field—transport and supply for ammunition 
and food, engineering work, and more especially railway 
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work—been admittedly admirably handled. Perhaps it is 
now hardly too much to appeal to a man of General 
von Schmeling’s experience and inquire whether these vast 
resources could have been organised, collected, and regularly 
despatched, partly from home, partly from all parts of the 
habitable globe, if there had existed that complete want of 
competent officers which he supposes to exist among us. 
The appeal in his case is more likely to be effective than in 
that of some of our critics nearer home, who do not 
understand as well as he does the difficulties of the task 
that has been surmounted. We are very far from wishing 
to be hard upon him himself, but, as he has pointed out 
how severe and strict is the German system as compared 
with our own, there is one point in ours to which it may 
be well to draw his attention. We too have, with such 
facilities as have hitherto been granted us in the way of 
working over ground and other matters, practical and 
theoretical tests applied before an officer is allowed to be 
promoted from rank to rank. The German staff system is 
perhaps rather more than our own based upon a display of 
an officer’s competence in the matter of practical studies 
produced in the form of essays, appreciations of a situation 
and the like. Most of our examinations require the use of 
troops on ground, but we do employ the essay test, or some- 
thing like it, more especially for staff officers. Speaking from 
some knowledge of these tests we can say unhesitatingly that 
if an officer of any rank in our army so completely failed to 
diagnose an assigned problem as General von Schmeling has 
done he would be in a perilous position. He has failed ade- 
quately to collect hisevidence. He has gone to wrong sources 
for his information. He has applied to his work the severe 
test of the fulfilment of prediction dependent on the accuracy 
of his facts and the correctness of his reasoning from them, 
and the test condemns him. 

Having said so much, and with such an example before 
us, we may freely admit that we have not succeeded in 
eliminating during peace time possible errors of human 
judgement during war. General von Schmeling is, no 
doubt, much too close a student of the Franco-German War 
of 1870 not to be as well aware as we are that that very perfect 
organisation which von Moltke created did not succeed in 
eliminating such errors either in the higher or the lower ranks. 
It is a dream which has arisen in Germany during thirty years 
of peace that it is possible to secure that result by selections 
made in peace time. The British army, which during those 
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years has been fighting at least thirty several wars of more 
or less gravity and under every variety of conditions, has no 
such delusions. At this moment we have on our hands 
three struggles, each involving different conditions—those of 
China, South Africa, and Ashanti. Within the year we 
have had a fourth, quite unlike any of the others— 
that which the Sirdar, now in England, Sir F. Wingate, 
brought to a triumphant conclusion by the capture of the 
Khalifa. We do not put this forward as merely and only 
an advantage which the British army possesses over the 
German. There are two sides to it. It is quite certain 
that we have an enormously larger body of officers than 
they have to whom the conditions of rough campaigning, 
the looking after their men in the field, and the general 
organisation for food and ammunition supply under the 
rough circumstances of field work, not to mention shot and 
shell fired in anger, are familiar. The very existence of 
this factor is ignored by General von Schmeling, as is 
the considerable body of non-commissioned officers and men 
of similar experience whom we have, and of whom they 
have hardly one. On the other hand, there is truth in 
Trochu’s saying that it is peace time that makes armies 
and war that injures them. Our own army, which 
perhaps more than most learns only by experience, is apt, 
in every war into which it enters, to have to unlearn 
much of its war experience of the past before it can adapt 
itself to the new circumstances. Moreover, it is apt to 
have to unlearn much peace training which has been 
based upon recent experience in fighting wholly unadapted 
to the novel conditions with which it has to deal. We, 
from some knowledge of it under varied conditions, firmly 
believe that, despite these disadvantages, it is one of the 
most, if not the most, adaptable armies in the world when 
the facts are fairly and squarely before it. One lesson, 
perhaps, the Germans have yet to teach us—namely, how 
best to profit by our mistakes when the war is over. They 
have, however, a far simpler task than we have. Always 
for them it is European war for which they have to prepare. 
With us each year we meet with a new experience, often 
three or four times a year, as now, with three or four 
different experiences. Moreover, it cannot be denied that a 
military despotism presents naturally many advantages for 
the one purpose of creating an effective military machine. 
It certainly would be unendurable by any people co intelligent 
as the Germans if it were not so, We are dependent for 
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our efficiency on the passing whims of a nation which 
during years of peace time cannot understand the necessities 
of warlike preparation, and with the utmost patriotism 
opposes from not understanding them the men who are 
doing it the best service. Then, when war breaks out, it is 
terribly apt to fall under the influence of those who pander 
to its momentary impressions and unscrupulously feed it 
with direct misstatements of fact. The very want of 
training—-from which it is true that many of our officers 
suffer—is due to the refusal during long years to grant 
our army those facilities which were necessary and were 
denied to the passionate demands of successive genera- 
tions of soldiers—not because, if the nation had under- 
stood the case, these demands would not have been 
readily granted, but because the subject did not interest 
the mass of those whose votes determined the issue, and 
they had, therefore, never read what was written or known 
what was wanted. Under a system of party government 
such a condition of things determines the question. It is, 
so far as our observation goes, precisely those who have 
used every influence they possessed, and some of them very 
great influence, to oppose, contemn, and resist every pro- 
posal that was made to increase the efficiency of our army, 
who now most bitterly complain that their actions have pro- 
duced their natural result. So much we may concede to 
our German critic. But we have faith in the sound sense 
of the English people, and we believe that the truth, if it 
be honestly put before them, will be listened to. We have 
faith that the nation at large will realise that it, too, has to 
learn from the mistakes of the past, and will set its house 
in order, 
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Art. XII.—1. An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
By Sir George Cornewat Lewis, K.C.B. (originally 
published in 1841). Edited with an introduction by 
C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford: 1891. 


2. A Bill to Constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. 


3. Publications of the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. 
Westminster: 1900. 


4, Speech of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in the 
House of Commons, April 3, 1900. 


Mo than ten years ago we called the attention of our 

readers to the gradual change of sentiment and opinion 
that had grown up in the preceding quarter of a century as 
to the relations between Great Britain and her great self- 
governing colonies.* It is not the case that our principal 
statesmen or party leaders on either side of politics ever 
seriously advocated the complete separation of the colonies 
from the Mother Country, though here and there some 
chance expression of a sense of weariness at the never-ceasing 
troubles in Downing Street inay have seemed to point in that 
direction. It cannot be denied, however, that among the 
eminent men who were the ornaments of the Manchester 
school there was little appreciation of the greatness of the 
British Empire, as apart from its material prosperity, good 
government, and well-being ; and were they among us to-day 
they would hardly share that enthusiasm for the National 
Flag, the most powerful political sentiment, which now in- 
spires British democracy all over the world. 

We are not quite sure that any British statesman ever 
deserved the name of ‘ Little Englander,’ convenient as 
the expression may be for the purposes of electioneering 
controversy; but we are certain that it was never appli- 
cable to the Liberal party as a whole, nor indeed to any 
of the great men who have led it. It has been too much 
the fashion of late to identify the politics of ‘a school’ 
which did in its own way splendid service to the country 
with the general principles of a great party in which it was 
never more than a minority. If not held, however, among 
practical statesmen of the first rank, the view of the too 
burdensome nature of the connexion between England and 


— 





* Edinburgh Review, April 1890, ‘ Confederation or Independence,’ 
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her colonies—burdensome to both sides—was strongly urged 
by political and philosophical writers, and obtained a strong 
footing among some men who from the inside of the Colonial 
Office saw the want of smoothness with which the wheels of 
our colonial system then worked. 

Would not these troubles all be removed if the ties which 
united us were completely severed, and Great Britain were 
to find in her heretofore colonies separate independent and 
friendly nations? Thus in 1865 Lord Blachford and Sir 
Henry Taylor, both of them men of great experience in the 
working of our system, were in general agreement ‘in their 
‘ desire to shake off all responsibly governed colonies,’ in- 
cluding the whole of North America! 

At the present day views such as these have for practical 
purposes ceased to exist, and have been replaced by a uni- 
versal sentiment throughout the whole Empire in favour of 
closer union. It is not difficult to understand the reasons 
for this change. The enormous extension given to the 
system of independent colonial management of colonial 
affairs has of course greatly lessened to the Home Govern- 
ment the burden, the responsibility, and the worry of 
administration. The increased facilities of travel and com- 
munication have brought British subjects all over the world 
into much closer personal relations, and recent events have 
shown, beyond all possibility of dispute, that a common 
patriotic sentiment burns with equal ardour in every part 
of the British Empire. The strong feeling for the unity of 
the Empire was the chief feature of the Jubilee rejoicings 
of 1897; and for many years previously it had been evident 
that popular sentiment had begun to run strongly in that 
direction. It was Sir Charles Dilke who first gave cur- 
rency to the expression ‘Greater Britain,’ and asked his 
countrymen at home to remember that the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race, and those who had become associated and united 
with it, possessed in common almost all the elements of 
nationhood. Professor Seeley’s remarkable book on the 
‘Expansion of England’ certainly expanded the views of 
many Englishmen ; and Mr. Forster in 1885 gave a practical 
character to the movement of opinion and sentiment by 
founding the Imperial Federation League. It was the 
fundamental principle of the League ‘that any scheme of 
‘ Imperial Federation should combine on an equitable basis 
‘ the resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common 


‘ interests, and adequately provide for an adequate defence of 
‘ common rights,’ 
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It was a great step forward in the cause of Imperial 
Union when Mr. Chamberlain accepted the seals of the 
Colonial Office. Political opponents have mockingly 
asked whether Mr. Chamberlain discovered the colonies ? 
Assuredly no statesman before him has done so much to 
draw together into a common sentiment of patriotism all 
parts of the Empire: and it is this common sentiment, far 
more than any scheme of Imperial Union, which will enable 
us to act as one great people, whatever may be our political 
organisation. It is interesting to watch the course of 
developement of popular and individual habit of thought. 
The onward march of democracy at home and in our 
colonies has never been checked. This march our political 
prophets and philosophers foresaw; but it did not occur to 
them that it would be the function of the undemocratic part 
of the Constitution—the Crown—to hold together as a single 
people the British democracy of the future. As we demo- 
cratised the House of Commons, we did something to localise 
and even to provincialise its character, as compared at least 
with the non-representative parts of the Constitution, 
especially with the Crown. The colonies may well feel that 
the House of Commons belongs to its own electors, that they 
the colonists have no part in it; and certainly the ‘ delegate 
‘theory’ so pleasing to democracy as contrasted with Burke’s 
higher conception of the duty of a representative supports 
their view. But in the eyes of all her subjects in every part 
of the globe her Majesty is as much Queen of Canadian, 
Australian, and New Zealander, as of the Londoner himself, 
and by the same title. Even the House of Lords is felt to 
be less completely divested of the character of an Imperial 
institution than is the House of Commons, and as time goes 
on eminent colonists will doubtless be found, in greater 
numbers than at present, among the Peers. 

There can be no doubt then of the growth of the sentiment 
of Imperial Union at home and in the colonies, especially 
in recent years. Nevertheless there has been no advance 
made towards any practical scheme for combining together 
our loosely connected Empire into one great Federal 
nation, under the government for Imperial purposes of the - 
same central authority. The Imperial Federation League 
did good work. Conferences were held, and British and 
colonial feeling was stirred. But, for all that, the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in the making of definite pro- 
posals. At length, after eight years well spent in venti- 
lating the whole subject, the League in 1893 presented 
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to Mr. Gladstone’s Government certain recommendations 
made by their Committee to the effect that it was desirable 
to issue 

‘An invitation to our self-governing colonies to take a share in 
the cost of the general defence of the Empire, commencing with the 
maintenance of the navy, and that if this combination were achieved, 
the formation of a Council of the Empire to deal with defence and 
foreign policy would become possible, and that such a Council 
would in course of time attract to itself other functions.’ * 


Shortly afterwards the League dissolved, and the Imperial 
Federation (Defence) Committee was formed for the purpose 
of carrying out the above policy of Federation, in the first 
place for common defence alone; in the full hope that this 
first step would be followed by a much closer unification of 
the Empire. In 1895 the Defence Committee urged its views 
upon the new Government, which doubtless listened far 
more sympathetically than the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone to 
proposals for consolidating and increasing the military and 
naval strength of the Empire. Assuredly the Defence Com- 
mittee could not possibly hope to finda minister more ready 
to further their views than the new Colonial Secretary ; and 
accordingly a move was very soon made in the direction 
desired by the Committee. In Cape Colony in the Jubilee 
year (1897) the subject was taken up with much zeal, 
especially by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Rose Innes, the 
Colonial Parliament passing a resolution to contribute 
annually towards the expense of the Imperial navy. Then 
came ‘the famous present of an ironclad,’ as Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s offer was enthusiastically described at the time by 
Mr. Goschen, and a little later the offer of Natal to coal the 
British fleet annually at Durban, free of cost, to the extent 
of 12,000 tons. The Australian colonies have long borne 
some portion of the cost of naval defence; and the 
Defence Committee are now able to urge that contribution 
towards the Imperial navy by the self-governing colonies 
has already become an accepted principle. 

One good result at least has been brought about by the 
unhappy war in South Africa—fraught as it is with so 
much suffering in the present, and entailing on the future a 
heavy burden of troubles—in the pulling together of every 
section of the British people in one common sentiment of 
patriotism. We have had no Grand Council, no other Supreme 





* See ‘A Summary of the Situation,’ published by the Imperial 
Federation (Defence) Committee, 1900. 
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Authority for the Empire than her Majesty’s home advisers. 
As regards our military power no steps whatever had been 
taken such as we have seen in respect of the navy to 
establish an Imperial force. Nevertheless our colonies, 
acting each for itself, have sent us the most material 
military assistance, and have greatly contributed to our 
success, and the Defence Committee are quite entitled to 
hold, according to their programme, that the time has come 
for them to take a second step in advance. In March last 
accordingly they passed the following resolution, viz. : 

‘That the principle of colonial contributions to the navy having 
been to a great extent established, and in view of the spontaneous 
co-operation of the colonial forces with those of the United Kingdom 
in the field, the Imperial League (Defence) Committee should now 
direct its efforts towards the developement of the principle of co-operation 
and the promotion of means by which the self-governing colonies may 
be represented in the councils of the Empire.’ 


For a closer Imperial union the times would seem to be 
propitious, and the popular mind is favourable, but as yet no 
real advance has been made, and no practical scheme has been 
even suggested by responsible statesmen towards carrying 
out the end desired. Towards joint naval and joint military 
preparation and action a good deal has been done, and there 
can be no doubt that much further advance will be made in 
that direction. But as to establishing a ‘ Supreme Imperial 
Council’—as to the ‘ Federation of the Empire ’—it must be 
frankly owned that no progress has been made at all. 

How very different is the spectacle that meets our eyes 
when we turn them from Imperial to Colonial Federation ! 
There, in North America, and in Australia, we see that 
States have combined, or are combining, into Federations, 
which again may not improbably some day consolidate into 
some more centralised national systems. The explanation 
is that the problems to be solved are entirely dissimilar; 
and misunderstanding and even mischief will arise if we 
do not distinguish the essential fundamental differences 
between the two cases. Nevertheless there is a hazy notion 
prevailing at the present day that the remarkable attempt, 
now successfully accomplished, to bind together in a single 
‘Commonwealth’ the various colonies of Australia is not 
only a long step forwards towards some closer connexion 
than now exists between Mother Country and colonies, but 
even that this measure affords an example on a small 
scale of that Imperial Federation which it is believed will 
ultimately unite under one great Federal Government 
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the component parts of our large but loosely connected 
Empire. 

A very little consideration will show that the desire to 
federate, and the reasons for federating, which have produced 
and are producing such excellent results in North America 
and Australia, either do not exist at all, or exist in a very 
minor degree, for uniting under a single government and 
legislature the whole of her Majesty’s dominions. Doubt- 
less there are many and strong reasons for bringing into 
common council, upon questions of general policy affecting 
the Empire as a whole, our sister nations beyond the seas, 
who with ourselves own and boast allegiance to the same 
throne and flag. There is at home and in the colonies a 
desire for closer political union within the Empire, but the 
more closely the subject is examined the more clearly it will 
be perceived that, if this closer union is to meet the practical 
necessities of the case, it must be of an utterly different 
character from that system of federated States under which 
our North American and Australian kinsmen are growing 
into nationhood. 

Let us look a little closely into the ‘Commonwealth of 
‘ Australia Constitution Act,’ as the Bill agreed upon by the 
Australian colonies, which has now received the approval of 
Parliament, is to be called. The speeches of Australian 
statesmen who have for years past promoted this policy, and 
indeed every line of the bill itself, show that its authors have 
been inspired by the thought of founding a nation. Australia 
has grown up; has attained her majority, and is prepared 
henceforth to be responsible, as other nations are, for her 
own fate. The very name chosen—‘ The Commonwealth of 
‘ Australia ’—indicates a certain modification of the old con- 
ception of the colonial relation towards the parent country. 
The Canadians founded out of the various British colonies 
of North America a ‘Canadian Dominion.’ Now we have 
an ‘ Australian Commonwealth.’ Almost imperceptibly our 
forms of speech and our metaphors become modified to suit 
modern conditions, and our Colonial Secretary rightly feels, 
when he refers to the Empire, that it is time to substitute 
for the old phrase ‘ Mother Country and her Colonies’ the 
more accurate expression of ‘ Sister Nations ’—nations, that 
is, owing a hearty and voluntary devotion to a common 
throne and equal allegiance to a common flag, while in all 
other respects they enjoy the privileges and bear the 
burdens of independent States. 

It is more than nine years ago since Sir Henry Parkes 
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at Sydney presided over the convention of delegates 
appointed by the Parliaments of the several Australasian 
colonies to consider the subject of Federation; and the 
resolutions then adopted afterwards formed the basis of the 
Commonwealth Bill. A National Federal Government and 
a Federal Parliament were to be formed. Internal free 
trade was to be adopted, customs and bounties were to be 
regulated by Federal, not State authority. The military 
and naval defences were to be entrusted to federal forces 
under one command, and a Federal Supreme Court was to 
be established, and was to constitute a High Court of 
Appeal for Australia. 

The Commonwealth Act has been entirely the work of 
Australian statesmen. English ministers, it is hardly too 
much to say, have had nothing whatever to do with it, yet 
in a wider sense the measure is essentially the outcome of 
practical British statesmanship, proceeding upon the con- 
stitutional lines familiar to Englishmen all over the globe. 
King, Lords, and Commons, as near as may be, are to be 
reproduced, and the Bill, as a matter of course, implicitly con- 
templates the existence of those constitutional conventions 
and customs which regulate the working of our system at 
home. British statesmen in young colonies and in the old 
country resemble each other in their distaste for originality 
in constitution-building, and possibly here and there the 
theorist and doctrinaire may experience a sense of disap- 
pointment in discovering in this the latest of constitutions 
so little that is new. To such novelties as have been intro- 
duced we shall call attention further on. The reformers 
have done the work they took in hand and no more. They 
have framed their constitution upon the ordinary British 
lines, with such modifications only as are required by the 
practical necessities and special circumstances of the case. 

The only constitutional links with the home country to 
which the Commonwealth Act makes reference are her 
Majesty’s prerogative, the powers of the governor-general, 
and the judicial authority of the Privy Council. The 
governor-general is to be appointed during pleasure by the 
Queen ata salary of 10,000/. a year, to be provided by the 
Australian Parliament, and not subject to addition o1 
diminution during his continuance in office. He is to be 
‘the representative of her Majesty in the Commonwealth,’ 
and as such to have the chief command of the naval and 
military forces, and, subject to the constitution, he is to enjoy 
such powers and functions as her Majesty may assign to him. 
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The Parliament is to consist of a Senate composed of an 
equal number, not less than six, of senators, elected by each 
colony (now become a State) for a term of six years, half of 
whom will retire every three years, but who will remain 
eligible for re-election. The House of Representatives is to 
be twice as numerous as the Senate, to be elected by the 
same electors for three years; but while the election of 
senators is to be for each State upon scrutin de liste, that for 
representatives is to be by election in constituencies con- 
stituted by the State legislature, and the number of 
representatives coming from each State is to be strictly 
proportioned to the number of its population, not counting 
persons disqualified by State law on racial grounds from 
voting at State elections. In accordance with the practice 
of the United States and of British colonies, senators and 
members will be paid, their salary being fixed at 400I. a year, 
unless the Parliament should otherwise provide. The 
governor-general is to summon and prorogue the Parliament, 
which is required to meet annually. He may dissolve the 
House of Representatives when he thinks fit so to do, and 
he is empowered to dissolve at the same time the Senate in 
case of irreconcileable difference between the two Houses. 

By the constitution the legislative power of the Common- 
wealth is to be vested in the Queen and the Federal 
Parliament, which will henceforth be known in Australia as 
‘The Parliament.’ The extent of the legislative authority 
of The Parliament is defined by Clause 51, which enume- 
rates those subject matters with which alone it will be 
competent to deal. This important clause runs as follows: 
‘The Parliament shall, subject to the constitution, have 
‘power to make laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
‘ment of the Commonwealth with respect to’: 


(i). Trade and commerce with other countries and among the 
States. 

(ii). Taxation, but so as not to discriminate among States. 

(iii). Bounties on production of goods, at a uniform rate through- 
out the States. 

(iv). Borrowing money on the public credit of the Common- 
wealth. 

(v). Postal, telegraphic, and such services, 

(vi). Naval and military defence of the Commonwealth, and of 
the several States, and the control of the forces to execute 
and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth. 

(vii). (viii). (ix). Lighthouses, &c., astronomical observations, and 
quarantine, 
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(x). Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits. 
(xi). Census and statistics. 
(xii). Currency, coinage, and legal tender. 

(xiii). Banking, other than State banking; also State banking 
extending beyond the limits of the State concerned, the 
incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money. 

(xiv). Insurance other than State insurance ; also State insurance 
extending beyond the limits of the State concerned. 

(xv). (xvi). (xvii). (xviii). Weights and measures, bills of ex- 
change, &c., bankruptcy and insolvency, copyrights, 
patents, and trade-marks. 

(xix). Naturalisation, and aliens. 

(xx). Foreign corporations, and trading corporations formed within 
the limits of the Commonwealth. 

(xxi). (xxii). Marriage, and divorce, and parental rights over infants. 

(xxiii). Invalid and old age pensions. 

(xxiv). Service and execution of civil and criminal process, and 
judgments of the States throughout the Commonwealth. 

(xxv). The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws 
and judicial proceedings of the States, 

(xxvi). The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in 
any State, for whom it is deemed necessary to make 
special laws. 

(xxvii). Immigration and emigration, 
(xxviii). The influx of criminals, 

(xxix). External affairs. 

(xxx). The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the 
Pacific. 

(xxxi). The acquisition of property on just terms for any purpose in 
respect of which the Parliament may make laws. 

(xxxii). Control of railways for military purposes of the Common- 
wealth. 

(xxxiii). Acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of 
the State. 

(xxxiv). Railway construction in any State with its consent. 
(xxxv). Conciliation and arbitration, where industrial dispute extends 
beyond the limits of any one State. 

(xxxvi). (xxxvil). (xxxix). Incidental matters, 

(xxxviii). The exercise within the Commonwealth, with concurrence of 
the Parliaments of all the States directly conceined, of 
any power which can at the establishment of the Con- 
stitution be exercised only by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, or by the Federal Council! of Australasia. 


Now at the first glance the casual reader might suppose 
that so long a list of subjects must import that almost 
general and universal powers are to be enjoyed by the new 
Parliament. A second reading of the clause will show 
him how strictly limited are in truth the parliamentary 
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functions which it creates. The Parliament derives its 
legislative authority from the Constitution alone. It can 
make laws only under and in accordance with that constitu- 
tion. Laws so made will abrogate, it is true, any statutes 
inconsistent with them passed by the State legislatures. 
But outside the provisions of ‘The Constitution’ and 
within their own authority the State legislatures are 
supreme; for ‘The Constitution’ provides that all the 
powers of the State legislatures not expressly withdrawn by 
the constitution are to remain to them as they existed at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. Thus, for instance, 
the legislature of Victoria will continue to enjoy within 
the State of Victoria what Englishmen would consider full 
parliamentary powers, excepting only those expressly with- 
drawn from them by the constitution. In this respect, there- 
fore, State rights will be far more completely protected 
in Australia than in Canada, where in its general authority 
and character the Dominion Parliament has been closely 
assimilated to the Parliament at Westminster. In short, 
the constitution of the Commonwealth has more of the 
federal principle in its composition, while the constitu- 
tion of the Dominion has been drawn rather on the 
single-nation line. In North America the governing idea 
is that of a National Parliament with subordinate provincial 
legislatures. In Australia it is that of a combination 
or federation of independent States for specified general 
purposes. 

The Parliament of Australia is to be the legislative 
authority of the new Commonwealth. Nevertheless, it 
would be beyond the scope of its authority to pass for the 
Commonwealth, or for any State, a Poor Law, or an Educa- 
tion Act, tosuspend the Habeas Corpus Act in any part of 
Australia, to pass a Land Act, or an Act of Indemnity, 
except for offences against laws coming within the pro- 
visions of Clause 51. The whole subject of criminal law is 
outside the control of ‘The Parliament.’ It is scarcely too 
much to say that not one of the important measures which, 
apart from taxation, have during the last twenty years been 
brought to the attention of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom in speeches from the throne, would be within the 
competence of the Parliament of the Commonwealth even 
to take into consideration. 

Even as regards those subjects of general interest 
entrusted by Clause 51 to The Parliament, since they are 
not granted exclusively to The Parliament, nor expressly 
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withdrawn from the State legislatures, they may be dealt 
with by the latter, subject, however, to this, that in case of 
the State legislation conflicting with a Federal statute, 
Federal law is always to prevail. In theory, of course, the 
State legislatures are, like ‘The Parliament,’ subordinate 
assemblies to the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, from 
which they all derive their powers; but as regards Australia 
the State legislatures are not subordinate to The Parliament. 
On every subject not contained in Clause 51 the State 
legislatures are, so far as Australian authority is concerned, 
supreme; and as to subjects within it they have concurrent 
authority with ‘The Parliament’ so long as the latter does 
not override their acts by legislation of its own. 

It is felt universally in England both by Parliament and 
public that the framing of the Australian constitution 
was wisely left to Australian statesmen and the people of 
Australia. Australians know their own needs far better than 
we do; and it could hardly be expected that a mere copy of 
our own system would fit the very different conditions under 
which dwell the population of the vast continent of Aus- 
tralia. We call attention to the special peculiarities of the 
new constitution in no desire to question the excellence of the 
arrangements adopted, but in order to point out the two- 
fold aspect in which, of necessity, Australian statesmen 
have had to regard the problem. Towards the world out- 
side Australia ‘The Commonwealth ’ is to be the political 
embodiment of a nation. Within Australia it is to represent 
only certain limited aspects of national life, and its institu- 
tions have been constructed to perform certain strictly 
limited functions which have been expressly assigned to them. 
The Englishman’s conception of Parliament as representing 
in the last resort and for all purposes the nation itself is 
quite different from that of ‘The Parliament’ under ‘ The 
‘ Constitution.’ The absolute sovereignty of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, the basis of the British system, 
will have no counterpart in Australia. 

As regards the provisions of the Commonwealth Bill 
which affected other than Australian interests, it was 
of course the duty of Parliament to watch carefully what 
was proposed. Even here, however, there was no disposition 
on our side to cavil at the extent to which Australian 
authority might be pushed, nor on their side to grasp 
at control of other than Australian affairs. Undoubt- 
edly here and there the language of the constitution 
seems wanting in precision, and much of it undoubtedly will, 
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as time goes on, have to be subjected to legal definition. 
What, for instance, are the boundaries to ‘ Australian waters 
‘beyond territorial limits,’ whose fisheries are subject to the 
control of The Parliament? Legislation as to ‘ naturalisation 
‘and aliens’ may give rise to all sorts of questions between 
Great Britain and foreign nations. The right of the 
Parliament to make laws for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth with regard to ‘external affairs’ (xxix), as to 
‘immigration and emigration ’ (xxvii) and ‘as to the relations 
‘ of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific’ (xxx), 
has been accepted by the home Parliament even in the 
very vague language of the Bill. As indeed was probably 
best, considering the practical difficulty of making any 
alterations at so late a stage of the proceedings. 

The Commonwealth Act does not provide in terms as does 
the British North America Act of 1867 that the new con- 
stitution ‘is to be similar in principle to that of the United 
‘Kingdom.’ Nevertheless the Australian constitution would 
hardly be intelligible to any one not acquainted with the 
British constitution and with those customs and conven- 
tions which in its working are treated with as much respect 
as actual law. The Act has been framed and drafted, as 
every line of it testifies, by men, as it is intended to be 
worked by men, whose political minds and very nature have 
become impregnated with the spirit of modern British con- 
stitutionalism. As has lately been well pointed out by 
Mr. Haldane,* this customary and conventional constitu- 
tionalism is in a constant condition of change and growth. 
It is always silently adapting our system to modern conditions 
and to the general sense of the community in accordance with 
the teaching of growing experience. To this elasticity, not 
less perhaps than to the formal adaptations of the constitution 
made by Parliament, is due the historic continuity, and the 
permanence of the main outlines, of the British system. 
The Commonwealth Act is not a codification of the whole 
law of the constitution applicable to Australia. That con- 
stitution will be worked out by Australians themselves, in 
their own Parliament and State legislatures, in their own 
courts of law, and in the growing appreciation of the 
Australian people of what their own conditions and circum- 
stances require. 

In the actual business of legislation it is needless to say 

* See address to the Society of Comparative Legislation, by R. B. 
Haldane, Q.C., M.P., on May 4, 1900. John Murray, London. 
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that ‘The Parliament’ will under the constitution follow 
British practice. The Senate will not be allowed to amend 
a money bill, and such a bill must originate always with the 
House of Representatives. Otherwise the functions and 
privileges as regards legislation of the two Houses will be 
thesame. Special means have, however, been taken to avoid 
a permanent deadlock by reason of a continued difference 
of opinion between the two Houses—precautions evidently 
highly desirable where each House is directly representative 
of the same electorate, and has therefore equal right to main- 
tain that its own voice is the voice of the people. The con- 
stitution provides that when the Senate has twice rejected a 
bill passed by the other House, the governor-general may dis- 
solve the two Houses simultaneously, and if, after a general 
election, the Houses still differ, he may convene a joint 
meeting of the members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if the measure is passed by an absolute 
majority of this assembly, it shall be deemed to have been 
duly passed by both Houses of the Parliament and shall be 
presented to the governor-general for the Queen’s assent. 

The Royal assent, which, as regards home legislation, 
has long been a form only, is still an operative part of the 
colonial legislative system, and the governor-general under 
the Australian constitution is by no means the exact 
counterpart of a constitutional sovereign according to the 
modern British theory. True, he will govern Australia with 
the advice and assistance of his Australian ministers; but 
he will have been appointed by the Queen on the advice of the 
ministers at home, who are responsible to the home Parlia- 
ment, and he will have certain duties towards the central 
government representing the Empire at large. Under the 
Commonwealth Act, framed by a young democracy in a 
democratic age, the power of the representative of the Crown 
over legislation is infinitely greater than the prerogative 
enjoyed by the sovereign at home as an inheritance from the 
Plantagenets and the Tudors, which, be it remembered, no 
Act of Parliament has withdrawn. The governor-general, 
then, may in his own discretion assent or withhold assent to 
laws which have passed both Houses of The Parliament; or 
he may reserve the laws for the Queen’s pleasure—that is, for 
the consideration of the Home Government, or he may him- 
self suggest amendments to the proposed laws and transmit 
them so amended for the further consideration of The 
Parliament. 

Chapter II. of the Commonwealth Act dealing with the 
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executive government affords the strongest example of what 
has been said as to the implied incorporation into the Act 
of the customs and practice of modern British constitution- 
alism. We see at once what is intended. Evidently the 
wish is to set up a system of government by ministers 
responsible to, and virtually appointed by, a parliamentary 
majority. Now it would be by no means easy to set out in 
black and white, in the sections of an Act of Parliament, the 
whole theory of ministerial responsibility, and the relation 
between the British Executive and Parliament. Accordingly 
the Act attempts nothing of the kind, but simply enacts in 
some half-dozen short clauses that the governor-general 
shall be advised by an executive council chosen by himself 
to hold office during his pleasure from among members of 
Parliament. He is to appoint the ministers of State out of 
these executive councillors. They are not to exceed seven 
in number nor to receive in the aggregate a greater salary 
than 12,000/. a year until The Parliament otherwise provides. 
So also, till further provision is made by The Parliament, 
the appointment and removal of all other officers of the 
executive government of the Commonwealth is to be vested 
in the governor-general in council. Thus the thing is 
done; and a British parliamentary constitution, as con- 
trasted with the system of the United States, is duly 
launched. The executive is made dependent upon The 
Parliament, and to The Parliament it will be responsible. 
Australian statesmen were necessarily bound to consider 
the methods by which future changes and reforms when 
required should be introduced into the constitution. Under 
a Federal system, where it is part of the essence of the 
constitution to preserve State rights, it is clear that there is 
no room for our British doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
of Parliament. As we have seen, the Australian Parliament 
is very closely limited by the constitution, under which 
alone it derives its own powers. Australian statesmen 
have met the difficulty in the following way, viz. by 
requiring that constitutional reforms which have been 
passed by The Parliament, or passed repeatedly by either 
House of The Parliament, shall be submitted to the approval 
of the electors in each State, and if they are approved in a 
majority of States by a majority of electors in each State, 
they shall be presented to the governor-general for the 
Queen’s assent. And in no case is any alteration to be 
made in diminution of the representation of any State in 
either House of The Parliament, or prejudicing its rights 
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under the constitution, without the approval of a majority 
of electors of that State. Thus the ‘Referendum’ becomes 
part of the Australian constitution where constitutional 
reforms are in question. It is not an expedient which it is 
desirable to see extended in parliamentary constitutions. It 
tends to diminish the responsibility of statesmen and of 
representative assemblies, and had it been part of our own 
constitution, it would in all probability have greatly delayed 
some of the most useful measures ever passed, such, for 
instance, as Catholic Emancipation and the Poor Law of 
1834. Still, in the special circumstances of Australian 
Federation, it is not easy to see how any better expedient 
could have been found. Doubtless in any country, here or 
elsewhere, if representative assemblies once cease to be 
respected, and are no longer credited by public opinion 
with a sense of patriotic responsibility for their conduct, 
the public interest and safety may require that strict 
limitations, by way of referendum or otherwise, shall 
be placed upon their powers of mischief. But that is a 
state of things highly unfavourable to the whole scheme 
of parliamentary government—a system which, in truth, 
rests on the basis of the responsibility of public men towards 
their fellow-countrymen. The system of plebiscite, either 
as regards men or measures, may be pleasing to democratic 
instinct and to autocratic ambition. It certainly is funda- 
mentally opposed to the theory of parliamentary government. 

The only difference or difficulty that arose between the 
home Government and Australia on the subject of the 
Australian constitution was in regard to Chapter IIL., 
providing a Federal Supreme Court—to be called the High 
Court of Australia—in which was to be vested the judicial 
power of the Commonwealth, and which was to have 
the power of jinal decision in cases appealed from the 
State and other local courts, whence hitherto appeal had 
lain to the Privy Council. This appellate jurisdiction of 
the High Court was to be subject to future regula- 
tion by The Parliament. The much-discussed Clause 74 
of the measure as it was presented to Parliament 
expressly barred all appeals to the Privy Council in any 
matter involving ‘the interpretation of the Australian 
‘ constitution, or the constitution of any State, unless the 
‘ public interests of some part of her Majesty’s dominion, 
‘ other than the Commonwealth or a State, are involved.’ 
With this exception, there was to be no limit on the 
authority of the Privy Council to grant special leave of 
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appeal from the High Court. Nevertheless, for the future, 
The Parliament was expressly given the power to make laws 
limiting the matters in which such leave might be asked. 

The truth is that the divergence in aim between the 
framers of the constitution and her Majesty’s Government 
on this subject of appeal was of the smallest. Nevertheless 
differences of the most secondary importance, when not 
handled by statesmen with patience and temper, have often 
been productive of unhappy consequences utterly dis- 
proportioned to the original cause of quarrel. Here there 
was no quarrel. Mr. Chamberlain, as usual, knew his own 
mind, and his whole bearing was as courteous and con- 
ciliatory as his views were clear. Australian statesmen 
for the most part, and Australian public opinion too, 
were ready not merely to listen to Mr. Chamberlain’s view, 
but to give it due weight, and accordingly the clause 
finally passed in a form which gave universal satisfaction. 
Clause 74 now provides that no appeal shall lie from the 
High Court to the Privy Council on ‘ questions as to the 
‘limits inter se of the constitutional powers of the 
‘Commonwealth and those of any State, or as to the limits 
‘inter se of the constitutional powers of any two States,’ 
unless the High Court itself certifies that the question 
ought to be decided by the Privy Council. With this 
exception the Privy Council may still grant leave to appeal 
from the High Court; and as to the future The Parliament 
is authorised to make laws to limit this appeal, but such 
laws are to be specially reserved by the governor-general 
for her Majesty’s pleasure. 

When this discussion first arose the view was freely 
expressed that the high character and dignity of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was such, and its 
independence from all partiality in Australian controversy 
was so complete, that it was highly desirable that the 
function of finally interpreting the constitution should be 
in its hands. Some indeed thought that something might 
be done to exalt its authority still higher, and give it a 
constitution of a more representative and Imperial cha- 
racter. But on the whole the discussion has tended greatly 
to strengthen the opinion that it is for the general interest 
that Australian courts and judges should interpret the con- 
stitution that Australian statesmen have framed. The 
population of the Australian colonies is to-day very much the 
same as was the population of the leading American colonies 
at the end of last century. What will that population be 
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two or three generations hence? Why should Australians be 
less competent than Americans to produce great statesmen, 
judges, and constitutional lawyers who will mould into 
shape their own system? From the point of view of the 
United Kingdom and her relations with the colonies, it may 
well be doubted whether it is desirable that highly contro- 
versial questions of internal colonial consequence should be 
decided by judges at Westminster, rather than by eminent 
Australians, who are equally the Queen’s judges, sitting at 
the Australian capital. In our view the less of the ‘ Imperial 
‘ factor,’ whether its authority is exercised in executive, 
legislative or judicial business, in the internal affairs of a 
self-governing colony, the better for all concerned. 

As for difficulties between the Home and the Australian 
Governments, Sir Charles Dilke pointed out in debate on 
the Commonwealth Bill that they were far less likely to arise 
out of a difference of construction of The Constitution than 
out of divergent views of policy—perhaps some action taken 
by the Colonial Executive Government, and disapproved at 
home. Difficulties such as these would need to be sur- 
mounted by wise statesmanship and conciliatory behaviour 
on both sides, rather than by the decision of a supreme 
court of law. In the discussion in Parliament on Clause 74 
there was perhaps too much tendency to believe that the 
decisions of an Appellate Court, when sitting in London, 
would invariably solve political problems so as to give 
universal satisfaction ! 

It is the hope and expectation of Englishmen that the 
growth of the Australian Constitution will be in the direction 
of consolidation; and that, as in America, a national 
principle will tend to prevail more and more over State 
particularism. But these are questions for the Australians 
themselves to settle by the light of their ever-growing 
experience. They are not, it must be remembered, as were 
the people of the United States, and of the Canadian 
colonies, under the influence of that steady pressure towards 
consolidation which is produced by the neighbourhood of a 
rival and formidable power. And it may be that the vast 
continent over which the Australian people is scattered is so 
vast, that the interests of different portions of it are so 
distinct, and that the intercourse between them is so slight, 
that for many generations to come a loose political con- 
nexion between the different States may best suit Australian 
circumstances. It is impossible to foresee precisely what 
shape the future greatness of Australia will take. No one 
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can measure the material possibilities of her future. Steam 
and electricity have done much to render possible over wide 
areas political consolidation and national centralisation, but 
they have not yet abolished considerations of space and 
time. And in the long run geographical conditions and 
material resources will be found to tell as powerfully as 
present sentiment upon the ultimate political developement 
of the island continent. 

When we turn our eyes from Colonial Federation to 
projects for federalising the whole British Empire we find 
ourselves at once in a different atmosphere of thought. As 
regards the first, the discussions and the projects have been 
all along eminently practical in their nature, concerning 
themselves with the felt needs of the time. Australians 
believe that it will be infinitely more convenient that 
certain very numerous common interests of theirs should be 
placed under joint management. National sentiment and 
practical everyday wants have joined in producing the 
Federation movement. Every one of the thirty-nine sub- 
sections of Section 51 of the Commonwealth Act, quoted 
above, had been carefully considered and fully discussed in 
every one of the Australian colonies long before Parliament 
was asked to approve Federation. The discussions and 
controversies as regards Colonial Federation have therefore 
turned on the practical work which Federalism was to 
accomplish. Imperial Federation, on the other hand, is for 
the most part regarded as the realisation of a great idea, 
and practical considerations and projects have received very 
little attention. In the last nine years men’s minds have 
moved on fast towards assimilating this idea, and probably 
Mr. C. P. Lucas would not say now, as he did in 1891 in 
his interesting introduction to the very interesting book 
mentioned at the head of this article, that 
‘Imperial Federation is little more than a dream. If,’ he continues, 
‘ we are to dream of the future, at any rate let the vision be as rich 
and extensive as possible, and let it ever be borne in mind that British 
federation cannot be complete without eventually including in its 
scope the greatest of British colonies—the United States.’ 

A dream indeed! Mr. Lucas has a thoroughly English 
distaste for a policy of constitution-building. This feeling 
may be too strong ; but nevertheless there is much wisdom 
in his words, when he declares that British colonial history 
proves that 


‘the soundest policy is to leave events to shape themselves, and to 
shun any definite scheme however promising in principle, and however 
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carefully worked out in details. The British Empire has grown ot 
itself; it has owed little or nothing to the foresight of soldiers or 
statesmen ; it is the result of circumstances, of private adventure, and 
of national character; it is not the result of any constructive power on 
the part of the Government. The French laid their plans and 
sketched out their future much better than the English ; they have 
been and are far more logical and consistent, and in past days they 
fathered and watched over their colonies to a much greater extent 
than the English ever did. Yet the French on the whole failed, and 
the English on the whole succeeded. When in the last century the 
English Government, with great show of reason, tried to interfere with 
the old North American colonies, it failed ignominiously and lost those 
colonies; and one of the few successful State interferences in British 
colonial history has been the policy which has restricted the possibility 
of future interference, and has placed the great colonies of late years 
more out of the reach of home control. There is little in the 
chronicles of the past to encourage any plan of reconstruction, and 
there is a great deal to show that to attempt any such plan would be 
disastrous. If Great Britain is to retain her Empire, it will be in the 
main by just, considerate, and sympathetic dealing towards her 
children and her subjects, leaving the rest to time and circumstance. 
Such a conclusion will no doubt seem impotent in the eyes of those 
who hold that some scheme for more closely uniting the provinces of 
the Empire ought to be tried ; ’ 


and he proceeds to say a few words of caution in this 
direction on the subject of Imperial Federation. 

Mr. Lucas clearly foresaw that federation among neigh- 
bouring colonies must come first, and that if this was 
successful with our great colonial groups, a very considerable 
step would have been taken which would at least greatly 
facilitate the ultimate federalising of the Empire. ‘ Let 
‘ Australasia become like Canada a Dominion, let South 
‘ Africa be united, devise a West Indian Federation,’ and 
then perhaps ‘something tangible’ might be done. Well, 
Australia and Canada are each federalised. New Zealand, 
for the present at all events, stands apart, as she has 
every right to do. The West Indies are a much smaller 
affair; their circumstances are very different from those of 
our great self-governing colonies, and in any case they will 
require special treatment. As for South Africa, little real 
progress can be made there towards building up a federa- 
tion of loyal self-governing States on the lines of British 
constitutional freedom, till time and patience have done 
something to repair the mischief and soften the bitter 
hatreds of a calamitous racial war. Still the great prece- 
dents of Canada and Australia entitle us to hope that colo- 
nial federation among our self-governing colonies, wherever 
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they are conveniently situated, will ultimately be universal 
throughout the Empire. Mr. Lucas’s conditions have been 
largely fulfilled. Has then the time come for doing 
‘something tangible’ towards the realisation of the great 
idea ? 

It is desirable to have clearly in our minds what it is that 
we expect Imperial Federation to do for the Empire, before 
we begin to construct our new Imperial institutions. Some 
light was thrown on the crudity of opinion on this subject 
in a debate in the House of Commons last April when a 
private member * brought forward a resolution that ‘it was 
‘ desirable in the interests of the Empire that the colonies 
‘ should be admitted to some distinct representation in the 
‘ Imperial Parliament.’ Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Minister 
deprecated an academic and premature discussion of topics 
so full of complexity and difficulty, and his very weighty 
speech, whatever the proposer of the motion may have 
thought of it, was far the best justification of a debate other- 
wise very unprofitable indeed. 

No one, said Mr. Chamberlain (and he had every right 
to say so), was more strenuous than he was in favour of a 
closer union between Mother Country and colonies; but a 
federation of the Empire could not possibly be brought 
about by the addition of a certain number of colonial 
representatives to one or both Houses of Parliament. Such 
a scheme would give satisfaction neither to the colonies nor 
to ourselves. No responsible Colonial Government had 
asked for or suggested anything of the kind, and we should 
be wise on these matters to follow our colonies, rather than 
to appear to dictate or even to suggest to them. Mr. 
Chamberlain had no difficulty in pointing out the im- 
practicability of Mr. Hedderwick’s proposals; but some of his 
criticisms must be borne in mind whenever any system of 
governing our great colonies from home is put forward. 
He went to the root of the question when he asked 
‘With what object does Mr. Hedderwick seek to bring about the 
Parliamentary representation of the colonies? Mr. Hedderwick said 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the action of the colonies 
during the present war, and he quoted the action of Canada as an 
illustration, and he went on to say that Canada reserved to itself the 
right to decide whether in any future war it would extend the same 
assistance. Of course it does. Does he suppose Canada would 
occupy a different position if she had not been represented by Lord 
Strathcona and the Agents-General? Does he suppose that under these 





* Mr. Hedderwick, M.P. for the Wick Burghs, on April 3, 1900. 
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circumstances we should be entitled to say to Canada, “ You shall no 
longer go as you please, but you are to accept the decision of this 
House and you are to give us assistance and send your bravest sons 
to fight because you are represented in this House by the Agents- 
General” ?... But assume that we have given to every self-governing 
colony representation in this House in proportion to its population, 
and a certain representation in the other House also. Then what is 
this new Parliament to do? In the first place, what is to be its 
attitude towards the colonies? Is it to legislate for them? If not, 
what is the object of having this large representation ? ’ 


On the other hand, are the colonies, Mr. Chamberlain 
asks, to interfere with owr affairs? Are they to interfere 
with our fiscal legislation? Are we to tax them because 
they receive a small share of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament? Where then would be colonial 
independence? The Secretary of State made it perfectly 
clear to all reasonable men that, as the world now stands, 
the way towards a closer relation between Great Britain 
and her colonies does not lie through a system of general 
representation of the whole Empire in the Parliament at 
Westminster. 


‘The present position is that the great colonies, although they 
reverence the person of the Sovereign, and are devoted in their loyalty 
to the Crown, are nevertheless with that exception independent sister 
nations, and their assistance is rendered to us voluntarily upon such 
occasions as we are witnessing to-day. But we do not pretend to 
have any power to compel that assistance.’ 


We think the British people have in modern times got 
fully to recognise the truth and importance of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s words. They no longer look upon the great 
colonies as British dependencies. They see in their fellow- 
subjects beyond the seas the rise of new and friendly ‘sister 
‘nations ’ to be for ever, they hope, their loyal allies; and 
if closer union within the Empire is to come, it must be 
built up on a recognition of this principle of ‘ sisterhood.’ 

Mr. Haldane, whom we have already quoted, has shown 
us how steadily, though silently, the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament are becoming limited by constitutional usage, 
very much in the same fashion as the prerogative of the 
Crown came to be diminished. As the exercise of the 
prerogative became more and more unsuited to the changed 
necessities of the day, it dropped at first into the back- 
ground, and then fell into complete abeyance. The un- 
limited sovereignty of the Parliament at Westminster over 
the whole British Empire is in theory indisputable. The 
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authority which enacted an Australian Commonwealth Act 
yesterday, may repeal it to-morrow. No limits can be 
imposed by other legislatures, or even by itself, on the 
omnipotence of Parliament. Mr. Haldane argues that if 
the existing constitution of the Empire is to continue, it is 
essential that the Home Parliament should remain in theory 
and in law supreme. With this constitutional theory, 
Imperial Federation is no doubt in theory absolutely in- 
compatible, and Mr. Haldane feels this so strongly that he 
even asserts that the following out of the federal principle 
‘ would break up the constitution of the Empire and substi- 
* tute what would be in the main a rigid and inelastic con- 
‘ stitution for the unwritten and developing one which has 
‘ so far worked well.’ 

Mr. Haldane, of course, recognises as fully as every one 
else, that the constitution of the Empire would be com- 
pletely broken up by an attempt of the Imperial Parliament 
to act upon the doctrine of its own sovereignty ; and for our 
own part, if we are to do any constitution-building at all, 
we think that greater danger lies in ignoring hard facts 
than in neglecting constitutional fictions. Usage, which 
has rendered powerless the Royal Veto, now prevents the 
Imperial Parliament from interfering with the internal 
legislation of the great colonies ; and Mr. Haldane maintains 
that what he calls ‘the new doctrine of continuity in foreign 
‘and colonial politics’ is making the Imperial Parliament 
on such subjects a trustee for the whole Empire, rather than 
the exponent of the views of the electorate at home. All that 
his constituents ask of him, for instance as regards Australasia, 
is to keep the Colonial Office up to the mark in giving effect 
to Australasian wishes. Few people probably know better 
than Mr. Haldane what belongs to trusteeship, yet surely 
it isa too pleasing theory that the trustee exists for the 
purpose of carrying out the wishes of the cestui que trust! 

We have all learned now that the policy of giving the 
utmost possible independence to our colonies has been a 
wise policy ; indeed the only policy by which the Empire 
could have been maintained. Yet there was a time not at 
all distant when many colonial liberties, such as that of 
putting heavy burdens on British merchandise and trade, 
were regarded at home with a jealous eye. Theaiming at an 
ideal uniformity throughout the Empire will tend to delay 
closer union, or to hamper its smooth working, when we have 
got it. When an Imperial Parliament, representative of the 
whole Empire, is suggested, we have to ask ourselves if it is 
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intended that this Parliament should (1) make laws for the 
whole Empire, should (2) tax the whole Empire, or should (3) 
choose an Executive Government for the whole Empire. If it 
is to do none of these things, it will not be in English eyes 
a Parliament at all! If, on the other hand, the suggestion 
is an Imperial Council, to decide upon Foreign Policy, and 
Imperial affairs generally, a different and perhaps not less 
difficult question arises—to whom is this Council to be re- 
sponsible ? 

Now policy involves cost—that is, taxes. Is, or is not, the 
council which decides, say, upon a policy of peace or war to 
be independent, in greater or less degree, of the House of 
Commons at home? Is Parliament, is the United Kingdom, 
prepared to place itself wader a Supreme Federal Authority 
on matters of the very highest import? How the future 
may answer these questions it is not for us to say. At 
present we concur with Mr. Lucas and Mr. Haldane, that it 
is far wiser in the interest of Imperial unity to let things 
develope, than to hurry on the adoption of the most inge- 
niously constructed constitution. What is needed among 
the various States within the Empire is consultation inter 
se, rather than joint control; and the true ideal at which to 
aim would seem to be rather a great British League under 
one sovereign and flag than:a Supreme Federal Government. 
In our recent South African troubles, is it clear that with a 
Federal system there would have been more unity and 
heartier combination than under the present conditions ? 
That is not easy to conceive ; for a common sentiment, based 
on the determination to preserve the Empire intact, ran 
through the whole of it, and made us one. But in a case of 
less unanimity, would the existence of a Supreme Federal 
Government have got rid of all difficulty arising from di- 
vergences of opinion or sentiment? Would it have even 
seriously diminished it? In most cases it certainly would 
seem that joint action, which after all is the great end, is 
more likely to be secured by friendly co-operation between 
the sister nations than by the authority of a Supreme 
Central Government over them all. 

The unity of the British Empire rests upon the community 
of feeling among British subjects all over the world, and 
this is infinitely more important than the form of the Im- 
perial Constitution. The Imperial Federation League and the 
Defence Committee have done and are doing excellent work 
in promoting the sentiment of union, though they have 
wisely not attempted to put before the public any detailed 
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scheme for federating the Empire. Our greatest colonies 
have ‘ federated,’ with every hope and prospect of success. 
Imperial Federation is, however, not merely the carrying 
out of the same policy one step further. It would in truth 
amount to an entirely new departure in our constitutional 
system. In time this may be required; but at present it 
is surely wiser to let The Constitution grow as heretofore by 
usage, and by positive reforms based on experience, rather 
than to attempt in pursuance of a great idea fundamental 
changes in a system full no doubt of theoretical imper- 
fections, but which nevertheless works surprisingly well. 





No. COCXCIV. will be published in October. 











